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COPLAND WORK 
BOSTON PREMIERE 
ROUSES HEARERS 


American Composer’s Suite, 
“Music for Theater,” Led 
by Koussevitzky, Stirs Both 
Hisses and Approbation— 
Ethel Leginska Appears as 
Guest Conductor and Piano 
Soloist with People’s Sym- 
phony—Large Concert Ros- 
ter of Week Brings First 
Local Hearings of Chamber 
Music Novelties by Edward 
Burlingame Hill, Respighi, 
Hindemith and Schulhoff 


OSTON, Nov. 23.—Orchestral mu- 

sic of the week possibly led in 
importance the varied roster of con- 
cert activities. At the head of the 
list must be placed the programs 
given by the Boston Symphony, under 
Serge Koussevitzky, in its regular 
pair of concerts, when an American 
work, Aaron Copland’s ‘“‘Music for the 
Theater,” was given its first per- 
formance in a concert including com- 
positions of Beethoven, Mozart and 
Wagner. The People’s Symphony 
again presented Ethel Leginska as 
guest leader and piano soloist. Re- 
citalists and ensembles made up the 
remainder of an unusually well-filled 
week’s program. 

The Boston Symphony programs, given 
in Symphony Hall, on the afternoon of 
Nov. 20 and the evening of Nov. 21, were 
as follows: 





Overture, “The Magic Flute’’....Mozart 
Symphony No. 4 in B Flat.... Beethoven 
‘‘Music for the Theater’’........ Copland 


(First performance) 
Prelude and Liebestod from ‘Tristan 
und Isolde” Wagner 


Interest in the program centered 
chiefly in the first performance anywhere 
of Mr. Copland’s new Suite, which was 
played from manuscript. The Suite, 
which is scored for small orchestra, is 
in five sections: I, Prologue; II, Dance; 
III, Interlude; IV, Burlesque; V, Epi- 
logue. The composer states that he “had 
no play or literary idea in mind when 
writing ‘Music for the Theater.’ The 
title simply implies that, at times, this 
music has a quality which is suggestve 
of the theater.” The Prologue opens with 
a heralding trumpet call. A _ beautiful 
lyric theme is sung by the oboe with a 
background of strings. The music sud- 
denly becomes gay and sportive, the 
original trumpet calls return, and the 
movement concludes quietly. 

In the Dance, the second section, the 
intricate five-eighths opening measures 
are followed by a quasi-foxtrot move- 
ment. A squeaking clarinet and muted 
trumpet frankly carry a jazz tune. The 
effect is undoubtedly clever, and, though 
obvious, is never crude. A_ buzzing 
laughter swept the auditorium at the 
end of this movement. Some staid 
listeners looked nonplussed. 

The Interlude, the third movement, is 
a kind of “song without words,” built 
on a lyric theme played by English horn, 
clarinet, and violins. It is in this move- 
ment that Mr. Copland is at his best. 
The music enfolds a haunting melody set 
in an atmosphere of elusive, brooding 
melancholy. 

The Burlesque finds the composer in 
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"HOUSE COMMITTEE REMOVES OPERA TAX 


MUUUOUOUUAAAUODOUNAUAUUUEONOGULONSUANUOEOOUAUOEUANOURAEAOOLOERELOT TEGATANA ESATA 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 24.—The Ways 
and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives took action last night 
on the admission taxes, exempting opera 
and spoken drama from taxation. The 


section to be incorporated in the revised 
tax bill specifies opera, spoken drama 
and musical comedies, the last item 
being distinguished from revues, bur 
lesques and extravaganzas. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 
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TOSCHA SEIDEL 
Violinist, Who Has Returned to the United States After Appearances Abroad to Embark 


on a Coast-to-Coast Concert Tour, Opened with a New York Recital. 


(See Page 11) 





WASHINGTON OPERA SEASON LAUNCHED 





ASHINGTON, Nov. 21.—The Wash- 

ington Opera Company, assisted by 
guest artists in leading rdéles, gave its 
seventh opening performance at the 
Washington Auditorium, under the gen- 
eral directorship of Edouard Albion 
Meek and the baton of Jacques Samos- 
soud on the evening of Nov. 16. “Tosca” 
served to introduce to a representative 
audience, including official and other 
members of Washington society, a cast 
of distinction. 

Elda Vettori gave a satisfying per- 
formance in the title réle. Her voice, 
of great range, was rich and fresh. She 
brought beauty, dramatic fervor and a 
fine intelligence to the part. Ulysses 
Lappas, who sang the part of Cavara- 
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dossi, proved himself an artist of fine 
feeling, with a voice of warm quality 
and remarkable volume. Ivan Ivantzoff, 
who has essayed various baritone rdéles 
in the last few years with the Washing- 
ton Opera Company, showed artistry in 
the role of Scarpia. He was excellent 
dramatically, and sang with much 
surety. 

Giuseppe La Puma was a delightful 
Sacristan, his music being given with 
real appreciation. George Cehanovsky 
sang the réle of Angelotti exceedingly 
well. Joseph Cavadore was good in the 
ungrateful réle of Spoletta. 

The one Washingtonian in the cast 
was Thelma Smith, contralto, from the 
H. Leroy Lewis Studios, who sang the 
music of the Shepherdess. She has a 
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TAYLOR’S “JURGEN” 
AND STOKOWSKIAN 
JUBILEE STIR N. Y. 


American Composer’s Sym- 
phonic Poem Presented for 
First Time—Visiting Phila- 
delphians Celebrate 25th 
Anniversary — Original 
Program with Gabrilo- 
witsch, Original Soloist, Re- 
produced in Carnegie Hall 
—Damrosch Revives Saint- 
Saéns’ “Carnaval des Ani- 
maux” with His Daughter 
at Piano—Mengelberg Fea- 
tures de Falla Score 


MERICAN composition in the 
larger forms was given a fresh 
impetus by the production of a new 
symphonic work that had been espe- 
cially commissioned, and interest in 
the activities of the symphony orches- 
tras was heightened by a jubilee cele- 
bration during the week of music in 
New York. The attention which had 
been shifted to the opera with the 
opening of the Metropolitan season 
and the first novelties there, was 
turned back again to the programs of 
resident and visiting istrumental en- 
sembles. 


Despite the fact that only five sym- 
phony concerts were given in Manhattan 
last week, they were of unusual signifi- 
cance. The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, though not 
falling upon the exact date, was an event 
of high interest, and the first per- 
formance of Deems Taylor’s Symphonic 
Poem, “Jurgen,” by the New York Sym- 
phony, reviewed in detail in this issue, 
was heard by a large audience. 

Mr. Damrosch, with Reinald Werren- 
rath as soloist, gave the first New York 
performance of Horatio Parker’s “Cahal 
Mor of the Wine-red Hand” and Mr. 
Mengelberg gave for the first time with 
the Philharmonic, de Falla’s “Three- 
Cornered Hat.” Miss Leopoldine Dam- 
rosch appeared with her father as 
pianist in a Sunday performance of 
Saint-Saéns’ “Carnaval des Animaux.” 

New York wished Mr. Stokowski and 
his men many happy returns of the day 
on Tuesday of last week when the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra at Carnegie Hall re- 
peated the first program of its career 
in celebration of its silver anniversary. 
Twenty-five years ago—Nov. 16, 1900, to 
be accurate—the organization made, its 
first public appearance in the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia, playing Gold- 
marks Overture, “In the Spring,” 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, the Tchai- 
kovsky Piano Concerto in B Flat Minor, 
and the “Entrance of the Gods into Val- 
halla” from “Rheingold.” The soloist 
was a young Russian pianist who had 
made his American début that very year, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Fritz Scheel a 
pioneer musician who had _ already 
founded one orchestra, that of San Fran- 
cisco, was the conductor. 

On Tuesday night the original pro- 
gram and soloist were heard. The con- 
ductor was, of course,: Leopold Stokow- 
ski, the only man since Karl Muck who 
has been able to turn an orchestra into 
a cult, subscribers into fetichists. It is 
now thirteen years since the board of 
directors, casting about for a successor 
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Debut of Luella Meluis Brings Cheers 
in Brilliant Week of Chicago Opera 


COOUTGNGNEANANUOOUOUUAADONALLUALUOAUODONONGAUTAOUUEUEEAAUAAAAUUAOU UA 


HICAGO, Nov. 21.—A brilliantly suc- 

cessful American operatic début was 
scored by Luella Meluis, native colora- 
tura soprano, as Gilda on Nov. 19 with 
the Chicago Civic Opera. Local opera 
patrons can remember no event in the 
last half-dozen years which so stirred 
enthusiasm, and the house burst into 
cheers at the artist’s conclusion of “Caro 
Nome.” 

Mme. Meluis, a graduate of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, who has appeared 
in opera abroad, sang with a skill and 
brilliance far above the ordinary. Her 
voice is of unusual power at the top, 
where it develops a dramatic timbre, and 
the soprano has an ingratiating ability to 
modulate its quality in this register. 
The lower register sometimes lacked 
force. This was perhaps no occasion 
for a full estimation of her musicianship, 
but she reached a remarkably high 
standard of coloratura singing. She 
acted effectively also. 

Mme. Meluis’ début was the most 
interesting item in Thursday night’s 
“Rigoletto,” though Mr. Hackett, as the 
Duke, rose to his best in the third act 
aria. Mr. Weber, at the conductor’s 
desk, won enthusiastic recognition. 

Anna Fitziu’s appearance at Saturday 
night’s “Tosca” showed her a capable 
impersonator of a favorite réle. She 
sang with freshness of tone, and her 
portrayal of the Roman singer accented 
youth and sprightliness. Miss Fitziu, 
a former Chicagoan, was cordially re- 
ceived. Fernand Ansseau was a splen- 
did Cavaradossi, and Cesare Formichi a 
capable Scarpia, Vittorio Trevisan’s 
Sacristan is always an outstanding item 
in the Chicago Opera’s presentation of 
this work. Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 


Mme. Homer as “Dalila” 


A special performance of “Samson 
and Delilah” was given Sunday after- 
noon. In her second “guest”  per- 
formance of the season, Louise Homer 
sang magnificently as Dalila. Charles 
Marshall was a heroic Samson, and Mr. 
Formichi sang excellently as the High 
Priest. Edouard Cotreuil was the Old 
Hebrew, José Mojica made a colorful 
appearance in the first act, and Antonio 


Nicolich and other singers were of value 
in small parts. Serge Oukrainsky and 
the corps de ballet contributed two 
amazing features of the performance, 
and Henry G. Weber conducted with 
power. 

“Manon Lescaut” was repeated Mon- 
day night. Claudia Muzio made her 
only appearance of the week in the title 
role, and embellished it with brilliant 
singing and effective miming. Antonio 
Cortis was a romantic Des Grieux, and 
Giacomo Rimini, Devora Nadworney, 
Mr. Cotreuil, Mr. Mojica and others 
cared for other roles in dependable 
fashion. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 


“Faust” Revived 


“Faust” had its first performance of 
the season on Tuesday evening, with 
Charles Hackett in the title réle, Edith 
Mason as Marguerite, Mr. Bonelli as 
Valentin, Virgilio Lazzari as Mephisto- 
pheles, Irene Pavioska as Siebel and 
Maria Claessens as Marthe. Gabriel 
Grovlez, conducting, restored Gounod’s 
+ to proportions of nobility and grace. 

Hackett’s Faust is prepossessing. 
With so fine a natural voice as he owns, 
he brought into his performance an elo- 
quence the audience was quick to appre- 
ciate. Mr. Bonelli gave once more a com- 
manding account of those gifts which 
make one rejoice that he is a member 
of the company. Mr. Lazzari’s Mephisto- 
pheles was splendidly sung, and his 
impersonation was at times exceedingly 
adroit. 

Saturday afternoon’s bill, a repetition 
of “Martha,” with Miss Mason in the 
title réle, gave Tito Schipa his only as- 
signment of the week. He is always 
awaited with eagerness by Saturday 
subscribers, and his singing, as always, 
gave pure delight. Miss Pavloska was 
the Nancy and Mr. Lazzari_ the 
Plunkett. Mr. Trevisan was clever as 
Tristan. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 

Rosa Raisa, Mr. Marshall and others 
joined in the repetition of “Ballo in 
Maschera” Wednesday evening. Clara 
Shear, who had made a fine impression 
at the initial performance of this re- 
vival, once more sang Oscar with spirit 
and beauty of voice. Robert Steel, the 
young Philadelphia baritone, displayed 
his rather light but beautiful voice as 





JUILLIARD ADVISORY BOARD RESIGNS 





The advisory committee of the Juil- 
liard Musical Foundation has announced 
its resignation. Dr. Eugene A. Noble, 
secretary of the Foundation, said the 
committee was appointed in April, 1924, 
its tenure of office to last one year. He 
denied the committee had resigned, and 
said that the term of office had expired 
and that a new form of advisory organ- 
ization would be announced when the 
time was ripe. 


The committee of Ernest 


consists 





Mascagni Visits Mussolini 


Pietro Mascagni was received by Pre- 
mier Mussolini last Tuesday, and took 
the occasion to deny reports that he was 
against the Fascist movement, according 
to an Associated Press dispatch from 
Rome. 


Birthplace of Spontini Sends 
Thanks to Metropolitan 


CABLEGRAM of thanks from 

a committee of citizens in 
Majolati, the Italian town where 
Spontini, the composer, was born, 
has been received by Giulio Gatti- 
_Casazza, general manager of the 
Metropolitan, following the first 
performance in New York of “La 
Vestale” by that institution. The 
cablegram reads: “We beg the 
direction, the artists and the noble 
public of the Metropolitan Opera 
to accept our grateful thought and 
approbation for the splendid per- 
formance of ‘La Vestale,’ the work 

of our great fellow-citizen.” The 
message is signed by Secretary 
Guerrirri on behalf of the execu- 
tive committee for the monument 
to Spontini. The Metropolitan 
Opera Company responded with 

: thanks in the form of 3000 lire for 
: the Spontini Monument Committee 
: of Majolati. 





Schelling, pianist, composer and leader 
of the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra’s children’s concerts; Richard Al- 
drich, Susan P. Dakin and Lizzie P. 
Bliss. Mr. Schelling was out of town 
when the announcement was made, but 
the others affirmed the report that they 
had resigned, though they would give 
no reason. 





Washington Music Dealer Gives $10,000 
Toward National Opera School 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 21.—Arthur Jor- 
dan, president of the Arthur Jordan 
Piano Company, of this city, has made 
a gift of $10,000 toward the fund for 
establishment of a national academy of 
opera here. The fund, which now amounts 
to $60,000, is being raised under the su- 
pervision of Edouard Albion Meek, gen- 
eral director of the National Opera As- 
sociation. It is planned that a student 
body of 100 shall be assembled in Wash- 
ington for work in the academy. A staff 
of instructors has already been engaged 
by Mr. Meek for training these students, 
among them Moses Zatlin, former pro- 
fessor of opera in the Moscow Conserva- 
tory and coach; M. Shastan, and Jacques 
Samassoud, conductor of the Washington 
Opera Company. ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Shuberts to Stage “Paganini” Play 


The Shuberts have announced that 
their next important musical venture 
will be an operetta, “Paganini,” to be 
based on the life of the composer. Sig- 
mund Romberg has written the music, 
Edward Knoblock the libretto. 





Miami Civic Opera Plans Ma- 
ture Under Golterman 


IAMI, FLA., Nov. 21.—Imme- 
diately after the announce- 
ment of the répertoire for the 
series by the Chicago Opera, ar- 





ranged for the second week in 
March, assurance has been given 
that the long-hoped-for civic opera 
will be a reality in January. Guy 
Golterman, who directed the civic 
grand opera performances in St. 
Louis last summer, has been en- 
gaged to put on a similar series 
of opera at Coral Gables this 
season. Soloists will be brought 
from New York, and a chorus of 
local singers will be trained in 
readiness for the productions which 
will probably continue throughout 
the winter. Bertha Foster, di- 
rector of the Miami Conservatory, 
is conferring with Mr. Golterman 
in regard to the selection of the 
operas and plans in general. The 
orchestra will be formed from local 
musicians. The conductor and the 
ballet master will be brought from 
New York. Two operas will be 
given each week, and it is possible 
that some light operas will find 
their place on the list. 


ANNIE MAYHEW FITZPATRICK. 
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Renato, and Cyrena Van Gordon was 
Ulrica. Mr. Lazzari and Mr. Nicolich 
were prominent in the réles of the two 
conspirators. Giorgio Polacco conducted. 
EUGENE STINSON. 


ARTISTS TO APPEAR 
IN BOSTON MUSEUM 


Series for Endowment Fund 
Enlists Recitalists and 
Harvard Club 


By W. J. Parker 


Boston, Nov. 21.—A _ series of five 
concerts by well-known artists will be 
given at the Museum of Fine Arts dur- 
ing the coming winter and early spring, 
in aid of the endowment fund for the 
department of western art. This de- 
partment will move into the new wing 
now under construction when the build- 
ing is completed early next fall. 

The dates and artists for the concerts 
are as follows: Dec. 14, Louise Homer; 
Jan. 20, the New York String Quartet, 
with Carol Robinson, pianist; Feb. 26, 
Louis Graveure, baritone; March 24, 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and April 27, 
the Harvard Glee Club, with G. Wallace 
Goodrich as acting conductor. 

Patronesses for the series are Mrs. 
Gaspar Bacon, Mrs. Walter C. Baylies, 
Mrs. T. Jefferson Coolidge, Mrs. Charles 
P. Curtis, Mrs. Ernest B. Dane, Mrs. 
George P. Gardner, Jr., Mrs. Francis C. 
Gray, Mrs. Guy Lowell, Mrs. E. Preble 
Motley, Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, Mrs. 
Bayard Thayer and Mrs. Edwin S. 
Webster. 

The music committee is headed by 
Mrs. J. Templeton Coolidge, associated 
with Mrs. Eben S. Draper, Mrs. Alvan 
T. Fuller, Mrs. George S. Mumford and 
Mrs. F. L. W. Richardson. 








Neighborhood Playhouse Will Produce 
Chinese Opera by Aaron Avshalomoff 


ONNNNHAUUAUEEEANANOUUOEUGAUUTAAAUOOUETEAEUHAUAAUOOOUTEEEEDEAAA AOE 


EAR Vladivostock, in Siberia, not so 
many years ago was born Aaron 
Avshalomoff of Russian parents. 
In that cold waste of country there is 
a big Chinese colony, where Chinese men 
and women, untouched by a_ western 
civilization, live Chinese lives, wear 
Chinese clothes, have their own Chinese 
theaters, and play and sing their own 
Chinese music. 
The boy grew up with an interest in 
all things Chinese, especially in Chinese 


music. 

Aaron Avashalomoff left Siberia, went 
to Switzerland to study at the University 
in Zurich. He did not stay long in 
Zurich, but moved to San Francisco, 
married an American wife and then went 
to China. 

There he has lived for the last seven 
years. Last spring he finished a Chinese 
opera, witnessed six performances of it 
in Peking. This fall he brought it to 
America and last week it was accepted 
by the Neighborhood Playhouse to be 
produced some time in February in the 
form of a ballet, under the musical direc- 
tion of Howard Barlow. 

Mr. Avshalomoff spent much of his 
time in China listening to Chinese music 
in the theaters, in the temples, on the 
streets, everywhere. He appreciated its 
qualities but the way in which it was 
presented offended him. He found it 
monotonous and disagreeable, for the 
Chinese delight in repeating the same 
melody over and over again without 
making any attempt to vary it. 

Nevertheless he saw in it a real beauty 
and, if the folk-songs could be developed 
into broader forms with harmony built 
out of their scales and intervals, he saw 
a hope of revealing the beauty of the 
real Chinese music to a world sadly 
unaware of it. 


Preserves Atmosphere 


Mr. Avshalomoff thus preserved in his 
opera the real Chinese character and 
atmosphere although he has scored it 
for an Occidental orchestra adding a few 
of the Chinese percussion instruments. 
He has used some special features of 
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Chinese singing, scale intervals of their 
music and Chinese rhythms. He has 
taken the unique plastic movements of 
Chinese acting, found expression for 
them in his music. 

The result is not a piece of western 
music with a Chinese flavor, but music 
built up on certain definite Chinese 
fundamentals, adapted to make it in- 
telligible to Occidental ears. 


“The Cry of the World” 


“Kuan-Yin” is the name of the opera. 
Translated, this means “one who notices 
or hears the cry of the world.” The 
libretto is by Carroll Lunt, an American 
author and newspaperman of Peking. 

It is, in brief, the story of Sie-Khang, 
affianced to a colonel in the army. She 
really loves him, but would prefer the 
romantic soul of a poet to the raging 
spirit of a warrior. The colonel is killed. 
Through the magic of Kuan-Yin, he re- 
turns to earth with the soul of his poet- 
brother who died a short time before. 
He and Sie-Khang fall in love all over 
again, this time with not a flaw in their 
relationship. At the end of the opera 
they are seen passing through the gates 
of dreamland, where they live happily 
ever after. 

Mr. Avashalomoff calls his opera an 
experiment, a pioneer effort to draw the 
attention of the Chinese people to the 
development of their own music. The 
opera was produced under his leadership 
for the first time last May in Peking in 
the Chen Kwang Theater. It was favor- 
pd received by foreigners and Chinese 
alike. 


Hetneneneneerennnennonaninner 


London to Raise £500,000 for 
National Opera 


| Pye Nov. 9.—A fund of 
£500,000 is to be raised to 
meet what is described as the 
“national need for a National 
Opera.” The formation of the 
National Opera Trust is an- 
nounced, with an influential body 
of trustees to adminster it. The 
promoters express confidence in 
their ability to raise the sum men- 
tioned, which will be invested and 
the income derived therefrom used 
in perpetuity for the encourage- 
ment of opera. The Marquess of 
Londonderry is to preside at an 
inaugural meeting, to be held at 
the Central Hall, Westminster, on 
Nov. 24, and the speakers will in- 
clude the Duchess of Atholl, M. 
P.; the Earl of Clarendon, J. R. 
Clynes, M. P., Lena Ashwell, and 
Herman Klein. 
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Codperative Movements Unite Glee Clubs of America 
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(Photo by White). 


Upper Right, Albert F. Pickernell, Originator of the Intercollegiate Contests, and President of the Intercollegiate Musical Corporation (©Underwood & Underwood). 


PROMINENT FIGURES IN GLEE CLUB DEVELOPMENT 


Upper Left, Marshall Bartholomew, Conductor of the Yale University Glee Club, Winner of Last Year’s Intercollegiate Contest, and of the University Glee Club of New York 


Center, Dr. Archibald T. Davison, Conductor of the Harvard Glee Club, Pioneer in the Movement to Promote the Singing of Good Music by College Clubs. 


Lower 


Left, Arthur D. Woodruff, Dean of Conductors of the Laymen’s Clubs of the Metropolitan District, Conductor of the Orpheus Club of Philadelphia, of the Summit Glee Club, 


and Conductor Emeritus of the University Glee Club of New York 


Glee Clubs of America 


MONG the most impor- 
tant developments’ in 





American music today 
is that of male choruses 
and glee clubs. Each 
year they are coming 


more and more to fulfil their func- 
tion as musical organizations, for 
each year finer music is being sung 
by them. The old-time glee clubs are 
not yet sufficiently passé to be treated 
with levity. Everyone knows them. 
Many have derived pleasure from 
them. But the new order is at hand 
—Palestrina has taken the place of 
the old, nonsensical glee literature. 

In the old days genial souls decided 
they would form a glee club. It insured 
a goodly number of meetings, in the 
guise of rehearsals, for a brief respite 
from the frictions of the office and home. 
After one or two desperate rehearsals, 
they gave a concert. Each received his 
allotted number of tickets. Their wives 
attended, and their sisters and friends. 
It was of the nature of a “sociable,” 
too often marked by careless singing, 
each program too often a reshuffling of 
the one used the year before. 

The college glee clubs in the past have 
not stood on a much higher plane. They 
have been one more organization to 
“make”—one more activity to put after 
one’s name in the college year book. 
They have served primarily as light 
entertainment to preface a dance. Their 
rare trips have taken them mostly to 


other institutions, where marcelled 
maidens have awaited with impatience 
the social hour afterward. 

The club has been the thing. Too 
often the music has justified the anxious 
expressions of those who have produced 
it. Tenderly, they have clung to the 
sustained passages of “She sle-ee-eep-s, 
my lady sleeps.” Rollickingly, rousingly, 
with as sorry expressions they have 
worked their way through the well-worn 
“Winter Song.” 


Glee Clubs Are Vital Force 


But the fact remains that men love 
to sing, especially in groups. There are 
many men with good voices, delighted to 
sing in choruses and glee clubs, who 
have lacked the proper incentive; who 
have seen no great musical value in 
many of the existing clubs. During the 
last few years the standard of male 
choruses in America has grown by leaps 
and bounds. They still serve their old 
and highly important functions as social 
organizations, but they are, in addition, 
attaching to themselves a new musical 
value. 

A large factor in this development 
is the big layman’s organization, now 
in its third season, the Associated Glee 
Clubs of America. Its aim is to be 
a national organization, but so far its 
chief manifestations have been in the 
Metropolitan district in the vicinity of 
New York. By a process of emulation 
and competition they propose to raise 
the standard of glee club singing and 
glee club programs. 

The Associated Glee Clubs of America 


(Photo by the Phillips Studio). 


was conceived by an engineer and an 
accountant, both glee club fans. On 
March 10, 1924, they succeeded in get- 
ting together representatives of over 
one-third of all the glee clubs of the 
Northeastern States to consider the 
question of what to do “to enable the 
glee club to take its rightful place in 
the great American musical awakening.” 
It was agreed that an external stimulus 
was needed to provide more members, 
to make them work harder and sing 
better and be of more service to their 
community. 


Competitions Abroad 


Some one brought up the practice of 
competition abroad. In a recent com- 
petitive festival in Paris, statistics show 
that 27,000 competed for prizes. In a 
Birmingham meet there were 7200 com- 
petitors. Competition is the vital fea- 
ture of the Welsh Eisteddfod, of the 
English festivals, of the German Sanger- 
fest. The new Association decided for 
competition, competition and emulation. 

The idea of joint concerts presented 
itself—concerts for which the partaking 
clubs would have to make careful 
preparation. At this first meeting the 
engineer and the accountant got several 
of the glee clubs of New York and 
vicinity to say they’d unite for a joint 
concert in Carnegie Hall. Five hundred 
and forty men sang to a capacity house. 

Eight hundred and fifty-six men sang 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
1925, representing fifteen clubs. Not 
one of the hackneyed favorites found 
their way onto the program. Reinald 


Lower Right, Kenneth S. Clark, Executive Secretary of the Associated 


Werrenrath, baritone, was the soloist. 
The combined chorus of glee clubs sang 
twelve numbers ranging from “Ye 
Watchers and Ye Holy Ones,” a seven- 
teenth century German melody, and 

Adeste Fideles” to Frederick Field 
Bullard’s “Sword of Ferrara” and 
DeKoven’s “Hunting Song” from 
“Robin Hood.” There were twelve 
able conductors, a different one for each 
number. They were Mark Andrews, 
Marshall Bartholomew, Theodore Van 
Yorx, Ralph L. Grosvenor, Joseph P. 
Donnelly, Bruno Huhn, Frank Kasschau, 
H. Thompson Rodman, John Hyatt 
Brewer, Arthur T. Woodruff, Edward 
J. A. Zeiner, Ralph L. Baldwin. 

At the beginning of the third season, 
the Associated Glee Clubs, under the 
presidency of Clayton W. Old, have se- 
cured the services of Kenneth S. Clark 
as executive secretary. Mr. Clark has 
long been closely allied with just such 
work. He was song leader in the army, 
after that active in community service 
singing. He was for some time with 
the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music and assistant secretary 
of the National Music Week Committee. 

For its concert this year, to be held 
Feb. 6, under the musical direction of 
Walter Damrosch, they have hired the 
7ist Regiment Armory, which will 
accommodate 11,000 people. More clubs 
have been admitted to the Association 
and even at this early date a chorus 
of 1250 is assured. 

The common répertoire list includes: 
3aldwin’s “Hymn 3efore Action,” 


[Continued on page 35] 
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New York Acclaims Philadelphians 1 in Silver Anniversary 
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to Carl Pohlig, chose young Stokowski, 
whose work up to that time had been 
confined to the organ of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York, and the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony. Today that decision 
has been justified one hundred fold. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, due primarily 
to Mr. Stokowski’s untiring energy, 
catholic spirit, sensitive musicianship 
and personal magnetism, has achieved a 
place of international preeminence. Crit- 
ics pay tribute to the perfection of this 
symphonic instrument. The public ac- 
cepts the orchestra and its conductor— 
programs, interpretations and all— 
without reservation. And hundreds wait 
patiently for a precious subscription to 
fall to their lot. 

The program on Tuesday was too fa- 
miliar to need extended comment. Be- 
sides, the occasion called for congratula- 
tions rather than criticism. Sufficient 
that the Fifth Symphony was read with 
a fire and understanding which never 
degenerated into mere virtuosity. The 
effect on the audience was electric. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch played the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto with his usual authority, plus 
a magnificent bravura and richness of 
tone. The opening overture was con- 
ducted by Thaddeus Rich, in commemo- 
ration of his twenty years of service as 
concertmaster of the Orchestra. Mr. 
Rich performed the duties more than 
competently and the buoyant spring 
music set the atmosphere for the eve- 
ning. The “Rheingold” Finale was a 
fitting climax to a gala celebration. 

Mr. Stokowski and Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
were recalled time and again. The or- 
chestra was also forced to rise several 
times in response to the clamorous ap- 
plause. Finally, the audience left, having 
conveyed as best it could its birthday 
greetings to the visitors from Phila- 
delphia—and its wishes for long life and 
prosperity. Bia. 


Mengelberg Plays De Falla 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor; Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 19, evening. The program: 


Academic Festival Overture..... Brahms 

Three Dances from the Ballet “El 
Sombrero de Tres Picos (‘The 
Three-Cornered Hat”........ De Falla 


a. The Neighbors 
b. Dance of the Miller 
ec. Final Dance 
(First time by the Philharmonic) 
wemneny INO Ge cis cceces Tchaikovsky 

The Brahms ‘Overture disposed of, 
Thursday night’s audience found novelty 
and pleasure in the De Falla dances, 
charming gossipy bits, as light as 
thistledown and as undecided. Comic 
confusion was in order and the strings, 
busy as ants, set the pace and ruled the 
day. The Final Dance was a glorious 
bit of colorful disorder. 

Mr. Mengelberg’s version of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth was sufficiently vital and elo- 
quent to make the most jaded of con- 
cert-goers forget the hundreds of times 
they had heard it before. He endowed 
it with a freshness and a dignity seldom 
given a work so thoroughly explored. 
The audience received it with great en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Mengelberg, as genial 
and as understanding as a country doc- 
tor, came back again and again for his 
well-merited applause. E. A. 


Werrenrath with N. Y. Symphony 


The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor; Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone, soloist; Leopoldine Dam- 


rosch, assisting artist. Mecca Audi- 
torium, Nov. 22, afternoon. The pro- 
gram: 

Symphony No. 4, in E Minor....Brahms 


“CAhal Mor of the Wine Red Hand,” 
Horatio Parker 


(First time in New York) 
Mr. Werre enrath 
Pavane and ‘“‘La Fileuse,”’ from pulse. 
“Pelléas et Mélisande”’......... Fauré 
Songs with Piano— 
wi & & oi Schubert 
8 Doppelganger” a . .Schubert 
Ow EO LS ree Grieg 
“Von ewiger Liebe’’.......... Brahms 
Mr. Werrenrath 


Herbert Carrick, Accompanist. | 
“Carnival of the Animals’’...Saint-Saéns 
Miss Leopoldine Damrosch and Mr. 
Walter Damrosch at the pianos— 
Conducted by René Pollain 
The vocal novelty introduced by Mr. 
Werrenrath is more than 30 years old, 
having been written by Dr. Parker in 
the early nineties, when the New Eng- 
land school of composition was in its 
heyday. “Cahal Mor of the Wine Red 


Hand,” a rhapsodic setting of James 
Mangan’s “Vision of Connaught in the 
Thirteenth Century” is typical of a num- 


ber of works for voice and orchestra of 
the group in which Dr. Parker was a 
leading figure. The shadow of Wagner 
looms always behind this music and the 
scoring at times sounds like so many 
pages from the “Ring,” but there is 
much that is finely considered, dignified 
and well written, with a surge and 
sweep that are generally missing from 
contemporaneous composition. Mr. 
Werrenrath sang the Rhapsody drama- 
tically and convincingly, though his 
usually fine enunciation was not always 
able to compete with Mr. Damrosch’s 
climactic accompaniment. 

Whether the acoustics of the hall gave 
a false impression, or whether Mr. 
Werrenrath was not quite in his best 
vocal state, would be difficult to say, but 
the lieder which the baritone sang later 
in the program seemed to lack some- 
thing of his usual surety of attack, 
though sung with admirable style and 
a very clear projection of the texts. Mr. 
Carrick’s accompaniments were of con- 
tributory value. 

The Fauré excerpts were of delicate, 
even exquisite workmanship—elegant, 
fragrant, sensitive music, and wistfully 
melodious. They were beautifully played. 
No new comment is required on Mr. 
Damrosch’s sturdy presentation of the 
Brahms fourth, substituted for the 
Second, the symphony originally an- 
nounced. “The Carnival of the Animals,” 
too, has become more than a twice-told 
tale, and like most jests has lost some- 
thing of its savor with repetitions. The 
appearance of Miss Damrosch with her 


father gave it a measure of fresh in- 
terest. Their four hands cared neatly 
for its piano grotesquerie, and for the 
charming rippling passages in the 
“Aquarium” trifle. There was the usual 
enthusiasm after “The Swan,” melli- 
fluously played by Lucien Kirsch, in 
which Miss Damrosch had no unimpor- 
tant part. ek 


Tansman Novelty Given 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor; Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 22, afternoon: The program: 

“Danse de la Sorciére’’........ Tansman 

(First time in New York) 

Suite from “Der Biirger als Edel- 


GR EE EE EE STREET. Strauss 
(First time by the Philharmonic) 
Byes 250; So TE Bie wc ewceccs Brahms 


Latecomers to the Philharmonic’s con- 
cert last Sunday may have imagined 
that the Honeggerian locomotive was 
loose among them, for the sorceress of 
the young Polish composer, Alexandre 
Tansman, danced with quite as much 
vigor and as many snorts. The music, 
drawn from a ballet, is no doubt effec- 
tive with stage accompaniment. It is 
formidably scored, utilizing combinations 
of instruments in some instances highly 
intriguing, but with, after all, a meager 
melodic basis for a fanfarronade that in 
the finale reaches ear-splitting propor- 
tions. The main theme is at moments 
suggestive of Grieg’s “Hall of the Moun- 
tain King,” with the difference that the 
latter is much more economical and to the 
point. Despite his mastery of the orches- 





Taylor’s “Jurgen,” Played for First 
Time by Damrosch, Evokes « Admiration 
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F exceptional interest, as one of the 

most widely discussed and ambitious 
flights of contemporary American com- 
position, was the New York Symphony’s 
baptismal performance of Deems Tay- 
lor’s “Jurgen,” a symphonic poem espe- 
cially commissioned by Walter Damrosch 
and brought to public hearing in 
Carnegie Hall the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, Nov. 19. 

Because of Mr. Taylor’s prominence 
and popularity, built up partly by his 
brilliant writing as a newspaper critic 
and partly by his equally admirable 
compositions, arrangements and tran- 
scriptions, there was a matinee assem- 
blage of unusual size. The novelty was 
given in company with a little known 
Russian symphony and the sempiternal 
violin concerto of Brahms, with Paul 
Kochanski as soloist, the arrangement 
of the program being as follows: 

Symphony No. 1, in G minor.. Kalinnikoff 

Pea tee eee Brahms 

Mr. Kochanski, violinist 

Symphonic Poem, “Jurgen,” 

Deems Taylor 
(First pérformance) 

Mr. Taylor’s symphonic poem, which 
must be described at the outset as one 
of finest recent examples of skill 
and surety in orchestral writing, either 
indigenous or imported, was awaited a 
little impatiently through the melodious, 
but utterly conventional symphony of 
Kalinnikoff. Mr. Kochanski’s finely 
sculptured and stylistic performance of 
the Brahms performance of much 
lofty beauty in spite of lapses of intona- 
tion—brought for the artist the tribute 
of protracted applause and many re- 
calls to the platform. 

* * * 





“Jurgen,” it was pointed out in Mr. 
Taylor’s program note, has no definite 
story. Instead of reciting in musical 
terms the amatory adventures which 
made Cabell’s novel a football of the 
censors, the composer has endeavored to 
present a study of Jurgen himself, to 
show him “facing the unanswerable 
riddle of why things are as they are; 
Jurgen, ‘clad in the armor of his hurt,’ 
spinning giddily through life, strutting, 
posturing, fighting, loving, pretending: 
Jurgen beaten at last by the pathos 
and mystery of life, bidding farewell 
to that dream of beauty which he had 
the vision to see, but not the strength 
to follow.” 

It is, after all, much such a program 
as Strauss took for his “Don Juan’’- 
more that, than “Eulenspiegel” or 
“Don Quixote,” with their plenitude of 
incident. Yet there is a kinship with 
these latter in the motivation of 


UE | UE 
“Jurgen,” contrasting, as it strives to 
do, braggadocio. and grotesquerie with 
tenderness, wistfulness and sympathetic 
humanity. 

* ok * 

Writing with a mastery of orchestral 
effect that can only evoke admiration, 
adroitly weaving into his facture har- 
monies of challenging beauty, and pro- 
gressing from point to. point with the 
security and ease of one who acknowl- 
edges no obstacles of form, the composer 
has elaborated a truly professional 
score. The variety, the aptness, the 
sonority and the sensuous appeal of his 
instrumentation are matched by the 
deftness and certitude of his architec- 
tonics. With this conceded, there re- 
main questions as to the quality of the 
material thus beautifully utilized, and 
the extent to which the composition has 
translated the spirit of the literary 
original. 

“The importance of Cabell’s Ro- 
mance,” the composer has set forth, “lies 
not in its qualities as a diverting tale 
of amorous adventure, but in the vivid- 
ness, the sardonic gusto, the humor and 
the wisdom and pathetic beauty with 
which it is told.” Here, then, is the 
final test of the music. 

* * * 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Tay- 
lor’s “Jurgen” lacks both sardonic gusto 
in its humor and pathos in its beauty. 
It has vividness, tonal vividness, the 
vividness of a composer perhaps more 
enamored of his orchestra than of his 
subject; the vividness of one who has 
added to his natural felicity of expres- 
sion a very thorough knowledge of 
pigments and their mixtures. 

But style and facility outrun inven- 
tion. The several themes lack something 
of distinction. They lack, moreover, 
that very sting in moments of bravado 
which the composer has characterized 
as “sardonic gusto;” and that mellow 
and searching tenderness needed to in- 
sinuate the “dream of beauty he had 
the vision to see, but not the strength 
to follow.” 

As an exposition of his mastery of ma- 
terials, “Jurgen” is far and away Mr. 
Taylor’s best work and must be con- 
sidered a_ stepping stone to larger 
achievements: but it does not represent 
for him a similar advance in creative 
power. 

The composer, discovered by Mr. Dam- 
rosch in an upper box, was called upon 
to rise and bow to very hearty and 
insistent applause. The conductor 
shared the honors of the premiére, for 
he gave “Jurgen” a very painstaking 
and sympathetic first performance. 

OscAR THOMPSON. 


QUCUUNUUENALLEUEOUOESNAOU GAMA GAMAAAAEA SUAS GAUGE 





tra, Tansman is not revealed here as an 
individuality of startling uniqueness, as 
almost any of the younger French 
modernists might have written the work. 
Most of the applause came from a small 
portion of the audience. 

Richard Strauss, in one of his playful 
moments, was represented by excerpts 
from the music which he salvaged from 
his first version of “Ariadne.” This 
Suite has been conducted by the com- 
poser himself in New York. Scored for 
a small orchestra, including piano, it 
is the facile accomplishment of a master 
who has culled material not only from 
Lully, but, it would seem, from other 
French writers of graceful music. The 
performance on Sunday owed much to 
the excellent playing of solo passages by 
Mr. Guidi, the concertmaster, and Mr. 
Van Vliet, first ’cellist. The unnamed 
pianist played his part adeptly. 

The Brahms Symphony, the “happier” 
Second, was forcefully built up by Mr. 
Mengelberg, who did not hesitate to in- 
sert a “punch” that would have im- 
pressed even the omgene. R. M. K. 


POLISH LEADER IN 
PHILADELPHIA DEBUT 


Arthur Rodzinski Conducts 
Philharmonic in List 
Including Novelty 


By H. T. Craven 
HILADELPHIA, Nov. 21.—The Phil- 
harmonic Society of Philadelphia, 


with Arthur Rodzinski, as guest conduc- 
tor, gave a novelty in its program at the 





Academy of Music, Nov. 15. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 
Prelude, “Die Meistersinger”....Wagner 
Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Pathetic,” 
Tchaikovsky 


Symphonic Poem, ‘Returning Waves,” 
Karlowicz 

“Halka,” 
Moniuszko 


Two Dances from the Opera 


_The occasion brought forward an ob- 
viously talented young Polish conductor, 
Dr. Rodzinski, who is said to be a leader 
in the new Polish musical movement. 
His presence in the United States this 
season is due in part to the influence 
of Leopold Stokowski, himself of Polish 
ancestry on the paternal line. In the 
course of a trip abroad last summer Dr. 
Stokowski met Dr. Rodzinski. A trip to 
America was discussed, out of which 
grew an engagement to lead the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at a pair of concerts 
in this city during the regular mid-win- 
ter vacation of Dr. Stokowski. 

Dr. Rodzinski’s appearance with the 
Philadelphia Philharmonic last Sunday 
night marked his professional début in 
America. In the audience was a dele- 
gation from the Polish delegation in 
Washington. These officials, who oc- 
cupied a box with Dr. Stokowski, pre- 
sented Dr. Rodzinski with a wreath of 
flowers. 

The novelty was a tone-poem, “Re- 
turning Waves,” by Karlowicz, regarded 
as a pioneer among Polish orchestra 
composers. The work is brilliantly or- 
chestrated, with effective thematic ma- 
terial, which, however, is occasionally 
reminiscent of Wagnerian or Straussian 
models. The Slavic coloring suggests 
attractive possibilities in Karlowicz, 
which he was unable to bring to distinc- 
tive fruition in maturer works, since he 
died at the age of 33, before, it is said, 
his style was fully developed. ‘“Return- 
ing Waves,” however, is well worth 
hearing apart from considerations of its 
unhackneyed field. 

From Poland also were two charming 
dances from Moniuszko’s opera “Halka,” 
which scored a distinct success with an 
appreciative audience. 

Dr. Rodzinski gave a glowing per- 
formance of the “Meistersinger’” pre- 
lude and a firmly knit reading of the 
“Pathetic” Symphony, which’ gave 
rather short shrift to its alleged super- 
sentimental and neurotic values and fo- 
cussed the attention on features of 


tragic austerity and dramatic con- 
trasts. 
Barcelona Awards Opera Prize 


BARCELONA, Nov. 10.—“La_ Espiga- 
dora,” by Zacundo de la Vifie, has won 
the prize of 5000 pesetas offered by the 
director of the Teatro del  Liceo. 
Twenty-three operas were submitted in 
competition. 
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HERTZ FORCES GIVE 
NOVELTY BY HOLST 


San Francisco Applauds Sym- 
phony and Recitalists’ 


Programs 
By Marjory M. Fisher 


SAN FRANcIsco, Nov. 21.—Alfred 
Hertz is being more than usually gen- 
erous with novelties this season, a recent 
“pop” concert bringing a first perfor- 
mance of Gustav Holst’s “St. Paul’s” 
Suite for strings. The four movements, 
based on college songs the composer 
heard in London, proved of much inter- 
est, the last three being of greater 
distinction than the opening “Jig,” 
which scarcely lived up to its title. It 
was greeted with enthusiasm by an 
audience which nearly filled the Curran 
Theater. Other numbers on the pro- 
gram were Auber’s overture to “Fra Di- 
avolo,” Delibes’ Ballet Suite from 
“Sylvia,” Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody 
No. 1, the Prize Song from “Die Meister- 
singer,” two of Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dances, and Rossini’s “William Tell’ 
overture. 

At the Civic Auditorium, the Sym- 
phony gave recently the first of the 
series of municipal concerts sponsored 
by the Auditorium Committee of the 
Board of Supervisors, of which Emmett 
J. Hayden is chairman. The huge audi- 
torium enables thousands of music-lovers 
to hear the Symphony at prices ranging 
from fifty cents to one dollar. Efrem 
Zimbalist, the soloist, gave a charac- 
teristic performance of the Beethoven 
D Major Concerto, and the Symphony, 
under the baton of Alfred Hertz, gave 
the Tchaikovsky Suite in G Major and 
Schelling’s “A Victory Ball.” Both 
numbers had been features of recent 
Symphony programs at the Curran 
Theater, and the audience was equally 
as demonstrative in its appreciation. 

Felix Salmond, ’cellist, and Hulda 
Lashanska, soprano, who were scheduled 
to give a joint recital on the Elwyn 
Series at the Civic Auditorium, gave 
two separate recitals instead. ’Cello 
playing such as his is heard too seldom 
in these parts. With Charles Hart at 
the piano, Mr. Salmond gave an inspired 
reading of the César Franck Sonata, 
and played the Veracini Sonata in D 
Minor and short numbers by Bach, 
Vivaldi, Pianelli, Senaille, O’Conner, 
Morris and Frank Bridge. Insistent 
applause from the capacity audience 
brought a single encore. 

Mme. Lashanska, singing four days 
later, made her first San Francisco 
appearance in songs by Gluck, Loewe 
and Handel; Gretchaninoff’s “Over the 
Steppe,” superbly sung, a serenade by 
Tchaikovsky and arias from “Pique 
Dame” and “Louise.” Other numbers 
by Strauss, Dvorak, MacDowell, Huerta, 
Watts and La Forge added to the 
pleasure of the evening. Grace Marshall 
was at the piano. 


DENVER JOINT CONCERT 











Lhevinne and Sedano Heard in Slack 
Series—De Gogorza Is Soloist 
with Chorus 


DENVER, Nov. 21.—Despite the raging 
of a blizzard, Josef Lhevinne, pianist, 
and Carlos Sedano, violinist, appeared 
in a joint recital as the second attraction 
of the Slack subscription series on Nov. 


13. Many music-lovers braved the ele- 
ments and were rewarded by masterly 
playing. After his Chopin group the 
pianist added four extra numbers. Mr. 
Sedano played ingratiatingly. 

The second concert in the Oberfelder 
subscription series was given on Nov. 
9 by Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, and 
the Treble Clef Club Chorus of Denver, 
Florence Lamont Hinman, conductor. 
(he baritone sang three groups of songs 
of musical worth and contrasting styles, 
n addition to an aria from “Le Roi de 
ahore” and the incidental solo in Gaul’s 
List the Cherubic Host” with the cho- 
us. Mr. De Gogorza’s sound musician- 
hip and good taste were evident in all 
f his singing, and in Spanish songs he 
roused much enthusiasm. The Treble 
Clef Club of 120 women sang for the 
1ost part with excellent effect. The 
ifted and untiring leader secured ac- 


irate and pliant response in the 
srahms “Wiegenlied,”’ Fourdrain’s 
Carnival,” Deems Taylor’s “Valse 
\riette” and Dett’s Negro spiritual, 


Somebody’s Knockin’ at Your Door.” 
J. C. WILcox. 


Queena Mario Weds Wilfred Pelletier 





UEENA MARIO, née Tillotson, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was married Monday noon, 
Nov. 23, to Wilfred Pelletier, assistant 
conductor at the Metropolitan, at the 
home of their friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas H. McInnerney, at Winnetka, III. 
Their colleagues at the Metropolitan 
were kept in total ignorance of the im- 
pending event until after the Saturday 
matinée of “L’Africana.” Miss Mario 
left immediately for Chicago. Mr. 
Pelletier followed Sunday. His best man 
was Robert Moranzoni, conductor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, for sev- 
eral years conductor at the Metropolitan. 





Photo by Mishkin 


Queena Mario, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, and Wilfred Pelletier, Assistant 
Conductor There, Who Were Married This Week 


Miss Mario was a student at the 
Plainfield, New Jersey, High School 
when her voice was brought to the at- 
tention of Marcella Sembrich, who be- 
came her teacher. She sang leading 
réles with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, and toured with Antonio Scotti’s 
forces. This is her fourth season at 
the Metropolitan. 

Mr. Pelletier, a Canadian by birth, 
has recently become an American citizen. 
Early in his career he won a scholarship 
given by the Quebec Provincial Govern- 
ment, and studied in Paris. He also 
toured with Mr. Scotti’s company, con- 
ducting performances of “Carmen.” He 
was married some years ago, and was 
recently divorced. 





FRITZ REINER GIVES MUSIC BY SOWERBY 





Carl Flesch Is Soloist with 
Cincinnati Men—Rach- 


maninoff Heard 
By Philip Werthner 
CINCINNATI, Nov. 21.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony, conducted by Fritz Reiner, 
and with Carl Flesch as soloist, gave 
the following program in the Emery on 
Nov. 13 and 14: 


eee Sa. ONG, Bivaccketesiewekv das Bach 
Violin Concerto in A............Mozart 
“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,”’ 
Strauss 
VE EE 6S 84s HOR Leo Sowerby 
‘Catalonia’ Suite, No. 1........ Albeniz 


It was delightful to hear Bach given 
under Mr. Reiner, as everything was 
clear and lucid. The Air, which is the 
second number, was familiar to concert- 


goers through the transcription for vio- 
lin by Wilhelmj. The Gavottes, the 
Bourrée and the Gigue were given with 
a rollicking zest that was enjoyed by all. 

Mr. Flesch played the Concerto with 
fine spirit and impeccable technic, and 
was applauded until he responded with 
a solo without accompaniment. The 
Sowerby work, an arrangement of an 
old country dance, was ingenious and 
much enjoyed. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff gave a piano re- 
cital at the Emery on Nov. 11. He was 
in his best mood and played with clear- 
ness and superb shading. His Schubert 
numbers were read at a_ tremendous 
speed, but were perfectly clean-cut. His 
playing of the Sonata in B Minor by 
Chopin proved him to be a fine inter- 
preter of the great Pole. The audience 
would not leave until he played encores. 
He gave the “Troika” of Tchaikovsky, 
but would not play his Prelude in 
Sharp Minor, which was called for. 





Husband and Wife Enter Music College 
Together 


GEORGETOWN, Ky., Nov. 21.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Jordan of Mooresboro, N. C., 
are members of the freshman class at 
Georgetown College who plan to win 
A. B. degrees, majoring in music. Both 
expect to enter professional music work, 
Mr. Jordan as a singer and his wife as 
a pianist. They plan to enter a con- 
servatory together after graduating 
from this college. 


Bristol Plans Opera Season for 1926 

LONDON, Nov. 12.—It was stated last 
year that it had been found necessary 
to abandon the season of opera proposed 
in Bristol for the autumn of 1925 owing 
to insufficient support. A renewal ap- 
peal is now being made for the autumn 
of 1926 when it is proposed to hold a 
season of from three to four weeks. 
Grand operas will not enter into the 
scheme, but each season should include 
classical operas, such as those of Mozart, 
Gluck, Handel, Beethoven, together with 
modern and new works, preference being 
given to British composers. The operas 
proposed for next year are Pur- 
cell’s “Dido and Aeneas,” “Markheim” 
and “Fire Flies” by P. Napier Miles, 


the “Puppet Show” of Manuel de Falla, 
Vaughan Williams’ “Shepherds of the 
Delectable Mountains,” “Savitri” by 
Gustav Holst, “Cosi Fan Tutte,” Stan- 
ford’s “Shamus O’Brien,” and “All 
Fools’ Day” by Miss Baretti and Clive 
Carey. 





Fund Subscribed to Keep Ernest Bloch 
at San Francisco Conservatory 

SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 21.—Seven men, 
pledging $1,000 each, have given an au- 
spicious start to the movement to raise 
a fund for the San Francisco Conserva- 
tory. It is aimed to place the school on 
a financial basis sufficiently solid to re- 


tain Ernest Bloch as director and_ to 
give him the adequate means with which 
to develop the Conservatory. 





Louis Graveure Scores Success in Chat- 
tanooga 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Nov. 21. 
Graveure, baritone, was much applauded 
at a recital, Nov. 13, in the Memorial 
Auditorium. Operatic selections from 
Wagner, Gounod and Massenet were fea- 
tured. At the piano was Arpad Sandor, 


whose three solo numbers were heartily 
H. L. SMITH. 


Louis 





encored. 


PRIZE SCORES HEARD 
BY PHILADELPHIANS 


Club Chorus Sings Cantata 
by Bennett — Dayton 
Choir Appears 


By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 21.—The Matinée 
Musical Club opened its regular concert 
season last Tuesday afternoon in the ball- 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford. The 
feature of the program was the perform- 
ance of the two prize compositions which 
this year won the awards of the National! 


Federation of Music Clubs. 

The Trio for piano, violin and ’cello by 
Louis Victor Saar, a work of interesting 
melody well developed, was admirably 
played by Agnes Clune Quinlan, piano; 
Florence Haenle, violin, and Effie Irene 
Hubbard, ’cello. 

Charles Bennett’s Cantata, “The Lady 
of Shallott,” for women’s voices, and 
obbligati for harp, violin and ’cello, was 
sung with fine tonal values by the Mati- 
née Music Club Chorus, adeptly led by 
Helen Pulaski Innes. The soloists were 
Loda Gofroth, soprano, and Nelson Eddy, 
baritone, and the instrumentalists were 
Miss Haenle, Miss Hubbard and Dorothy 
Baseler, harpist, with Helen Boothroyd 
Buckley, as accompanist. The program 
was in charge of Mrs. Philip Lynch and 
Mrs. Benjamin Mascal. 

Wassil Leps, conductor and composer, 
was heard in a fine organ recital on 
Tuesday evening, at Beaver College, Jen- 
kintown, where he is a member of the 
faculty. At the end of the program he 
played a number of piano pieces, includ- 
ing an interesting new composition, “Sea 
Gardens,” by James Francis Cooke. 

The Dayton Westminster Choir sang 
very beautifully in an a capella pro- 
gram ranging from Schumann and Men- 
delssohn to Negro spirituals and modern 
hymns, in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
on Monday evening. The conductor, John 
Finley Williamson, obtained lovely ef- 
fects. 

Martin Lisan, young Philadelphia pian- 
ist, performed an ambitious program 
with finesse and feeling, Friday night, in 
Witherspoon Hall. His numbers were 
the Liszt B Minor Sonata and the Bach 
“English” Suite in A Minor. A _ well 
selected group of Chopin and Balakireff’s 
“Tslamey” rounded out the program. 


ITHACA HEARS SYMPHONY 











Conservatory Ensemble Under Conway 
and Faculty Artists Appear 


IrHaca, N. Y., Nov. 23.—In the first 
symphony orchestra concert of the fall 
term, given in the Conservatory Theater 


on Nov. 22, Albert Edmund Brown, bari- 
tone, and dean of the Ithaca Institution 
of Public School Music, was the soloist. 
The concert reflected credit on Patrick 
Conway, conductor. 

The program contained the “Italian” 
Symphony of Mendelssohn, Rachmanin- 
off’s Prelude in G Minor, Andante 
Cantabile by Tchaikovsky, and Thomas’ 
Overture, “Raymond.” Mr. Brown’s 
numbers were English songs. 

Edith Kimple, pianist, of the Con- 
servatory faculty, who attended the 
Conservatoire Americain at Fontain- 
bleau last summer, gave her first fall 
term recital in the Little Theater on 
Nov. 23. She is continuing her studies 
under Léon Sampaix, head of the Con- 
servatory piano department. 

The first recital by Robert Koch, 
tenor, formerly of New York, will be 
given in the Little Theater on Dec. 1. 
Mr. Koch is a recent addition to the 
faculty of the Ithaca Institution of Pub- 
lie School Music. 





Henry Junge Given Charge of Musical 
Functions at White House 


Henry Junge of Steinway & Sons has 
again been honored by President and 
Mrs. Coolidge asking him to assume 
charge of details relating to musical 
functions at the White House. Musi- 
cales will be given in connection with 
the cabinet dinner, Dec. 3; diplomatic 
dinner, Dec. 17; Supreme Court dinner, 
Jan. 14, and Speaker’s dinner, Feb. 4. 
Special Lenten musicales have been 
arranged fur March 4, March 11 and 
March 18. 


George Baklanoff, baritone of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, arrived 
from Europe Nov. 19 on the Belgenland. 
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Passing of Beloved Queen Alexandra 
Mourned by Musicians of Many Lands 
—Some Reflections on Tullio Serafin’s 
Glorification of His Orchestra’ in 
“‘Aida’”—Wherein Chicago’s Claque 
Seems to Be More Efficient Than New 
York’s—Hints to the Bar and Buddies to 
the Rescue—One Way to Make Piano 
Lessons of Interest to Young America 
—tTesting the No-Encore Rule 


Dear MusICcAL AMERICA: 

Sorrowfully, and with respect and 
personal admiration commingled with 
my regret, I join with musicians in all 
lands in mourning the passing of the 
beloved Queen Alexandra, a sovereign 
who loved and royally supported the mu- 
sical art. 

Educated in music and the arts with 
that thoroughness characteristic of the 
Danish royal family, she brought to 
England certain personal attributes 
which had not been characteristic of the 
houses of Hanover, Brunswick and 
Guelph. Her love of music, based on a 
natural feeling for it and developed 
through study, was one of these Danish 
characteristics. 

Her reign, with Edward VII, so brief 
in comparison with the long sway of 
Queen Victoria, enabled her to give 
expression to her musical tastes through 
support of public and private concerts 
and the opera, and the royal example 
undoubtedly was a stimulus to the pub- 
lic. Her favor was given to many indi- 
vidual musicians, whom she honored in 
various ways, often with gifts that have 
become the most treasured possessions 
of those thus signalized for distinction. 

Withdrawing from the world when 
King Edward died, save for the public 
appearances she made each year on 
Alexandra Day when flowers were sold 
in aid of hospitals, she continued to some 
extent to hear noted singers and instru- 
mentalists in the privacy of Marl- 
borough house and her abode at Sand- 
ringham, and to give her aid in advanc- 
ing the budding careers of young British 
artists of exceptional talent. Because of 
impaired hearing she was no longer able 
to go to public musical events in London, 
but she heard celebrities and even dé- 
butantes in the seclusion of her own 
residence, where conditions could be gov- 
erned so as to offset her affliction. 

Her last years were devoted, as all 
the world knows, to charitable activities, 
and to the reveries prompted by a long 
life of singular richness and beauty, in 
which music asserted its just and 
mellowing influence, to the benefit of 
many individuals and to the lasting good 
of an Empire. 

* * 

As I trust I have made plain before 
this, I yield to no one in my admiration 
of Maestro Tullio Serafin. Unquestion- 
ably he has injected new life into operas 
of the Metropolitan répertoire that have 
been much in need of rejuvenation, and 
a spirited performance can be taken for 
granted whenever he enters the pit. He 
is a tower of strength for both old and 
new works. 

But I must confess that it is quite pos- 
sible for me to have too much Serafin 
and not enough of the singers whom I 
have gone to the opera to hear—which 


was exactly the case at last week’s repre- 
sentation of “Aida.” Now enjoy 
beautiful orchestration as much as any 
man, but I distinguish in my likes, not 
only between a symphony concert and 
an opera performance, but between an 
old-type aria opera and one of the more 
modern works where the orchestra is 
used, so to speak, symphonically. 

My personal feeling with regard to 
“Aida” is that it belongs to the former 
classification rather than to the latter. 
Its arias; its duets, its trios, its choruses 
—yes, even such a finale as that in the 
Scene of Triumph—were written as most 
Italian opera music has been written, to 
be sung, and to serve as a medium for 
beautiful voices, singly or in combina- 
tion with other beautiful voices. I have 
no thought in listening to “Aida” of 
concentrating on the orchestra as a de- 
vout Wagnerian does when in attendance 
upon “Gotterdimmerung.” Is there any- 
one who does? 

Consequently, I object to having a 
barrage of orchestral effects thrust be- 
tween me and Aida, Radames, Amneris 
and Amonasro. There is something 
radically wrong, to my way of thinking, 
when a singer of majestic voice like 
Mme. Matzenauer makes gestures and 
shapes her lips into the semblance of 
words before me, without my being able 
to hear her from an aisle seat in Row 
L. Something is amiss, I unhesitating- 
ly assert, when an artist of such a beau- 
tifully rich and full tone as Mme. Reth- 
berg forces herself shrill to project her 
tone above the tumult. 

I feel reasonably sure that Verdi, 
whatever the advances in orchestral 
technique that “Aida” represents as 
compared to “Rigoletto” or “Traviata,” 
never intended the artists on the stage 
to take a place secondary to the in- 
struments in the pit. 

Otherwise, why not substitute for the 
cast of characters something like the 
following on the opera house programs: 


Dramatis Instrumentae 
UTNE 6 66 6553.5 00 008 Mr. B. Tum Bang 
Trombones—Messrs, A. Loud, B. Louder, 

Cc. Loudest 


Trumpets — Messrs. Forte Fortissimo, 
Triple Crescendo 
, _. SES? Signor Blowoff di Roofo 
Cymbals...Monsieur Dingem N. Bangem 
With vocal accompaniment by a 
selected cast of singers. 
_ & Ns Be J y 
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Something really ought to be done 
about the claque at the Metropolitan. 
It just can’t seem to rival that of Chi- 
cago in getting itself talked about. 
Surely, if the applause-making institu- 
tion is to go on, it ought not to admit 
itself inferior in any respect to that of 
the Middle Western metropolis. Can it 
be that New York’s horny-handed outfit 
lacks a press agent? 

Just now, I understand that pedes- 
trians on Michigan Avenue are extract- 
ing from their eyes bits of torn paper 
the winds have whisked their way and 
that these turn out to be fragments of 
letters sent out by the management of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

One patient individual, after collecting 
some three or four thousand of these 
scraps, has reconstructed for me an of- 
ficial communication. This, he assured 
me, was sent to every artist of the Chi- 
cago company. It reads: 

“Paid applause fools no one except 
the artist who is so gullible as to pay 
tribute to these extortioners. 

“You have been engaged because the 
management thinks you have something 
to give that the Chicago public desires. 
That public is not gullible; it is not to 
be stampeded by stupid, noisy and vulgar 
persons applauding and shouting ap- 
proval on a paid basis. 

“On the other hand, the Chicago pub- 
lic is appreciative, warm, generous, alert 
to recognize artistry and eagerly seek- 
ing evidences of genius. Do not fear 
that because some other artists are 
greeted by a burst of custom-made and 
paid-in-advance applause that the Chi- 
cago public and the management fail to 
recognize the value of the contribution 
you bring with modesty to the opera 
family. 

“Both will resent the employment of 
a claque as a form of attempted cheat- 
ing of their judgment, and both will 
appreciate your confidence in yourself 
and your recognition of American 
standards of fair play, expressed 
through standing on your own merits.” 


I can only applaud the letter and 
recommend it for the perusal of some 
of our Metropolitan artists who, after 
several seasons in America, Ought to 
have learned that the artists themselves 
are the only ones taken in by the noisy 
demonstrations around the rail. But if 
applause must be paid for, let the singer 
have his money’s worth. Some sort of 
arrangement ought to be worked out 
whereby the artist will receive a rebate 
whenever the applause brokers fall one 
or two short of the stipulated number 
of ovations, triumphs, acclamations and 
furores. 








Composers and critics lead a dull life 
in America compared to the lively 
existence of their European colleagues, 
if the legal tiff in Berlin between Eugene 
D’Albert-and one Paul Schwers can be 
taken as"typical of the situation abroad. 

*It appears that D’Albert, the composer 
of “Tiefland,” once in Metropolitan réper- 
toire, and of much other serious music, 
took violent umbrage when Schwers re- 
ferred to him as an “operetta” com- 
poser. He charged libel and the Solo- 
monic wisdom of a Berlin magistrate 
was drawn upon to decide whether or 
not the composer had been grievously 
wronged. 

The name of Johann Strauss was pre- 
sented by covnsel for the defense to 
support a contention that there was 
nothing particularly infamous in being 
identified with operetta. The court 
eventually took this view of the dispute, 
and the critic was absolved on this 
point, though a small fine was levied 
on the defendant because of some more 
frivolous personal comment involving 
the domestic affairs of the composer. 

I cannot recall of any American critic 
getting into legal difficulties because of 
his writings, and I cannot imagine 
George Gershwin, for instance, suing W. 
J. Henderson for anything the latter 
may say about the forthcoming per- 
formance of his “New York’ Concerto; 
or John Alden Carpenter haling Law- 
rence Gilman into court because of his 
particular line of comment on _ the 
promised “Skyscrapers” ballet at the 
Metropolitan. 

Americans are supposed to be a 
litigious people with a faculty for get- 
ting themselves involved in legal ruc- 
tions. Can it be that our lawyers have 
been so pre-occupied with the troubles 
of our corporations, bootleggers and 
divorce-seekers that they have not yet 
discovered the possibilities inherent in 
the basic antagonisms existing between 
those who make music and those whose 
function it is to ask the eternal why? 








Out of all this talk about Paderewski 
refusing to appear as a pianist in Wash- 
ington, because of sentiments or sen- 
sitiveness resulting from his former 
diplomatic and governmental activities, 
has come a definite announcement that 
he will play in the National Capital, 
arrangements having been completed for 
the famous Pole to present a program 
there for the benefit of the American 
Legion’s Endowment Fund. 

It is now given out that the report 
of Paderewski having boycotted the 
Capital resulted from his refusal to give 
a concert “for his own benefit’”—which 
presumably is what every artist does 
when he appears before the public. It 
has also come to light that the former 
Premier of Poland will give benefit con- 
certs for the Legion Fund in New York 
and Detroit, and it will be recalled that 
the Legion was the beneficiary of two 
concerts given by him two years ago. 
Paderewski is said to be the only 
civilian foreigner ever admitted to mem- 
bership in the Legion and to be especially 
proud of having been enrolled in the 
A. E. F. Post of Detroit. 

Now, it is an old story that the 
mighty Ignace Jan, like the late Enrico 
Caruso, never entirely overcame the 
bugaboo of stage-fright, but it would 
seem to me that his buddies of the 


Legion, abetted by the good people of 
the Capital, ought to be able to buck 
him up a bit when the time comes around 
for the knee-shaking ordeal of that 
Washington benefit. 








Absent treatment in various forms 
has been applied to the teaching of 
music, but I am disposed to regard a 
communication now before me, outlining 
a plan to give piano lessons by radio, 
as an entirely new departure. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
has a Conservatory of Music, a radio- 
phone station, and a pair of musicians 
who are primed for broadcasting the 
principles of pedagogy. Prof. James 
Robert Gillette, formerly municipal 
organist at Evanston, IIl., and now head 
of the Carleton Conservatory, is credited 
with having originated the plan, and 
Prof. Frederick Locke Lawrence has 
been intrusted with carrying it out. 

It is set forth that if the aerial cor- 
respondence course in piano playing 
works out satisfactory, instruction on 
the organ, violin and other instruments 
will be undertaken. 

Far be it from me to offer any ob- 
jections or raise any doubts as to the 
practicability or the artistic value of 
such a course, pending an actual trial 
by its proponents. But I am interested 
in the possibilities for Little Willie, as 
he reluctantly takes his place at the 
keyboard and tunes in on his instructor. 

Of course, it would be only an accident 
if he got the sport announcer instead 
of the piano professor, and received, 


round by round, and blow by blow, the 
full ringside reports, and the latest foot- 
ball bulletins, the while he concentrated 
arpeggi, 


dutifully on his scales, and 


major and minor triads. 








Heard in the lobby at the Metro- 
politan, between acts: 

‘“‘What do you think of the new tenor?” 

“Good enough, but not eight dollars 
and twenty-five cents worth.” 

“Well, you didn’t pay that to hear 
him alone. This cast costs money. You 
won’t get a better soprano, contralto and 
bass together very often. Then there’s 
Serafin.” 

“What part is he singing?” 

“He isn’t singing. He’s the conductor. 
The best Italian conductor we have had 
since Toscanini.” 

“IT don’t care who’s conducting. I go 
to opera to hear the tenor. I’m strong 
for Chaliapin, like I used to be for 
Caruso.” 

“He isn’t a tenor, he’s a bass.” 

“He sings Faust, doesn’t he? I just 
got two tickets for Monday night.” 

‘No, of course not. Faust is a tenor 
and Gigli sings the réle. Chaliapin sings 
the bass part.” 

“The devil you say.” 

“Sure, that is just what I do say— 
Boito’s devil, not Gounod’s.” 

With all the joy thus taken out of 
one man’s next operatic engagement, I 
have been wondering if the box office got 
back two tickets for Monday night. 


* * * 


Having ruled with apparent finality 
on this troublesome point of discipline, 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza has remained adam- 
ant in his position that no matter how 
frenetic the applause, there shall never 
again be a repetition of an aria by one 
of his artists during an opera perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan. 

I note in the printed program for a 
recent performance the stern injunction: 

“Positively no encores allowed.” 

To get the real force and significance 
of this ruling it is essential to point out 
that the opera given on this occasion 
was Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande.” 
I have no doubt the rule was strictly 
enforced, says your 
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Galli-Curci’s Return in Concert and 


Lists by Other Artists Regale Chicago 


AUTOOILANUEELELLSSNEGNGDEENONEUENUANONONOAUACEONONONOOGENONOGEQOENGSAsOOMAOOONEOOD AATH LAL 


HICAGO, Nov. 21.—Two “home- 

coming” concerts in Orchestra Hall 
by Amelita Galli-Curci, and many other 
recitals filled the week for Chicago re- 
cital-goers. 

Mme. Galli-Curci sang on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 15, before a very large 
audience, and reappeared on the evening 
of Nov. 17 before another host of ad- 
mirers. Her memorable début with the 
Chicago Opera was made nine years pre- 
viously on Nov. 18. It was agreed that 
this exquisite singer was in better voice 
than Chicago had remembered her to 
be at her last previous hearing. Her 
lower register, always full, has even in- 
creased in beauty. 

She has included in her répertoire 
several new songs, the most striking of 
which is Brahms’ “Dein blaues Auge,” 
sung with tenderness and beauty in her 
second concert. Music of a florid type 
disclosed that remarkable agility which 
never interferes with the gleaming soft- 
ness of Mme. Galli-Curci’s tone, and it 
seemed her execution of runs, staccati 
and other ornaments was never so 
cree so sure and so innately musi- 
cal. 

There was the wonted enthusiasm at 
each of her receptions, many hundreds 
of her audience waiting at the Michigan 
Avenue stage exit to greet her after 
both concerts. At Mme. Galli-Curci’s 
latter appearance, by the way, both John 
McCormack and Tito Schipa were noted 
in her audience. The singer’s husband, 
Homer Samuels, whose accompaniments 
have consistently shown him to be a fine 
pianist, played a group of solos at the 
Sunday matinée, and Manuel Beren- 
guer, flutist, was listed for solos on 
Tuesday evening. 

The Chicago Codperative Orchestra, 
composed of men and women, and 
formed to foster Polish music, was heard 
in its début concert in the Studebaker 
Theater on Nov. 15, under the leadership 








ST. LOUIS GREETS 
SYMPHONIC LISTS 


Local Artists Heard in “Pop” 
Concert—Recital Pro- 
grams Delight 


By Herbert W. Cost 
St. Louis, Nov. 23.—The St. Louis 
Symphony, under Rudolph Ganz, gave 
familiar classics in its pair of concerts 
on Nov. 20 and 21. The program was as 





follows: 
MrmnOns NO. 2s ocicsd veescsss Brahms 
Concerto in A Minor for ’Cello and 
TOUGUORIR cots coc ccvecss see SORUMBRN 
Overture-Fantasie, “Romeo and 
GEO | Weedeidece vanes Tchaikovsky 


For sheer magnificence and beauty the 
Brahms Symphony excels all others of 
the same school and the intricacies of its 
construction were finely unwoven under 
Mr. Ganz’s baton. The orchestra gave 
the score its full worth. In delightful 
contrast came the Tchaikovsky work. 
As an intervening number, the soloist 
H. Max Steindel, ’cellist gave a poetic 
interpretation of the Schumann work. 
It was its first hearing at these concerts. 
With Esmerelda Berry-Mays at the 
piano he encored with “Thou Art So 
Like a Flower” by the same composer. 

A large audience attended the “pop” 
concert in the Odeon last Sunday. The 
crehestral part was widely varied and 
included: 


Overture to “Der Improvisator’’.. D’Albert 
First movement of “Unfinished” 
a PEP er er ee Schubert 
Suite No. 1 from “Carmen’’....... Bizet 
NE ., 'era dw OSiua aed be 5 as Fk 6 Boccherini 
Intermezzo from “Cavalleria 
pS irri eee 
Overture, “Poet and Peasant’”’.....Suppé 


Charlotte Miller Jameson, soprano of 
ulton, Mo., sang the aria “Depuis le 
Jour” from “Louise” in a very finished 
way. Hartzell Lyon, baritone pupil of 
iithan Allan Taussig, gave an aria from 
“Faust.” 

The Symphony gave the first of its 
irst series of children’s concerts on 
hursday afternoon, featuring rhythm 


ll HEPOSOONUQAUOOOATOOONOGQAgRRUG LETS UUAGNAQEE LULU AAEM 


of Edmund Zygman. This able musician 
has already won from his newly or- 
ganized forces unanimity, well balanced 
tone, and an enthusiastic response to his 
conducting. The Polish music listed on 
his program was heard and applauded 
by an eager audience. 

Maria Carreras, pianist, who made 
her local début last season, was heard 
in recital in the Princess Theater on 
Nov. 15, when she played with the same 
delicacy of intention, strength of per- 
formance and nobility of taste with 
which she had created a profound im- 
pression at her earlier recital. 

The Chicago String Quartet played 
in the drawing-room of the Cordon Club 
on the afternoon of Nov. 15. Quartets 
by Mozart and Brahms disclosed its ex- 
cellence in ensemble. 

Joseph N. Moos led the Catholic Casino 
male chorus in a well-renderd program 
at Kimball Hall on Nov. 15. 

Elena Moneak and her Chicago Wo- 
man’s Symphony played in the Chicago 
Theater on Sunday noon, winning the 
applause of a large audience. 

Marshall Righter, soprano, sang in 
the Playhouse on Nov. 15. 

Baroness Olga von Turk-Rohn, so- 
prano. sang in Orchestra Hall on Nov. 
16. The Chicago String Quartet, assist- 
ing artists, also added obligati to some 
Schubert songs, as written by Karl 
Reckzeh. These proved interesting. 

Margaret Wilson-Lagerquist. a young 
and well trained pianist created a favor- 
able impression when she played an 
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Chicago Opera Opens New Hall 
in Fort Wayne 


ORT WAYNE, IND., Nov. 23. 

—The Chicago Civic Opera 
Company traveled to Fort Wayne 
on Nov. 20 to open the new Mizpah 
Temple with a performance of 
“Aida.” All seats had long been 
sold at a flat price of $10, regard- 
less of location. A brilliant audi- 
ence greeted the singers, a number 
of notable guests of the fraternal 
order visiting Fort Wayne for the 
occasion. Virtually the _ entire 
operatic forces were brought to 
this city and no performance was 
given at the Chicago Auditorium 
on that evening. 








excellently chosen program with warmth 
and taste in Kimball Hall on Nov. 17. 
Cobina Wright, soprano, sang in the 
Blackstone Theater last Thursday after- 
noon. She has a clear voice of interest- 
ing quality and sings charmingly. She 
is probably the first singer to use here 
a concert version of Concepcion’s aria 
from “L’Heure Espagnole.” “Guitars et 
Mandolines” by Gabriel Grovlez, now 
conducting for the Chicago Opera, was 
added as an encore. Miss Wright was 
heard by an audience composed largely 
of well known local musicians. 
Marjorie Middelkauff Sherman, mezzo- 
contralto, and Ernau Akely, pianist, 
were heard in joint recital in Kimball 
Hall on Nov. 19. The singer has a voice 
of beautiful quality. The pianist’s best 
point was a large and sonorous tone. 
Moissaye Boguslawski, pianist, was 
heard in recital at Kimball Hall last 
night. EUGENE STINSON. 





PHILADELPHIA FORCES SING “JEWELS” ...... 


TUTTLE LLLP. LLL 





HILADELPHIA, Nov. 23.—The dif- 

ficulties of so complex a work as the 
“Jewels of the Madonna” were mastered 
with distinct credit by the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company last Thursday 
evening in a performance that drew a 
crowded audience to the Metropolitan. 
This opera has heretofore been given in 
this city only by the Chicago Opera, to 
the resources of which it was always 
admirably suited. The management of 
the Civic Opera had, therefore, to con- 
tend with an extremely high standard 
of accomplishment, but the results jus- 
tified the ambitious undertaking. 

Much of the success was due to the 
comprehensive guidance of Alexander 
Smallens, the conductor who coérdinated 
all his material with authority, inspiring 
the principals, vitalizing the responsive- 
ness of the well-trained choruses and 
extracting good tone and accuracy from 
his own men. The two intermezzi were 
played with full appreciation of their 
atmospheric qualities and melodic ap- 
peal. 

The principals included a former New 
York Metropolitan artist, Edouardo 


Ferarri-Fontana. His presentation of 
the part of Gennaro was rightly keyed 
dramatically, but occasional huskiness 
suggested his voice was not at its best. 
Helen Stanley gave a sincere’ portrayal 
of Maliella, singing with authority and 
acting with understanding. Alfredo 
Gandolfi was the Rafaele and Ruth 
Montague, in delightful voice, the 
Carmela. 

The subsidiary character bits were all 
excellently done. Elsa Meiskey was the 
Stella; Tillie Barmach, the Concetta; 
Bernard Poland, the Biasco. Other 
roéles were taken by Veronica Sweigart, 
Helen Botright, Sara Murphy, Albert 
Mahler, Ida Swank, Nina Mazzeo, Theo- 
dore Bayer, Pierino Salvucco, Alexander 
Angelucci, Virgilio Cossovel, Louis Met- 
zinger and Francis Desmond, all Phila- 
delphians. 

The ingratiating ballet was led by 
Caroline Littlefield as Grazia. Capital 
staging and convincing settings, man- 
aged by Alexander Puglia, contributed 
to the verisimilitude which presenta- 
tions of this Wolf-Ferarri work must 
possess to be effective. 
H. T. CRAVEN. 





in music. Mr. Ganz led the children in 
the singing of Brahms’ Lullaby and the 
first part from the Cantata, “Into The 
World” by Benoit. 

The second concert of the Civic Music 
League, of which Elizabeth Cueny is sec- 
retary, took place Tuesday night in the 
Odeon. The capacity audience heard a 
delightful joint song recital by Kath- 
erine Meisle, contralto, and Charles Mar- 
shall, tenor, both artists making a first- 
time appearance. Miss Meisle sang an 
aria from “Samson and Delilah” and a 
group in English and French including 
works by Delibes, Rachmaninoff, Gret- 
chaninoff, MacDowell and Golde. Mr. 
Marshall’s robust tenor was heard to 
excellent advantage in arias from 
“Tosea,” “L’Africaine”’ and “Pagliacci,” 


besides two groups of miscellaneous 
songs. The artists joined in a duet from 
“Alaa.” Accompanists were Solon 


Alberti and Violet Martens. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff gave a piano re- 
cital at the Odeon. He was in his best 
mood and thrilled a well filled house with 
his crisp and colorful playing of the 
Bach Partita, No. 4, Schubert’s Im- 
promptu and his own transcription of 
the same composer’s “The Brooklet,” the 
Chopin Sonata in B Minor and a group 
by Liszt. 

The ’cello program given by Hans 
Kindler included a Valenti Sonata and 
numbers by Cui. Pergolesi, Handel, Van 
Goeus and Piatti. Beatrice Teller, 
violinist and Monya Poe, soprano, as- 
sisted. Stella Kriegshaber played the 
accompaniments. 


Metropolitan To Celebrate Birthday of 
Italian Opera in New York 

On Nov. 28, 1825, Manuel Garcia gave 
the first performance of Italian opera 
in New York. The work was the “Bar- 
ber of Seville.’ On Sunday evening, 
Nov. 29, the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany will commemorate the anniversary 
with a gala “testimonial” concert. Many 
of the most prominent artists will take 
part, among them Frances. Alda, 
Lucrezia Bori, Maria Jeritza, Rosa 
Ponselle, Elisabeth Rethberg, Beniamino 
Gigli, Edward Johnson, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, George Meader, Armand Tokat- 
yan, Giuseppe Danise, Giuseppe De 
Luca and José Mardones. Conductors 
will be Artur Bodanzky, Tullio Serafin, 
Giulio Setti, Louis Hasselmans. Gennaro 
Papi and Giuseppe Bamboschek. 





Ithaca Conservatory to ‘Award Opera 
Scholarships 


IrHacaA, N. Y., Nov. 23.—Announce- 
ment is made by W. Grant Egbert, mu- 
sical director and vice-president of the 
Ithaca Conservatory, that the board of 
directors will award free and partial 
scholarships in the Ithaca School of 
Opera, which is under the direction of 
Andreas Dippel. The Cesar Thomson 
scholarships in violin, annually offered 
to advanced students, were won this 
term by Viola Wasterlain of Tacoma, 
Wash.. and Phillip Williams of Brad- 
ford, Pa., both of whom are now study- 
ing with Mr. Thomson here. This is 
the fourth time Miss Wasterlain has 
been awarded the scholarship. 


SEATTLE QUARTET IN 
YEAR’S FIRST LIST 


Resident Artists Heard in a 
Variety of Pro- 





grams 
By David Scheetz Craig 
SEATTLE, Nov. 21.—The Spargur 


Quartet attracted a large and repre- 
sentative audience to its first concert of 


the 1925-1926 series on Nov. 10 in the 
Olympic Hotel. The program contained 
the Haydn Quartet in D Minor, Op. 76, 
No. 2; the Tchaikovsky Andante Canta- 
bile, and Debussy’s Quartet in G Minor. 
The personnel of this quartet has con- 
tinued the same since its formation ten 
years ago by John M. Spargur, violinist. 
His associates are Albany Ritchie, sec- 
ond violin; E. Hellier Collens, viola, and 
George Kirchner, ’cello. 

The song recital of James Bever 
Norris, bass, with Leone Langdon at 
the piano, was a home-coming event in 
which this young singer scored very de- 
cidedly. Mr. Norris left Seattle a num- 
ber of years ago and has developed into 
an excellent singer. His program started 
with Scarlatti and Handel numbers, and 
included works by Schubert, Liszt, 
Tchaikovsky, Flegier, Ferrari, Sinding, 
and others. Works in English by Phyllis 
Fergus, Seneca Pierce, Oley Speaks and 
Stanley Dickson were given. 

Lucien E. Becker, organist, of Port- 
land, was heard in recital on the new 
organ in the First Christian Church on 


Nov. 18. Mr. Becker played a varied 
program and was assisted by Mrs. 
Russell Thrapp, soprano; Ethel I. 


Strain, contralto; M. W. Brain, piano; 
Siri Engmann, violin, and Paul Park- 
hurst, ’cello. 

«Peter Meremblum, violin member of 
the Cornish school faculty, gave the 
second of a series of historic sonata pro- 
grams on Nov. 3, playing German 
classics of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. On Nov. 10 his pro- 
gram was made up of Brahms and 
Beethoven works. 

On Nov. 14 Mr. Meremblum presented 
a group of advanced violin students in 
ensemble and solo numbers. Soloists 
were Elizabeth Campbell, Katherine 
Lashley, Edith Kendall and Frederick 
Heward. String quartet excerpts were 
given by Miss Kendall, Miss Lashley, 
Leonore Ward and Ruth McDermott. 
Bach’s Sarabande for Four Violins was 
played by Elizabeth Choate, Miss Camp- 
bell, Miss Ward and Mr. Heward. 
Frances Williams and Alice Peterson 
were accompanists. 

Alexine Whisnant introduced three 
of her young piano students in recital 
at the Cornish School on Nov. 14. 

Blanche Rozema presented Evvie May 
Parker in a musicale recently with the 
assistance of other members of her class. 

Pupils of Harry Krinke and Anabelle 
Trent were heard in a musicale on Nov. 
15 at the Wilsonian Apartments. The 
program was given by Madge Baldwin, 
Ruth Bassilides, Alma Daley, Corynn 
Kiehl, Irene Elizabeth Moesser and 
Vesta Muth. 


SAN CARLO OPENS OPERA 
SEASON IN NEW ORLEANS 








“Carmen” with Alice Gentle in Title 
Role Given Before Brilliant First- 
Night Audience 


NEW ORLEANS, Nov. 23.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company opened a four 
weeks’ engagement in the Tulane Thea- 
ter, Monday evening, Nov. 23, with 
“Carmen,” Alice Gentle singing the title 
role. A_ brilliant audience filled the 
house to capacity. 

The San Carlo Company is appearing, 
under the auspices of the New Orleans 
Civic Opera Association. made up of 
prominent business and _ professional 
men for the purpose of reviving tradi- 
tions of the old French opera house 
which made New Orleans famous as 
the first city in the country to have 
permanent seasons of opera. 

The advance sale for the remaining 
twenty performances assures Fortune 
Gallo, impresario of the San Carlo Com- 
pany, one of the most financially suc- 
cessful engagements this city has known. 





CHARLES City, IowA, Nov. 21.—The 
Matinée Musical Club of Mason City, 
furnished a musical program for the 
Twentieth Century Club in the Con- 
gregational Church recently. The pro- 
gram consisted of piano, vocal, organ, 
and ensemble numbers. 
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CONTRALTO 


Captivates Chicago Critics 
At Her Recital in Studebaker Theatre 
Sunday Afternoon, November 8, 1925 
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GIFTED!” ig 

Chicago Herald and Examiner, Glenn Dillard Gunn I 

Hts 

‘““GENUINENESS OF METHOD! GOOD <¢ 

SCHOOLING! ADMIRABLE MEANS!” Ip 

Chicago Daily News, Maurice Rosenfeld E 

“UNCOMMONLY GOOD VOICE! A LOT & 

OF MUSICIANLY FEELING! ENUNCIA- & 

TION A DELIGHT!” B 

Chicago Tribune, Edward Moore | 

“CLEAN ENUNCIATION! INTERPRETA- & 

TIVE FORCE! GOOD SINGING!” a 

Chicago Evening Post, Karleton Hackett Hs 

Hs 

“Sings with appreciation for the music. Songs were I 

given with clean enunciation and interpretative force. (f 

Good singing. Charles Lurvey played sympathetic ac- (& 

companiments.”—Chicago Evening Post, Karleton Hackett. | 

**A contralto well worth attention. An uncommonly C 

good voice. A lot of musicianly feeling. Her English (¢ 

enunciation is a delight to the ear.”—Chicago Tribune, | 

Edward Moore. Hi 

“A young singer and a beautiful one. A voice of Ii 

genuine contralto depth, and a style which is sincere, | 

dignified and individual.”—Chicago Daily Journal, Eugene — |& 

Stinson. Hs 

“A contralto that has the bright color and the flexibility I 

of the soprano imposed upon its natural timbre. Splendid |} 

H RED Sits nha ; BBS rian ___Apeda Photo = musicianship. Can sing the English language so that one If 
i | | realizes its beauty, knows that song is a lyric address to [ff 
|| TELEGRAM | the listener. Greatly gifted with spirit and with feeling. | 
She made Hageman’s noble song, “Christ Went Up Into | 
| LOUDON CHARLTON CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 8, 1925 the Hills,’ one of the finest moments of the season, thanks | 

Hy _ CARNEGIE HALL to her own tale nts and the gorgeous accompaniment of It 
Y NEW YORK : tharles Lurvey.”—Chicago Herald and Examiner, Glenn Cy 
| | | MORRISEY’S CONCERT THIS AFTERNOON A GLoRious suc. | Dillard Gunn. i 
" CESS. THE HOUSE WAS PACKED AND AUDIENCE VERY EN- “Much charm of manner, grace of person and _ affa- I! 
i | THUSIASTIC. SHE WAS IN WONDERFUL VOICE AND THE bility in disposition characterized the appearance of Marie " 
i FLOWERS WERE GORGEOUS. SURELY A GREAT TRIUMPH FOR mone sf mezzo-contralto. Sang with a genuineness of i 
D MORRISEY TODAY. method and vocal proficiency. “Brought out good school- | 
" | BERTHA OTT, INC. ing, admirable means and a clear enunciation of the texts Cy 
i Tae = of her songs.”—Chicago Daily News, Maurice Rosenfeld. i 
nd 

" MANAGEMENT LOUDON CHARLTON ; 
i CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK BRUNSWICK RECORDS _ | 
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Recitals of High Caliber Fill New York's Concert Halls 
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Fewer Concerts Given Than 
Previous Week, but Stand- 
ard Remains High and 
Public’s Interest Continues 
Unabated — Grainger Ac- 
claimed in Only Recital of 
Season—Hartmann String 
Quartet Makes Good Im- 
pression in Début—Gabri- 
lowitsch Draws Capacity 


House at Anniversary Con- 
cert 


SINCE the recital season 
is launched in Man- 
hattan, the number of 
events from week to 
week varies hardly at 
all. The past week 
showed a slightly smaller number 
than that previous, but the standard 
of performance was equally high. 
Mme. Charles Cahier gave an inter- 
esting recital mostly of new and un- 
familiar works, and Wilhelm Bachaus 
and Galli-Curci were both welcomed 
by capacity houses. The Friends of 
Music introduced three new works at 
their concert and revived an _ un- 
familiar choral work of Mendelssohn. 








Clara Elena Sanchez, Solo 


Clara Elena _ Sanchez, Mexican 
soprano, whose musical studies in New 
York have been financed by the govern- 
ment of her native country, and who has 
appeared in concert with other artists 
here, gave a song program by herself in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 
16. Mme. Sanchez offered a program of 
wide variety both as to period and geog- 
raphy and she was acclaimed by an 
audience of size. The singer’s voice is 
one of apparent volume and good quality 
but her breath control seemed unsteady 
at times and an explosive production also 
militated against finer effects. In her 
classical group, Handel’s “Sommi Dei” 
which opened the program was the best 
of Mme. Sanchez’ classical songs. Two 
“first time” songs written especially for 
the singer, by G. E. Campa and J. D. 
Tereero, were also effective and well 
sung. The aria, “More Regal in His 
Low Estate” from Gounod’s “Queen of 
Sheba” which is having an altogether 
uncalled-for popularity at present, dis- 
played the singer’s gifts for dramatic 


interpretation. The final group of 
Spanish and Mexican Folk songs was 
effective. J. A. H. 


Grainger’s One and Only 


Perey Grainger was heard in his only 
New York recital of the season in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Nov. 16. 


But Mr. Grainger’s appearance was a 
good deal more than an average recital. 
He has not often played as beautifully as 
he did on this occasion. He seemed to 
be completely occupied with the music 
at hand—which has not always been the 
case. His familiar sunniness was in 
evidence, but not predominatingly so, his 
extraordinary ability to color was again 
noted, and his technic was admirable as 
always. But Mr. Grainger used these 
as the means to an end. He seemed to 
be repeating to himself “the music’s 
the thing.” 

The pianist brought remarkable fresh- 
ness to the B Flat Partita of Bach, 
playing it with extreme clarity of detail 
ind, by variety of his touch, never allow- 
ng dryness to raise its ugly head. His 
srahms Sonata had a large amount of 
thought behind it, possibly too much, to 
he exclusion of spontaneity. Chopin 
vas not his long suit 2ither, the C Minor 
study from Op. 25, sounding too much 
like a lot of arpeggios and too little like 
the ocean’s roar. The A Flat Polonaise 
eemed very labored. 

__In Debussy, Ravel, Fauré and Albejiz, 
Mr. Grainger was supreme. His own 
pleasant transcription of Fauré’s “Nell” 
‘arned him furious applause, but his 
‘nest performance of the evening was 
that of “Le Gibet,” one of Ravel’s 


greatest inspirations. When Mr. Grain- 
ger had finished, one wondered with 
Bertrand, the author of “Gaspard de 
Pa Nuit,” of which “Le Gibet” is a 
part, “Is it the stir of the night wind 
I hear, or the sigh of the man on the 
gallows-tree?” W. 8. 


New York Trio and Reger 


The opening concert of the seventh 
season by the New York Trio, Clarence 
Adler, pianist; Louis Edlin, violinist; 
and Cornelius Van Vliet, ‘cellist, in 
Aeolian Hall on Monday of last week, 
brought to hearing a novelty by Reger. 
What was announced as the first per- 
formance in America of that composer’s 
Trio in E Minor demonstrated that the 
string ensemble was not the German 
contrapuntal giant’s best field. 

The Trio is written with curious scorn 
of the opportunities which this combina- 
tion of instruments richly provides. The 
opening Allegro moderato was reared on 
a structure of songful Romanticism, with 
crabbed excursions into contrapuntal 
fields. The Allegretto made considerable 
ado over an insignificant, tinkling theme 
which suggested the pianissimo music 
played in theaters at the entrance of the 
burglar. The Largo, unduly solemn, had 
the most substantial content of the 
work, and the players had to bow re- 
peatedly after its performance. Without 
denying the beauty of some incidental 
harmonic passages, the whole rather sug- 
gested the classroom of skillful impro- 
visation. 

It was significant that Beethoven’s 
Trio in E Flat, the only other work on 
the list—that composer’s Op. 1, No. 1— 
held far more of beauty and genius 
than Reger’s Op. 102. In this work the 
abilities of the New York Trio were 
satisfyingly displayed. The veteran au- 
thority of the ’cellist, Mr. Van Vliet, is 
a bulwark of strength for the ensemble, 
as indeed are the expert talents as 
pianist of Mr. Adler. Finally, there is 
the brilliant tone and technical facility 
of Mr. Edlin to lend color and smooth- 
ness to the ensemble. The beautiful 
Adagio Cantabile of the latter work was 
made to sing satisfyingly under the 
fingers of the players, and the Scherzo 
and Finale found them displaying in- 
cisiveness and balance in a vigorous per- 
formance. Bm my 


Hartmann String Quartet 


Arthur Hartmann, seasoned violinist 
and no novice in foursome playing, in- 
troduced his own string quartet on 
Nov. 16, in the Town Hall, his associates 
being Bernard Ocko, Mitja Stillman and 
Lajos Shuk. The début of the organiza- 
tion had the artistic indorsement of 
Ernst. von Dohnanyi, who appeared as 
assisting artist. The program consisted 
of Frank Bridge’s G Minor Quartet, 
Dohnanyi’s Piano Quintet in E Flat 
Minor, Op. 26, and Beethoven’s E Minor 
Quartet from Op. 59. 

Aside from an occasional silhouetted 
prominence of the first violin, the play- 
ing of the new Quartet had a balance 
worthy of a group more versed in 
routine. Their rapport was sensitive, 
and their agreement in matters of 
nuance and emphasis was very appre- 
ciable. Freshness, warmth and imagina- 
tion were evident in their readings. The 
abounding vitality of the ensemble, com- 
bined with its musicianship and its 
feeling for tonal color, assure its con- 
tinued progress. 

Of the three movements in the Bridge 
Quartet, the third—a fanciful Scherzo 
in the same vein as Waldo Warner’s 
pixy revels—is the most interesting. 
The opening Allegro has some piquant 
moments, but wanders too long in a 
rather sandy waste. The work as a 
whole is a good example of English 
temperament trying to adapt itself to 
French impressionism, not always suc- 
cessfully. 

With the composer at the piano, the 
Dohnanyi Quintet had an authoritative 
performance. Dohnanyi is a romanticist 
who respects the classic forms and fills 
them with a fine poetic content. This 
Quintet contains sustained lyric flights, 
moods of quiet reverie, relaxations in 
gayety and an impetuous finale. Par- 
ticularly charming is the Intermezzo— 
in essence a Scherzo of graceful out- 
lines and lambent humor. The composer 
played his part of the score with beauty 
of tone and adroit fleetness. and with 
a restraint that was a model for all 


pianists essaying chamber music. 
R. C. B. B. 


BENEFIT IS GIVEN FOR AGED ARTISTS 





Emma Steiner Leads Men 
Recruited From State 
Symphony Forces 

Emma R. Steiner, conductor and com- 


poser who last spring celebrated her 


fiftieth anniversary in the former ca- 
pacity, led an orchestra recruited from 
the State Symphony in a benefit concert 
at the Metropolitan Nov. 17. For many 
years Miss Steiner and Margaret I. 
MacDonald have devoted themselves to 
the project of building a home for aged 
and infirm musicians. On a five-acre 
tract in Bay Shore, L. I., they have 
erected a twenty-room building, and this 
concert, like a similar one given last in 
May, was in aid of a campaign to collect 
funds for its enlargement. The found- 
ers have been encouraged by the recent 
gift of a twenty-five acre tract in the 
Adirondacks from W. H. McNutt. 


The concert consisted mainly of com- 
positions by Miss Steiner, including the 
overture to her opera “Fleurette,” and 
excerpts from “The Man from Paris” 
also from her pen, and “Burra Pundit.” 
Song groups were given by Enzo Sera- 
fini, assisted by Loretto O’Connell; 
Yvette Rugel, assisted by Charles Ross; 
and Mr. Serafini, Wing Tabor Wetmore, 
and Mignon Sutorius appeared in vari- 
ous excerpts from Miss Steiner’s light 
operas. Miss Steiner conducted with a 
vigor that belied her years. The large 
audience was very appreciative. 

Addresses were made by Miss Steiner 
and Charles D. Isaacson. Miss Steiner 
gave a moving narration of the way in 
which the Bay Shore home has grown 
up through constant small additions, and 


through the hard work of devoted 
women. 
“Miss MacDonald and myself,” she 


said, “—I will not name the other women 
—have more than once been seen on step- 
ladders painting the house.” G. M-S. 





Doris Doe, Contralto 


Doris Doe, contralto, who was heard in 
recital last season, making a most pleas- 
ing impression, again appeared in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 17, 
with George Vause at the piano. Miss 
Doe began by selecting her program very 
well, and continued by singing it with 
conviction, so that the result was a most 
agreeable one. The first group in Italian 
was of two antique songs by Caldara and 
Scarlatti, and two modern ones by Si- 
bella. All were well sung and the dif: 
ferent styles cleverly differentiated. The 
second group in German continued two 
Grieg songs, and Strauss’s “Ruhe meine 
Seele” and Brahms’ “Von Ewiger Liebe.” 
In these Miss Doe established herself as 
a lieder singer of undoubted value. In 
the third group, Debussy’s “Beau Soir” 
was the high light, a really lovely piece 
of singing, and Lenormand’s “Quelle 
Souffrance’ was also very fine. Even 
the artist’s fine conception, however, did 
not raise Dupare’s “La Vague et la 
Cloche” to the level of the other numbers. 
The final group was in English and con- 
tained Hallet Gilberté’s “A Frown—A 
Smile,’ sung for the first time and well 
received. Two songs of La Forge, 
“Dreams of Thee” and “Hills,” and Lily 
Strickland’s “My Lover is a_ Fisher- 
man” completed the group. Miss Doe’s 
voice is one of unusual beauty and this, 
combined with a musical intelligence of 
unusually high caliber, makes her sing- 
ing a real pleasure. J. A. H. 


Idelle Patterson Returns 
Idelle Patterson, lyric-coloratura so- 
prano, who has not been heard in recital 
for some time, returned to Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 17, giving a pro- 
gram of unusual interest with A. Russ 
Patterson at the piano. Mme. Patterson 
was somewhat hampered by an obvious 
cold, but sang bravely in spite of it and 
achieved noteworthy results. In the aria 
from Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore” the singer 
had the assistance of Ruth Kemper, 
violinist, who contributed the effective 
obbligato. The first group ended with 
the Mozart “Allelujah!” which is be- 
coming an almost daily occurrence. The 
second group was of German songs, well 
given, and the third in French, the latter 
containing two of great difficulty, 
Liszt’s “O, Quand Je Dors” and the 
aria of the Queen of Shemaka from “Coq 
d’Or.” Mme. Patterson negotiated the 
altitudinous notes in the latter, without 
difficulty. Dalcroze’s vivacious “L’Oiseau 
Bleu” had to be repeated. Two groups 
in English followed, Meta Schumann’s 
“Thee” being particularly well received. 
Mme. Patterson was well received by an 
audience that expresed much enthusiasm 
over her singing. Jd. D. 


Frank Sheridan Plays 


The first performance in New York 
of “The Master Class” by Abram 
Chasins lent interest (if any needed to 
be lent) to the piano recital of Frank 
Sheridan in the Town Hall on Wednes- 
day evening of last week. Mr. Chasins 
is a piano pupil of Ernest Hutcheson, 
and conceived the brilliant idea of de- 
picting, in a series of piano pieces, the 
characters of a few of the members of 
Mr. Hutcheson’s master classes. The 
numbers are undoubtedly clever, esne- 
cially the first two, labelled “Precocity” 


and “Dualism,” respectively. ‘“Pre- 
cocity” deals with a child prodigy who 
plays everything very correctly and 
colorlessly. Mr. Sheridan’s performance 
of it was a marvel of imagination and 
subdued intelligence, and contained just 
the right amount of ineffective bril- 
liance and conscious accuracy. “Gradus 
ad Palais Royale,” depicting “the tech- 
nical whiz who finds jazz tunes her most 
distracting influence in the pursuit of 
the daily scale and octave,” also pleased, 
with its reference to Gershwin’s “Rhap- 
sody in Blue” (which, however, one 
refuses to admit is jazz) and some of 
what are known as his “song hits.” 

Daniel Gregory Mason’s “Three Sil- 
houettes,” also having their first hear- 
ing, were interesting and musicianly, 
and Mr. Sheridan treated them sym- 
pathetically. 

The program was not confined en- 
tirely to novelties. The Bach-Busoni 
Chaconne, which the pianist gave a 
splendid and spirited reading, a Schu- 
mann group, and Chopin’s B Minor 
Sonata were also included. 

This last had its first performance of 
the season. Ww. S 


Maximilian Rose Returns 


Maximilian Rose, violinist, who is by 
no means unknown to New York audi- 
ences, gave a “recital of violin music,” as 
he termed it, in Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 18, playing two concertos, 
those of Bach in Tivadar Nachez’ ar- 


rangement, and the Bruch D Minor. He 
also gave two shorter groups by 
Sibelius, Vecsey, Szymanowski, Bloch 


and Paganini. 

Mr. Rose’s playing at this concert, 
impressed as it has at former hearings, 
by its vividness, both in the matter of 
color and technique. To an excellent 
and melodious tone, he unites a facile 
left hand and the result is peculiarly 
satisfactory. The Bruch was given an 
excellent performance, and if the Bach 
was somewhat lacking in depth, it was 
well played and the result was interest- 
ing. Sibelius’ Romanze was a fine piece 
of tone color and the “Campanella” of 
Paganini which concluded the program, 
a model of virtuosity. The audience was 
loud in its demand for encores. Emil 
J. Polak gave admirable support at the 
piano. do. 


Josef Fuch’s Recital 


Josef Fuchs, violinist, who has ap- 
peared before in New York, and who 
is at present concertmaster of the 
Capitol Theater, gave a recital in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Nov. 18. 
Mr. Fuchs is an artist of a distinctly 
higher order. He has a firm hold on 
the violinist’s bag of tricks, his tone is 
large and warm, and he manages to 
inject personality into the works that 
he projects. Mr. Fuchs is not satisfied 
with being a violinist; he is also a 
musician. 

Bach’s G Minor Sonata for violin alone 
was well played and was as interesting 
as any composition in this form could 
possibly be, which is not saying a great 
deal. Leo Weiner’s Sonata in F Sharp 
Minor was better, with Mr. Fuchs bring- 
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GHE Cherniavskys are 
ai} returning now from a 
“ve~q tour of South Africa, 
=<3) in which they achieved 
a miracle by giving fifty con- 
certs within ten weeks! And 
then they gave a phenomenal 
recital to a capacity audience in 
London before sailing on the 
Montrose on November 20. 
Although the Cherniavskys 
are philosophers and wander- 
ers, a picturesque trio of de- 
voted brothers, the sentiment 
and colorful words which in- 
evitably accompany their ar- 
rival in any town have not 
obscured the most essential fac- 
tor in their make-up, namely, 
their supreme musicianship and 
artistry. Firm in their belief 
in the supremacy of chamber 
music, they have combined 
their talents for twenty-five 
years, ever since they first left 












4EW YORK, the magnet 
of musicians, has for 
several years held lit- 
tle charm for the 
Cherniavsky brothers, Leo, 
Mischel and Jan. Better for 
them the wilds of Africa, the 
bush of Australia and audiences 
of cowboys or cannibals. They 
are adventure loving, these 
three musical musketeers, 
whose romantic deeds and 
travels can hardly be equalled 
by any Dumas hero. But at last 
they are coming back again and 
will give their first New York 
recital in Aeolian Hall on 
December 6. 




































In the meantime, just to give 
a general idea of how they have 
been playing troubadour from 
veldt to town, here is a list of 
the countries they have visited: 

























Russi Malt L : 
Anateatio Gibraltar Odessa, Russia, as child prodi- 
New Zealand China gies in 1900. It is one of those 
Tasmania India rare cases of child prodigies 
England Burma who made good. : 
Germany Fiji Islands Among the more important 
France > Canary Islands engagements recently booked 
Egypt Java for their coming season are the 
Canada Honolulu following: 

South Africa Ceylon Aeolian Hall. New York, Dec. 6. 


Jordan Hall, Boston, Dec. 8. 
Montgomery, Ala., Dec. 14. 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y., Jan. 5. 
Jordan Hall, Boston, Jan. 6. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 14. 
Bowling Green, O., Jan. 15. 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 17. 
Evansville, Ind., Jan. 20. 
Boulder, Col., Jan. 26. 
Middle West, Feb. 1-Feb. 20. 
Colorado, Feb. 22-28. 
Utah, March 1-8. 
California, March 7-13. 
— March 16-31. 

exas Panhandle Festival, Amarillo, 
i sual ao April 5-12. 






South America 







Be si 












Opinions of the Press 
the World Over 


“Three of the most remarkable 
young men in the world of music.”— 


London Standard. 
































“A perfect trio. Exceedingly fine. 


Their conception is at all times good THE CHERNIAVSKYS SS. of 


and the execution brilliant.”—Evening 




















Post, New Zealand. ate , . 9 2 
Leo, Violinist Jan, Pianist MiscHeEL, ’Cellist Opinions of the Press 
“These brothers have within them he World Ov 
that which enhances the music of the the Wor ver 
masters, with their earnestness, tech- “Splendid ‘eianshi 1 
nical skill, extreme care, delicate [ ae 5 ila aa anna re Ee on 2 Pe 
finish and that rare Slavonic flair | fect unanimity.”—London Daily Mail. 






which they radiate.”"—The Dominion. - “They added another triumph to 

R e Cc 1t ql their Pacific Coast conquests and you 
grateful will go a long way in the musical 
world before you meet another trio 
of such novel attractions as these.”— 


“The Arensky presented 
opportunity for the display of the 
Cherniavskys’ efficiency and the range 





> Ble — work.”—Sydney Aeolian Hall Los Angeles Tribune. 
oT ohn The ceaseless energy with 
“They thrilled us again and again. e which they hurl forth over their au- 
wees ie ee , > - dience in flaunting rhythms and 
They are really great artists.” —N. Y. New York, Sunday Evening, Dec. 6, 1925 fnrmonies, dat ugh nd se, and 
§ c ith an incandescen 








brilliance. If you can conceive of the 


Toronto has heard many great and dynamism of an arrow in swift flight, 














ee ee ee I. Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Violon- or recall the ideal of that thrilling 
eve ow any 4 B site . . . : 
in music than was heard when the enti, Op. 70, NO. Lo... sees Beethoven eer aie vem cae lg Lt 
gy tek played here.”—Toronto idea of the Cherniavsky emotional- 
aily News. : P sf tok , ism.”—Los Angeles Times. 
: . ’ II. Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Violon- 7 | 
| | “Their genuine superb technique a The first two concerts given by the | 
| and magnetism places their perform- cello. Op. ee rae Tchaikovsky Cherniavsky brothers served to reveal | 
ance among the superlatives. Each is / a remarkable artistic development in | 
=| a rarely endowed master of his own the individual work of the trio. A | 
instrument and in concerted numbers ia ~~ pA Pp ‘ Toate ‘ vibrant spirituality and a degree of 
( Ill. Fantasie for Pianoforte, Violin and siadt Gelinas died ete ea 


they are magnificent. These three | 
brothers of genius have made them- rs . 2, . ’ _ ° work an important factor in the col- 
; ( ® a J r\ i eee a ° . ‘ re 
| selves by one concert the most talked \ ; loncello = ( Major I rank Bridge lective success of the Cherniavskys. 
of and most generously praised artists | 
in years.”—Honolulu Star. 











| 
. — } 
—The Times, Johannesburg, Trans- | 
_—" —_— ——— vaal, Sept. 13, 1925. 








Management, HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York |! 
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CONVENTION URGES 
AID FOR COMPOSERS 


N. Y. State Federated Clubs 
Sponsor Native Music at 
Rochester Meet 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 21.—The New 
York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which held a convention in this 
city at the Hotel Seneca, included music 
in its week’s program. 

A luncheon by the music division of 
the State Federation was given at the 
Women’s City Club, attended by about 
seventy-five delegates. Mrs. Harold Vin- 
cent Milligan was chairman, and Dr. 
Howard Hanson director of the Eastman 
School, gave an interesting talk on 
American composers, urging the need of 
their support and pointing out that such 
support would be adequately shown in 
seeing that an American composition 
was placed on every musical program. 

Mrs. Milligan, chairman of the divi- 
sion of music has promised that, before 
another convention, a definite sum for 
music will be set aside. 

At a tea given by the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union for the 
visiting club women at the home of 
Mrs. Henry Danforth, the string quartet 


from the Resnikoff-Maas School of 
Music gave a sharp program. Lucille 
Curtis, soprano, sang a group of songs, 
accompanied by Mary Ertz Will, dur- 
ing the program given after the Hel- 
muth dinner. 

The Hochstein String Quartet, from 
the Hochstein Memorial Music Settle- 
ment School, played some numbers be- 
tween the business. sessions. Lena 
Everett, soprano, gave a group of songs, 
acompanied by Alice C. Wysard. The 
chorus of employees from Sibley Lind- 
say and Curr Company’s department 
store gave a program, led by Stanley 
Hawkins, and Georgia Rosenthal, ’cellist, 
was heard in some numbers accompanied 
by Mrs. Will. The latter also was ac- 
companist for Francis Jones, violinist. 
Both Mr. Jones and Miss Rosenthal were 
from the Resnikoff-Maas School of 
Music. 

The convention adjourned to Kilbourn 
Hall, where a program was given by 
the department of Fine Arts of the Fed- 
eration. Dr. Hanson opened the pro- 
gram with a few words of greeting, and 
Mrs. Milligan gave a short talk. The 
musical part of the program was under 
the direction of the National Music Lea- 
gue, of which Vera Bull Hull is asso- 
ciate director. It furnished two young 
artists for the occasion—Bernard Ocko, 
violinist, and Geraldine Marwick, so- 
prano—both of whom were successful. 





All the material in MusiIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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Toscha Seidel Returns from Europe 
for Transcontinental Recital ‘Tour 


GONULTAAUAANELNATEANATAAEAUAO OATES AAA TAEEAATA AAU A 


(Portrait on front page) 


OSCHA SEIDEL, Russian violinist, 

recently returned to this country 
after a season of appearances in Central 
and Northern Europe in time to prepare 
for his first New York recital of the 
year. He has embarked on an extensive 
transcontinental tour. 

Mr. Seidel found time for his first 


experience at radio broadcasting in the 
Atwater Kent series of aerial recitals 
by noted artists, before he left New York 
on his tour. He found the experience 
exciting and his listeners enthusiastic, 
as hundreds of letters proved. 

The violinist’s tour has taken him 
through the States of the Middle West 
into the provinces of Canada. From 
there he will continue his tour to the 
Pacific Coast, frequent appearances, in- 
cluding those in Seattle and Portland, 
Ore. He will play in numerous concerts 
on the Pacific Coast and will visit Cali- 
fornia, where he is engaged in the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the State until 
Christmas, when he turns toward the 
East once more. He will be heard in 
the Bagby Musicales in New York in 
January, and will then conclude his 


engagements in the East and Middle 
West under the general management of 
the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 

Mr. Seidel was born in Odessa, Russia, 
in 1900. At an early age, he showed 
unmistakable musical talent. In 1912 
Leopold Auer accepted him as a scholar- 
ship pupil. For six years Mr. Seidel 
studied with Mr. Auer, making his first 
public appearance in Christiana in 1915 
and _ subsequently touring Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. His first Ameri- 
can tour in the spring of 1918, was a 
decided success, and after two years in 
this country, he returned to Europe, 
where he was again acclaimed during a 
season. 

After a series of notable successes in 
London and on the Continent in 1921, 
Mr. Seidel went to Australia and New 
Zealand, where he spent the summer on 
a concert tour. He returned to America 
for his third tour of this country, early 
in October, 1922, beginning at San Fran- 
cisco and continuing eastward to New 
York and the Atlantic States. In 1924 
he was again heard in America. 

He has been heard with many sym- 
phony orchestras, including the New 
York Philharmonic, Chicago Symphony, 
Cleveland Orchestra, St. Louis Sym- 
phony, and other organizations. 





WICHITA HEARS CONCERTS 


Conservatory Faculty Programs and 


Tenor’s Song List Applauded 


WIcHITA, KAN., Nov. 21.—The Three 
Arts Conservatory gave its second fac- 


ulty concert of the season recently at 
the Wichita High School. Artists ap- 
pearing on the program were Mary 
Enoch-Petrone, Ruby Woolf, Lillian 
Bourman, Geraldine Shanks, J. Singer, 
and Nanette Knable James, with Vera 
Haven and Otto L. Fischer as accom- 
panists. 

A program of a popular nature was 
given by members of the faculty of the 
Wichita College of Music and Dramatic 
Art at the Roosevelt High School. The 
following artists appeared on the pro- 
gram: Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Lind- 
berg, Dorothy Finley and Chloe Steele. 
The concert was given under the aus- 
pices of the Asbury Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 

A recital by pupils of the Wichita 
College of Music and Dramatic Art was 
given by Leonard Farrell, Kathrine 
Harness, Margaret Craig, James Ridell, 
Roma Kirkland, Lora Downing, Mellon 
Lewis and Camille Marshall. 

D. Groondland, tenor, gave an inter- 
esting recital of Jewish sacred music at 
the Synagogue. T. L. KREBs, 





Paul Whiteman Plays in Decatur 


DECATUR, ILL., Nov. 21.—The opening 
concert of the Star Course, sponsored 
by Milliken University, was given by 
Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra in 
the Lincoln Square Theater. The pro- 


gram given was well received. Mr. 
Whiteman gave an especially fine read- 
ing of Ferdie Grofe’s tone poem 
“Mississippi.” The greater part of his 
program, however, was given over to 
numbers of a more popular nature and 
several excellent specialties. Winifred 
Minturn, secretary of the James Milli- 
ken Conservatory, has charge of the 
course. 





Queena Mario Sings in Marion 


MARION, OHIO, Nov. 21.—Queena 
Mario, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, gave a recital recently in the 
Grand Theater under the auspices of the 
Marion Lecture Recital Club. Imogene 
Peay accompanied. The program ranged 
from the “Shadow Song” from 
“Dinorah” and “Ah, fors é@ lui” from 
“Traviata” to lyrics by Deems Taylor 
and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Other num- 
bers on the much-applauded program 
were by Handel, Mozart, Massenet, 
Rachmaninoff and La Forge. Miss Peay 
played MacDowell’s Etude de Concert. 





Gunster Scores in Brownsville 


BROWNSVILLE, TEX., Nov. 21.—Fred- 
erick Gunster, tenor, gave the third con- 
cert on his fall tour in this city on 
Oct. 22. The recital was sponsored by 
the Music Club, and Mr. Gunster scored 
an emphatic success with the large 
audience. At the close of his varied pro- 
gram he was given an ovation by the 
audience, which was reluctant to leave- 





The State Symphony has moved its 
offices to Chickering Hall, 27 West Fifty- 
seventh Street. 
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BOROWSKI NOVELTY 
IS LISTED BY STOCK 


Chicago Symphony Opens 
New Afternoon Series— 
Brailowsky Plays 


By Eugene Stinson 


CHICAGO, Nov. 21.—At the regular 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
subscription series of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, given under Frederick Stock, 
Nov. 13 and 14, Alexander Brailowsky 
was the piano soloist. The program was: 





“‘Leonore” Overture, No. 2....Beethoven 
Symphony in D.......ceccecccs os MOSAIC 
COMCOTTO I. Be BEIGE. «+ 645000 008 Chopin 


Tone poem, ‘‘Semiramis’’.. Felix Borowski 
(First performance) 
“*Totentanz” 


Mr. Stock’s reading of the symphony 
was of a cool and flawless nature. In 
the Overture he brought out the themes 
with characteristic clarity and force. It 
is interesting to notice that Mr. Stock 
habitually gives a more dramatic per- 
formance of the overtures in his réper- 
toire than of any other style of com- 
position. 

Mr. Borowski’s novelty proved to be 
highly complicated in structure, though 
its argument was presented with ad- 
mirable lucidity. The composer, who is 
also the author of the erudite notes in 
the program book, explained the varied 
qualities of his heroine, her beauty, her 
strange power over the men who died 
for her, and her bellicose spirit; these 
he incorporated into his music with skill 
and genuine poetic feeling. This work 
is one of the most enjoyable and coherent 
examples of contemporary music Mr. 
Stock has presented here. 

Mr. Brailowsky gave a_ beautifully 
polished, and very conservative reading 
of the Concerto. His performance was 
less an interpretation of the music 
than a remarkable demonstration of the 
strength, agility and fineness of a first- 
rate technic. 

The Chicago Symphony opened a new 
series of subscription concerts on Nov. 






17. This course will consist of six month- 
ly concerts, to be given on Tuesday after- 
noons. Frederick Stock conducted and 
Mr. Brailowsky was again the soloist in 
the following program: 
Overture, “CArmeval”....ccccecss Dvorak 
“Unfinished’’ Symphony........ Schubert 


Scherzo, ‘“‘The Bumble Bee,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Ween: Os 45 v0.08 Nbeekee vans 9 Sibelius 

March of the Little Fauns, from 
EE as 6c ta aae eheuaeee Pierné 

Second “Hungarian” Rhapsody... .Liszt 


Piano Concerto in C Minor. .Saint-Saéns 


The list was of a more popular order 
than Mr. Stock ordinarily chooses for his 
subscription concerts. It was appropriate 
in mood, however, for the audience was 
in a festive spirit, as a course supple- 
mentary to the Friday one has been 
needed for several years. The present 
series is already almost completely sub- 
scribed. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scherzo and 
Pierné’s ballet music were both re- 
peated. Mr. Brailowsky played con- 
summately, as far as his skill at the 
keyboard is concerned; and his audience 
was held spellbound. 

The Symphony began a series of 
popular west-side concerts on Monday 
night at the International Amphitheater 
in the Union Stock Yards, and on Wed- 
nesday night plaved Schumann’s Fourth 
Symphony and other music, including 
Richard Strauss’ early Serenade for 
wind instruments, in its downtown series 
of popular concerts, in Orchestra Hall. 





Capital University School of Music 
Opens Branches 
CoLumMBus, Nov. 21.—The Capital 


University School of Music has opened 
branch studios in the downtown section 
of Columbus and also in neighboring 
towns. The Lancaster will be in charge 
of Earl Hughes. The West Jefferson 
branch, offering special violin instruc- 
tion, will add courses in wood, wind and 
brass instruments. Canal, Winchester, 
Woodstock, Mount Sterling and London 
are the remaining cities where studios 
have been opened. Maude Ochs will 


assist in public school music and elemen- 
tary normal department music courses. 
Ellys Snyder, baritone, will have charge 
of music courses at —— High School. 


LEHMAN. 


Photo by Moffett 


PITTSBURGH HEARS 
ENGLISH “CARMEN” 


Local Groups and Artists 
Active in Variety of 


Concerts 
By William E. Benswanger 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 21.—The Art 
Society of Pittsburgh presented the 
Manhattan Opera Company of New 
York in a performance of “Carmen” in 
English, in Carnegie Music Hall, on 
Nov. 12. The singers were Dorothy 
Pilzer, Anita Lowell, Nicolas Vasilieff, 
Leon Hoffmeister, Alma McVey and 
Harriet Hall. Gustav Hinrichs con- 
ducted and was also the general director. 

Dallmeyer Russell gave a piano re- 
cital on Nov. 138, before a large and 
cordial audience. This Pittsburgh artist 
will play the Saint-Saéns Concerto in 
C Minor with the St. Louis Symphony 
and with the Minneapolis Orchestra in 
their home cities in January. 

The P. M. I. String Orchestra, under 
Charles N. Boyd, gave a fine program 
in the Schenley High School Auditorium 
on Nov. 18. The players’ work was 
excellent. 

The Musicians’ Club of Pittsburgh 
held its regular November meeting at 
the Ruskin, after which the members 
attended the thirtieth anniversary of the 
Civic Club of Allegheny County, at 
which were presented a dramatic masque 
and concert. 

Earl Truxell, pianist, gave a joint re- 
cital with Donald McGill, baritone, in 
the Columbia Theater, Sharon, Pa., on 
Nov. 16. 

Ruth Breton, violinist, and Fraser 
Gange, baritone, appeared. in recital in 
Beaver Falls, Pa., on Nov. 13. The 
accompanist was Earl Mitchell. Mr. 
Mitchell also accompanied Mary Jones 
Sherrill in New Wilmington, Pa., on 
Nov. 19, and Margaret Spaulding before 
the Tuesday Musical Club of Pittsburgh 
on Nov. 17. 

Bessie Steinman Reisman gave a 
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. . @ great artist.” 


—Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune 


“ . . . a magnificent voice . 


—Glenn Dillard Gunn in the Herald-Examiner, 


“The music, although almost entirely in the declamatory 
vein, made tremendous demands on the range and tech- 
nique, but he met them all with ease.” 

—Karlton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, Nov. 4, 1925 


“His Ochs is a striking proof of his versatility.” 
—Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American, 


“ . . . his impersonation is unquestionably that of a 
highly finished operatic artist.” 
—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Journal, Nov. 4, 1925 
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Exclusive Management, Arthur Judson 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


ALEXANDER 


KIPNIS 


Scores as “BARON OCHS” in “ROSENKAVALIER” With 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 


eed 


piano recital on Nov. 7 in the P. M. I. 
Auditorium. 

A concert was given recently by 
former students of the late William 
Miller, formerly a tenor of the Vienna 
Opera. Under the direction of Bertha 
Keller and Herbert Duggan, Mr. Mil- 
ler’s memory was honored by these two 
artists and by Sophie Sneider, Marie 
Keller Kennedy and Rena Teopo. 


CINCINNATI RECITALISTS 
HEARD IN VARIED LISTS 








Two-Violin Concert Given at College and 
Organist Presents Church Pregram 
CINCINNATI, Nov. 21.—Ernest Pack 

and Uberto Neely gave a recital for two 


violins, with Dorothy Stolzenbach at the 
piano, on Nov. 12 at the College of 


Music. They played with great surety 
and appeal. 
Parvin Titus, organist and choir 


leader of the Church of the Advent, and 
teacher at the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
gave a special program on Nov. 15. 

Evelyn R. Stewart, a former pupil of 
Frederick J. Huffmann of the College of 
Music faculty, is organist of the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church, Covington. 

Compositions of Harriet Rose, pupil 
of Sidney Durst, of the College of 
Music faculty, are being used by a num- 
ber of local music clubs. 

Roxine Beard, a former pupil of 
Thomas J. Kelly of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, is leader of the choir of the 
Mount Washington Methodist Episcopal 
Church this winter. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 





Wauwatosa Schools Hold Memory Test 


WAUWATOSA, WIs., Nov. 21.—More 
than 700 school children in Wauwatosa 
are taking part in a music memory con- 
test, held under the supervision of 
Agnes Garness. Twenty-four numbers 
are used, and the lives of the composers 
of these works are studied carefully in 
conjunction with the plan. The third 
to the sixth grades are taking part in 
the competition. C. O. SKINROOD. 





All the material in Musica AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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PHILADELPHIA CLUBS 
GIVE FINE RECITALS 


Olga Samaroff and New York 
Quartet Among Artists 
Heard 


By W. R. Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 21.—An elaborate 
and well-read program marked the open- 
ing of the Philadelphia Music Club’s 
season at the Bellevue-Stratford last 
Tuesday afternoon. The principal fea- 
ture was a choreographic work, “The 
Gipsy’s Romance,” arranged by Sara D. 
Ferris, director of the Club’s Saturday 
morning dancing classes, who took the 
title réle. More than two score club 
members participated in the novelty. 
Preceding the main work, an interesting 
miscellaneous program was given by club 
members and others, in which effective 
work was done by Florence Haenle; 
Helen Rowley, violinist; Nellie Walther, 
‘cellist; Emma Rous and Dorothy Power, 
harpists, in a string ensemble; the Ma- 
jestic Quartet, including Herman Gatter, 
Horace Entrikin, Edwyn Rorke and Paul 
Towner; Kathryn Noll, contralto; John 
Becker, tenor; Effie Irene Hubbard, 
cellist; Rosetta Samuel French, pianist; 
and Arthur Hice, Agnes Clune Quinlan 
and Eleanor Fields, accompanists. A 
reception and tea followed the program. 

The Chamber Music Society opened its 
season last Sunday afternoon in the 
Bellevue ballroom, when the New York 
String Quartet made its first appearance 
in this city. The players gave, with fine 
technical mastery and excellent tone, the 
first of the noble group of Beethoven 
Quartets, Op. 18, No. 1. A somewhat 
frenetic composition of Erwin Schulhoff, 
modernist, made up of five pieces, gave 
the players a chance to show technical 
accomplishments. Smetana’s “From My 
Life,” rich in feeling, was also played. 

Olga Samaroff dedicated, with a re- 
cent recital, a new piano, given by mem- 
bers to the Oak Lane Review Club in 
honor of the first president, Mary D. 
Stewart. Among the works played was 
Debussy’s “Cathedral Engloutie,” which 
Mme. Samaroff gave with lovely effect. 
Her principal number was Schumann’s 
G Minor Sonata, the difficulties of which 





she encompassed with sweeping facility. 
A group of smaller numbers included the 
Chopin A Flat Ballade, a Tchaikovsky 
Humoreske, Brahms’ E Flat Rhapsody 
and a brilliantly played Moussorgsky 
Scherzo. 

Emily Mikumas, a young coloratura 
soprano, had an unusually large audi- 
ence for her début recital last Wednesday 
evening in Witherspoon Hall. Her 
voice is fresh and flexible and her florid 
technic shows facility. Such familiar 
songs as “Caro Nome” were interspersed 
with less hackneyed works. 

A difficult program was arranged for 
the appearance Thursday evening in the 
Academy Foyer of Hildegarde Donald- 
son, whose violin technic and interpreta- 
tive gifts justified her choice of difficult 
numbers. Among her offerings were the 
Chaconne of Vitali, Chausson’s ‘‘Poéme,” 
Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in A and Introduc- 
tion and Rondo Capriccioso. 


MEMPHIS HAILS MUZIO 


Recital Season Has Gala Opening— 
Whiteman Conducts Carpenter Score 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 21.—The con- 
cert season opened brilliantly with the 
appearance of Claudia Muzio, soprano 
of the Chicago Civic Opera, under the 
auspices of the Beethoven Club. The 
club has so increased in membership 
that few tickets were available for out- 
side patrons. Over 2000 persons greeted 
Miss Muzio and applauded her warmly 
throughout the program. Among the 
many numbers presented were the arias 
“Ritorna vincitor” from “Aida” and 
“Vissi d’arte” from “Tosca,” and songs 
by Pergolesi, Donaudy, Mozart, Four- 
drain, Dalcroze, and Staub. Numbers in 
English by Wintter Watts, Burleigh, 
Rudolph Ganz and Liza Lehmann made 
up a final group. 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra 
played in the large concert hall of the 
Auditorium before an enthusiastic au- 
dience. Mr. Whiteman offered a number 
of popular compositions and modern 
scores, including John Alden Carpenter’s 
“A Little Bit of Jazz” and Kreisler’s 
“Caprice Viennois.” The concert was 
given under the auspices of the Cortese 
Brothers. 

On Nov. 5, this same management pre- 
sented Will Rogers and the De Reszké 


singers. BABETTE M. BECKER. 








VERBRUGGHEN LEADS 
NOVELTY BY JONGEN 


Minneapolis Symphony In 
Two Programs—Recitals 
Provide Interest 
By H. K. Zuppinger 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 21.—The Minne- 
apolis Symphony, Henri Verbrugghen, 
conductor, gave the following program 
on Nov. 6 with Alexander Brailowsky as 
piano soloist: 


Symphony No. 8, in B Minor (‘‘Un- 
EE eal io k's a ahkiee.» ko eed Schubert 

Variations on a Theme by Haydn, 
9. | GAARA eeyerrerrS: Brahms 

Ronde Wallonne (MS, first time in 
PNNLD Sa! EA Gs dis edd BA Oe Jongen 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 

No. 4, in C Minor, Op. 44..Saint-Saéns 

Under the colorful direction of Mr. 
Verbrugghen, the orchestra gave an im- 
pressive performance of the symphony. 
The “Ronde Wallonne” was played from 
manuscript, sent to Mr. Verbrugghen by 
the composer. The work is based on sev- 
eral popular Walloon songs, the melo- 
dies of which are of some antiquity. It 
is on the satires and humorous songs that 
Jongen has built this quite fascinating 
rondo. The orchestration is especially 
skillful. 

Much can be said in praise of Mr. 
Brailowsky’s playing. He gave a won- 
derful performance of the concerto, po- 
etic, forceful and alive. His many encores 
revived memories of his two recitals in 
Minneapolis last year. This artist has 
grown since then in depth of feeling, yet 
has lost nothing of the technic at which 
his auditors marveled. 

On Nov. 15 the Symphony’s program, 
with Florence Austin as violin soloist, 
was as follows: 


Overture to ‘“Mireille”.......... Gounod 
yp lll SE A Para e ete Wagner 
CEE 6.8 6 6 ch SER ORGS Oba OSS Godard 
Polonaise in A Flat (Orchestrated 

by Henri Verbrugghen)........ Chopin 


Violin Concerto in A minor (first 
rrr ae eee Viotti 

Prelude to “Khovantchina’”’.. Moussorgsky 

Ballet Music from “The Queen of 
I grr ere ere ree Goldmark 


Miss Austin is a Minneapolis musi- 
cian of fine attainments. She played 
with beautiful, though not large, tone, 


giving a most creditable performance. 
The orchestral numbers were thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

John McCormack opened Mrs. Scott’s 
downtown concert course at the Lyceum 
Theater on Nov. 14, before a capacity 
house. This year Mr. McCormack’s pro- 
gram was a lovely one, fully worthy of 
the great artist. Numbers by Handel, 
German lieder, songs in English and 
Irish numbers, given as only Mr. Mc- 
Cormack can give them, made this a note- 
worthy event. 

E. Robert Schmitz, pianist and peda- 
gogue, has been in Minneapolis for three 
weeks as guest teacher at the MacPhail 
School of Music. While here, he gave 
three lecture-recitals on modern music 
and was the featured artist at a cham- 
ber music concert with the Verbrug- 
ghen String Quartet. At this time were 
heard the Fauré Piano Quartet in C 
Minor; an Arensky Theme with Varia- 
tions for string quartet and the Brahms 
Piano Quintet in F Minor, all beautifully 
played. 





KANSAS PUPILS HEARD 





State Teachers’ Convention Brings Forth 
School Programs 


KANSAS ClTy, KAN., Nov. 21.—The 
State Teachers’ Convention, held here 
Nov. 5 and 6, called forth the best that 
the city affords in the way of school 
music. 

“The Wreck of the Hesperus,” by An- 
derton, was sung by the combined cho- 
ruses of Central, Argentine and Rose- 
dale high schools under the baton of 
Florence Jones. Myrna Baptist and 
Sarah Howard assisted. Soloists were 
Alice Farman, John Mabie and Edson 
Wickliffe. 

The Central High School Orchestra 
under Wendell M. Ryder also gave a 
comprehensive program, well performed. 
Turney Gibson, concertmaster, was the 
soloist. 

Mrs. W. J. Logan, Mrs. J. T. Pattie 
and Josephine Jirak appeared in vocal 
trios for the History Club at Trinity 
English Lutheran Church, Nov. 3. 

A repetition of the recent concert by 
the night school orchestra under Fred- 
erick A. Cooke was given, Nov. 16, with 
Katherine Moseley-Beaman and the Stu- 
dio Ensemble assisting. 
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Steinway Piano 





Exclusive Management 
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MYRA HEss 


One of the World’s Greatest Pianists 
Will return to U.S.A., February 10th, 1926 


Bookings include: New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Albany, 
St. Louis, Louisville, Detroit, Buffalo, Toledo, Oberlin, Northampton, and 
ending with a short tour through California. 








After this season Miss Hess will not be 
available in America until 1927-1928 








All inquiries should be sent immediately to 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
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Interpretation Insurance—How Composers 


in Paris Expound and Teach Their Music 


Pe UU TELLICO LLL ULLAL LoL coool 


ARIS, Nov. 10.—Composers, ever 
since anyone can remember, have ob- 
jected to the way artists have inter- 
preted their works. It is about time, 
they seem to think, that something was 


done about it. 

In Paris they are doing something 
about it. The composers of the older 
school, those who arrived after and 
through Debussy, have gone about it in 
the obvious, logical way. They are 
teaching young artists how they want 
their works played. But the more radi- 
cal, younger composers are throwing up 
their hands in horror, as they usually 
do when their elders advocate innova- 
tions. For the sake of argument, some 
of them take the side of the artists. 
After all, they say, who says that the 
composer has the only, the inevitable, 
interpretation. We have heard a great 
many artists who played things better 
than the composers. But despite this 
they too have gone about insuring the 
interpretation of their works, but for 
other reasons. 

In the interpretation course which the 
Ecole Normale sponsored, the teachers 
were Maurice Ravel, Vincent d’Indy, 
Albert Roussel and Paul Dukas. And 
then, perhaps because most composers 
are pianists, they gave a special dis- 
pensation for a course by Jacques Thi- 
baud in violin interpretation. The com- 
posers of the other wing are depending 
on their own prowess. Igor Stravinsky 
has written his new piano concerto for 
himself, and no one will be allowed to 
play it until he is certain that he doesn’t 
want to play it any more. This may 
of course be a method of teaching his 
unique interpretation of the piece to 
the public and the pianists or it may 
just be a shrewd way of insuring his 
royalties. Other composers, like Blair 
Fairchild, have artist disciples who 
present the authentic version of their 
works. The latest innovation in inter- 
pretation here is, however, American. It 
is George Antheil’s. 


“Ballet Mécanique” 


Mr. Antheil’s scheme is very simple. 
He has made mechanical piano rolls for 
his latest work the “Ballet Mécanique.” 
Stereotyping the interpretation is not, 
of course, Mr. Antheil’s object in writ- 
ing the ballet. He has used mechanical 
pianos in his orchestral score, not be- 
cause he wanted to imitate a piano per- 
formance, but because he wanted the 
music to sound canned. The score, as 
a matter of fact, could not be played on 
an ordinary piano. It is far too com- 
plicated. It uses every note of the key- 
board and would probably take at least 
twenty-five fingers to play. 

The “Ballet Mécanique” which had a 
private hearing at the Salle Pleyel first, 
and later a public one in Paris under the 
patronage of the Duchesse de Clermont- 
Tonnerre, will be heard in New York 
later in the season by the International 
Composers’ Guild. 

It is, as its title indicates, mechanical 
music, but it differs from the other at- 
tempts in this direction in that it is 
written out of the medium of machines. 
The mere listing of the instruments used 
in its orchestration is the proof. It is 
scored for sixteen mechanical pianos 
playing from a single master roll, con- 
trolled from a switchboard so that they 
may be played separately or in unison 
to achieve greater dynamic effect. The 
rest of the orchestra is composed of 
eight xylophones, four bass drums, two 
electric motors with humming and 
buzzing propeller attachments, an auto 
klaxon, a siren, two large pieces of tin, 
two large pieces of steel and two octaves 
of strong electric bells played from a 
keyboard. 


America, Africa and Steel 


It is an attempt, Mr. Antheil explains, 
to express America, Africa and steel. 
The steel explains itself. America is 
visualized in the syncopated jazz rhythms 
and Africa in the motifs which Mr. 
Antheil found among the native tribes 
there. Mechanical music, Mr. Antheil 


believes is the music of the future, but 
to succeed it must not only be mechani- 
cal, it must be intelligent. By that he 
means that it must be in the scheme of 
the fitness of things. It must be music 
that is written out of the medium, that 
is intrinsically and inevitably mechani- 
cal. He has no desire, for example to 
have Rossini cut upon piano rolls and 
played for ’steen pianos and percussion. 
Nor does he want to have Schénberg so 
interpreted or the Six. 

The music of the past should be 
played, he feels, on the instruments for 
which it was written, or it becomes point- 
less. But the music of the future, he 
predicts, will come out of two mechani- 
cal nuclei-instruments operated from 
perforated rolls like the pianola, orches- 
trion and xylophone and instruments 
operated by cutting tone waves on disks, 
like the phonograph. The first is charac- 
teristically percussion and the second 
legato. To achieve perfect mechanical 
music there must be a synchronization 
of the phonograph and the instruments 
which register well on it with the per- 
cussion group which it reproduces badly. 

Proceeding on these theories, he has 
written the “Ballet Mécanique,” which 
is distinctly percussion music. He has 
developed a practical illustration of the 
theories which Stravinsky propogated in 
America last year. He has not at- 
tempted to reproduce piano effects on the 
pianola, but to create music which re- 
quires a pianola rather than a piano 
tone, which is canned music, but with 
malice of forethought. The interpre- 
tation is standardized since any perform- 
ance, any place in the world, can be 
given with copies of the master roll. 


The Right Wing 


The insurance methods of the more 
conservative composers are somewhat 
different. In the little theater on the 
_Avenue Hoche, where the experiments 
were made, a quartet, a trio, a singer, 
presented a composition recently. On 
one afternoon the program was Ravel. 
The first piece was the Basque Trio. The 
ensemble played it through. Then Ravel 
came to the platform and explained the 
general meaning of the work, its classic 
form varied only by a radical change 
in time. Then he went over the score 
in detail taking first one instrument and 
then another indicating the length of 
the pauses and legato. Then the group 
played the work over again changing its 
interpretation according to the com- 
posers instruction. In a quartet and a 
group of songs which followed Ravel re- 
peated the process, until the artists had 
achieved his original meaning. In the 
other three afternoons of the_ series 
Dukas, Roussel and d’Indy went through 
the same procedure, before an audience 
of musicians who sat, scores in hand, 
marking down the high points of the 
composer’s interpretations. 

It was an attempt to give to the musi- 
cians the composer’s feeling about his 
work, to standardize the interpretation, 
if you will. The means were very dif- 
ferent from Mr. Antheil’s, the end, if 
it could be pursued to the end, would be 
the same. The artists would be simply 
reproducing instruments. There would 
be one final intervretation, the compos- 
ers. With the difference, of course, that 
the Antheil music is intended to have a 
stereotype interpretation. 


Virgil Thomson Says— 


The general idea of this course and 
its methods aroused a certain amount of 
discussion in Paris, and in some cases a 
definite antagonism. The case for the 
composers of the other wing has been 
stated explicitly by Virgil Thomson, who 
is a music critic as well as a composer. 

“Personally,” he says, “I think that 
the composer’s interpretation is usually 
the worst of the lot. Composers are no- 
toriously bad conductors and pianists— 
there are of course some exceptions. 
When a composer is through with a piece 
of work he is definitely through with it. 
His work is done. He can never regain 
his original enthusiasm for it or get a 

fresh interpretative viéwpoint on it. An 

















George Antheil, American Composer Resident in Paris, Whose “Ballet Mécanique” Marks 


an Innovation in Interpretation. 


The Above Picture Was Taken While Mr. Antheil 


Was in Africa Gathering Material for His Music 


intelligent and sympathetic artist usually 
can give a much more vital interpreta- 
tion than the composer himself. The 
composer is so intent on getting all the 
notes in, on insisting on his pet nuances 
that he does not see the work as a whole. 
The artist comes to it objectively. He 
sees the work as a complete well-rounded 
thing. He can often find meanings in 
it that the composer never thought of. 

“To me it is very interesting to know 
what a composer’s interpretation of a 
piece of music is, but that does not mean 
that his is the only interpretation. It 
is merely a professional or technical in- 
terest that we have in it. To insist on 
the composer’s view of a work would 
make its interpretation mechanical. It 
would give no chance for the individual 
development of the artists. I think it 
would make most works lose much of 
their interest and meaning.” 


This is not simply an effective gesture 
on the part of the younger composers to 
defend the artists. It is part of their 
revolt against binding traditions. It is 
an effort to see things clearly and ob- 
jectively. The keynote of the creed 
which the new composers subscribe to 
is intelligence. This, to the audiences 
who hold their ears during some of their 
compositions only to release their energy 
in whistling afterwards, may seem a bit 
paradoxical. 

The composers, however, insist, that 
they are trying to add intelligence to 
music. They do not want to eliminate 
emotionalism, but they want to avoid 
standardization. No tradition, they say, 
is holy, when it has outlived its useful- 
ness. This they also apply to the inter- 
pretative powers of their elder col- 
leagues, the accepted composers. 

HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 





Ukrainian Opera House Répertoire Sung 
in Native Tongue 


KHARKOFF, Nov. 1.— The Ukrainian 
State Opera announces the following 
répertoire for its winter season: Mous- 
sorgsky’s “The Fair at Sorochinsk,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Tsar Saltan,” Boro- 
din’s “Prince Igor,” Tchaikovsky’s 
“Tcherewytchki” (“The Little Slip- 
pers”) “Salome,” “Tristan,” “Meister- 
singer,’ “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
Janacek’s “Das Listige Fiichslein,” Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “I Quattro Rusteghi,” “Aida,” 
“Carmen,” and Gliére’s “Die Hajdama- 
ken.” Three ballets are also scheduled: 
Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka,” Gliére’s “Die 
Saporager,” and Wassylenko’s “The 
Beautiful Joseph.” All of the operas 
will be sung in the Ukrainian tongue. 


Hebrew Opera for Palestine 


JERUSALEM, Nov. 5.—The Hebrew 
Opera Society announces the premiére 
of “The Pioneer,” the work of a young 
Palestinian Jew, for this winter. The 
company will also offer the standard 
répertoire. 


Block Opera Revived at the Théatre de 
la Monnaie 


BRUSSELS, Nov. 5.—The Théatre de la 
Monnaie has revived Jan Block’s opera, 
“La Fiancée de la Mer” with great suc- 
In the cast were Mmes. Smirnova 


cess. 
Andry, and Messrs. Richard and 


and 


Colonne. At the Conservatory the new 
director, Josef Jongen, has been in- 
stalled. Jongen is well known as a com- 
poser and as a leader of the modern 
Belgian school. 





Opera Composers Are Busy 


BERLIN, Nov. 10.—Wilhelm Gross is 
at present engaged on the composition of 
a new opera. The libretto, by R. St. 
Hoffmann, is drawn from  Ansky’s 
“Dybuk.” Paul von Klenau has just 
finished an opera based on Sheridan’s 
“School for Scandal.” 


Kleiber Invited to Conduct in Paris 


BERLIN, Nov. 12.—Erich Kleiber, of 
the Staatsoper, has been invited to con- 
duct two concerts in Paris in December. 
Claire Dux is mentioned as the soloist 
for the occasion. 


Chamber Works Sought for Festival at 





Donaueschingen 
DONAUESCHINGEN, Nov. 12.—The an- 
nual festival of chamber music here, 


which has done so much for the en- 
couragement of contemporary music, will 
take place again next summer for the 
sixth time. All kinds of compositions 
will be considered for performance; a 
cappella choruses, stage works with 
chamber orchestra, ballet, quartets, 
quintets, works for military band, ete. 
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“ NEWS o™ CONTINENTAL CENTERS 


Festival Vogue 


on the Increase 


in English Towns 


CUUDPADEADENDAGEOEAOEUAAUAOUADSUOSOALOAQUAEEU HAD EEUEOUEOEUEUUED UO EGEU EAU EA EA CAO EUAN AENEAN 


ONDON, Nov. 6—A _ number of 
prominent musicians—including Sir 
Edward Elgar, Sir Henry Wood, Sir 
Landon Ronald, Sir Hamilton Harty, 
Dame Ethel Smyth, Rutland Boughton, 
Gustav Holst, Albert Sammons et al—- 
are announced by Capt. H. G. Amers 


for his Eastbourne Festival from Nov. 13 
to 21. Those who are conductors will 
appear in this capacity, and composers 
will lead their own works. A concert 
is scheduled for each day. The Muni- 
cipal Orchestra consists of fifty-five 
players, and a “full festival chorus” 
in addition to well known soloists is 
promised. The scheme is yeeery 
planned, like that of last year’s festival, 
and it will still more firmly place East- 
bourne among the musical towns of 
England. 

Another progressive place is Croyden, 
which has pulled itself out of the slough 
of suburbanism, trained a philharmonic 
society capable of performing Elgar’s 
“Kingdom,” and now proposes to climb 
a few steps further up the musical lad- 
der and become the center of a trien- 
nial festival. The Parish Church, with 
associations which date back to Saxon 
times and a seating capacity of 1300, 
is to be the venue, and the festival is 
to open on Armistice Day. Elgar’s 
“For the Fallen” has been appropriately 
chosen, to be followed by “Elijah.” The 
following evening a concert will be given 
in the Baths Hall. The principal work 
will be “Meg Blane,” by Coleridge- 
Taylor, who lived at Croyden. Stand- 
ford’s “Song of the Fleet” and Parry’s 
“Blest Pair of Sirens,” will also be given 
and W. H. Reed of Croyden will conduct 
his suite, “Aesop’s Fables.” H. L. Bal- 
four, Dr. George Oldroyd, H. Leslie- 
Smith, and Alan Kirby are among the 
conductors. 


London Choral Society 


The doings of the London Choral 
Society are always of interest, for this 
is one of the few organizations that give 
attention to works out of the common 
répertoire. This season its usual policy 
is evident in the announcement of three 
concerts, directed by Arthur Fagge. On 
Nov. 25, Mozart’s Grand Mass in C 
Minor, together with Mozart’s Ballet 
Suite, “Les Petits Riens” and Brahms’ 
“Four Serious Songs” will be given. 
The second concert, on Feb. 10, will be 
devoted to unaccompanied motets, ma- 
drigals, and part-songs. At its third 
concert in April, the Society will pro- 
duce Granville Bantock’s setting of the 
“Song of Songs” for chorus, solo and 
orchestra. 


Bachaus and Lamond 


Prominent among the recitalists of 
the week were Wilhelm Bachaus, who 
gave an all-Chopin program in Aeolian 
Hall, and Frederick Lamond, who began 
a series of Beethoven recitals’ in 
Queen’s Hall. Both artists are too well 
known here for extended comment. Mr. 
Bachaus again proved, with his own 
particular genius, that Chopin can be 


human without sentimentalism, intel- 
lectualized without coldness. Mr. La- 
mond’s gift of lucid exposition was 


shown in five sonatas, two of the com- 
poser’s late period. 

The return of Feodor Chaliapin lent 
color to the week’s schedule. The Royal 
Albert Hall was jammed for his ap- 
pearance. Mr. Chaliapin’s program— 
with the exception of one song in Eng- 
lish, “The Blind Ploughman’”—was 
l'mited to his usual répertoire, such as 
Schubert’s “Doppelginger,” the aria 
from “Prince Igor’ and the “Two 
Grenadiers,” and revealed the familiar, 
but always thrilling, artistry of the 
singer. 

The London Symphony, Albert Coates 
conducting, gave a Wagner program in 
the Queen’s Hall on Monday, the 

Joists being Florence Austral and Wal- 
ar Widdop. With the exception of the 
Overture to “Parsifal” and Venusberg 
\usie all the music was taken from the 
“Ring.” 








Tetrazzini and Pachmann Em- 
brace on Concert Platform 


ONDON, Nov. 10.—Louisa Tet- 
razzini made a dramatic ap- 
pearance at King George’s Hall, 
Blackburn, last night, amid scenes 
of extraordinary enthusiasm. To 
compensate for the disappointment 
caused by her  non-appearance 
three weeks ago a de Pachmann 
recital had been arranged. When 
after the interval Vladimir de 
Pachmann appeared on the plat- 
form leading Mme. Tetrazzini by 
the hand, the audience numbering 
about 3500, rose and cheered. 
Meanwhile the two principals on 
the platform glanced at each 
other and embraced repeatedly. 
Neither Mr. de Pachmann nor 
Mme. Tetrazzini have ever ap- 
peared at any recitals other than 
their own. Mme. Tetrazzini had 
paid all expenses to keep faith 
with her public, and on her 
own initiative had traveled from 
Brighton to Manchester. There 
she was met by Mr. de Pachmann 
at the station, who accompanied 
her to Blackburn. She accepted 
no fee for the engagement. 




















Oscar Fried, the Newest of Berlin’s Or- 
chestral Conductors. Mr. Fried Directs a 
Sunday Series at the Bliithner Saal with 
Much Success 


Orchestral Music Featured in Berlin 


ERLIN, Nov. 5.—Of major impor- 

tance in the season’s concert life are 
the orchestral events, with which such 
names as Wilhelm Furtwingler, Otto 
Klemperer, Erich Kleiber, and Oscar 
Fried have been associated thus far. 
Emil Bohnke, conducting an orchestral 
concert on Oct. 29 with Frida Kwast 


Hodapp as soloist, also has established 
a good reputation. Rudolf Mengelberg’s 
“Sinfonische Elegie” was the novelty 
of the program. The work, despite its 
indebtedness to Mahler, is little more 
than competent kapellmeister music. 
Of the dozen or so song recitals, those 
of Wilhelm Guttman and Heinrich 
Rehkemper stand out. Both baritones 
have excellent voices, and their technic 
and interpretations were equally praise- 
worthy. Violinists whose names should 


be underscored are Albert Spalding, 
Vasa Prihoda, and Samuel Dushkin, all 
of whom won attention and laudatory 
comment. 

Operatic interest was centered on the 
production of Strauss’ “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” at the new Stadtischen Oper in 
Charlottenburg. The performance was 
a great success. The stage direction was 
in the hands of Intendant Tietjen. The 
music was conducted by Bruno Walter. 
Maria Ivogun was heard as Zerbinetta, 
and Carl Martin Oehmann sang Bacchus. 
The house was crowded to the last seat, 
and the evening was a gala one from 
every point of view. 

At the Staatsoper, under the direction 
of Selmar Meyrowitz, Meyerbeer’s 
“L’Africaine”’ has been revived with 
Barbara Kemp as_ Selika, Friedrich 
Schorr as Nelusko, and Adolf Lussman 
as Vasco de Gama. 





Rehearsal Fund for Sir Henry Wood Is 
Mooted 


LONDON, Nov. 15.—A movement is on 
foot to present Sir Henry Wood with a 
special rehearsal fund as a token of 
gratitude from the musical public for 
his services. Messrs. Chappell, who man- 
age the concerts, state that they derive 
no profits from them; on the contrary, 
“high-class concerts involve difficulties 
equally formidable with those that at- 
tend grand opera.” Rehearsals are ex- 
pensive and are the first to suffer when 
economy is practised. This year ten 
Chappell concerts are taking the place 
of the former twelve. Dismay has been 
expressed by many musi: lovers at the 
total loss to London of all Sunday or- 
chestral concerts. 





Munich and Vienna Chamber 
Operas Fuse 


MUNICH, Nov. 5.—The Munich Cham- 
ber Opera, which is authorized by the 
Bavarian Government to operate for the 
interests of art, and the Chamber Opera 
of the Schonbrunn Schlosstheater in 
Vienna, have fused. In the future they 
will have the name of the “United Cham- 
ber Operas of Munich and Vienna” and 
will strive particularly to bring the 
chamber works of the pre-Mozartian 
period before the public. 


Concert and Chamber Music in Liége 


LIEGE, Nov. 14.—Sylvain Dupuis, di- 
rector of the Conservatoire, announces 
the following compositions for his or- 


chestral concerts: “Messiah,” the 
“Beatitudes” of César Franck, Mali- 
pero’s “Impressioni dal Viro,”’ Ravel’s 


“Daphnis et Chloe,” Dukas’ “Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice,” Duparc’s “Aux Etoiles,” 
and “Le Desespoir de Judas,” a new 
oratorio by S. Dupuis. Besides these 
orchestral concerts, Liége has important 


chamber music institutions: “Fondation 
Dumont et Lamarche,” “Le Recital” and 
“Le Cercle Piano et Archet,” where solo 
recitalists and chamber works of all 
kinds can be heard. 





To Found Turkish Music School 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Nov. 5.—By an 
order of the Turkish Government, a 
Turkish music school will be organized 
so that native music, unhampered by 
European influences, can be developed 
and encouraged. 





Berlin Celebrates Anriversary of 
Andersen’s Death 


BERLIN, Nov. 6.—Both civic conserva- 
tories here honored the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the death of Hans Christian 
Andersen. An Andersen matinée in the 
State Theater opened the celebration. A 
few days later the Staatsoper presented 
Paul von Klenau’s ballet based on An- 
dersen’s story, “Little Ida’s Flowers,” 
under the personal direction of the com- 
poser. The ballet was so delightful and 
the public so cordial that the work will 
probably not be reserved exclusively for 
special occasions in the future. 





“Pelléas” Has Danish Premiére 


COPENHAGEN, Nov. 12.—The Danish 
Royal Opera, which for want of a house 
of its own, works under such difficulties 
that novelties can only be produced at 
long intervals, has just performed De- 
bussy’s “Pelléas and Mélisande,” after 
the work has been popular for about a 
quarter of a century. Its performance 
was due to the impersonator of Pelléas, 
Paul Wiedemann, who has partly trans- 
lated the words. In the male part he 
was both vocally and dramatically all 
that could be .desired. The production 
did credit to Dr. Torben Krog. George 
Hoeberg conducted. 





Brilliant Seasons 
Promised for Nice 
and Monte Carlo 


ICE, Nov. 10.—The Riviera musical 
season promises to be a brilliant 
one. Both here and at Monte Carlo 
elaborate programs are announced. The 


Nice Opera House opens Dec. 1, under 
the direction of H. Roy, with a revival 
of “Hérodiade,” followed by perform- 
ances of such favorites of the repertoire 
as “Faust,” “Tosca,” “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” “Mireille,” “Aida,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Carmen,” “Les Huguenots,” “Rigoletto” 
and “Favorita.” 

In January “Madama Butterfly,” the 
“Barber of Seville,” “Thais,” “Manon,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame,” “Roméo et 
Juliette,’ “Bohéme,” “Lakmé,” and 
“Louise” will be added. In February 
“Quo Vadis,” which was created here 
seventeen years ago, will be revived with 
new mise en scéne. “Sigurd,” “Hamlet,” 
“Don Quichotte,” “Walkiire,” and “Le 
Medecin Malgré Lui” are also scheduled 
for this month, as well as the charming 
“Marchande d’Allumettes” written by 
Tiarko Richepin. 

Three premiéres are for March, “Van- 
nina,” opera in three acts, the last work 
of de Choudens, music by Bastide, “Cor- 
rida,” by Boborykine on the libretto of 
Henri Cain, and “The Enchanted 
Prince,” an Oriental tale after Maria 
Star with a score by Bianchini. In April, 
after several Wagnerian performances, 
the season will end with a series of gala 
operas in Italian, under the direction of 
Edmondo de Vecchi, with artists from 
La Scala, Milan. The opera will also 
sponsor a number of concerts for which 
such artists as Albert Spalding, Eugene 
Ysaye, and Alfred Cortot are already 
engaged. 

Monte Carlo Season 


Monte Carlo opens its opera season 
Jan. 26, under the direction of Raoul 
Gunsebourg. To the regular répertoire 
will be added four important works: 
“Der Rosenkavalier” of Richard Strauss, 
to be given in French; Gounod’s “Jeanne 
d’Are”; Vittadini’s “Nazareth”; and 
Puccini’s “L’Hirondelle” given in its 
French version, libretto by Millet, under 
the title of “La Rondine.” This opera, 
in its Italian version, libretto by [Illica 
and Giacosa, had its world premiére at 
Monte Carlo. Operagoers are looking 
forward to comparing the two texts. 

The rest of the répertoire includes 
eighteen works: “Carmen,” “Pélleas et 
Mélisande,” Redding’s ‘“Fah-Yen-Fah,” 
given its premiére at Monte Carlo last 
season, “Lakmé,” “André Chénier,” 
“Faust,” “Manon,” “Thais,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” “Boris Godounoff,” 
“Tosca,” “Madama Butterfly,” the “Girl 
of the Golden West,” Ravel’s “L’Enfant 
et les Sortileges” given for the first time 
last season at Monte Carlo, “Le Can- 
tique des Cantiques,” “Aida” and 
“Walkiire.” The leading conductors are 
Léon Jehin and Vittorio de Sabata. The 
season ends April 4. 


Concerts and Ballet 


The concert season will run from Nov. 
18 to May 14. Prominent among the 
soloists to be heard are Nino Rossi, Mar- 
guerite Long, José Iturbi, Alexander 
Borowsky, pianists; Manuel Quiroga and 
Georges Enesco, violinists; Gerard Hek- 
king and Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellists. 
Three special classical and modern pro- 
grams will be conducted by Bernardino 
Molinari of Rome, Philippe Gaubert and 
Albert Wolf of Paris, on Jan. 13, March 
10 and April 7 respectively. Among the 
string quartets to be heard are the 
Seveik-Lhotsky, the Quatuor Monte 
Carlo and the Pro Arte of Brussels. 

The Diaghileff Ballet is scheduled for 
Monte Carlo again this year. The prin- 
cipal novelty will be “Barabau” by the 
young Italian Vittorio Rieti. Also on 
their program will be Dukelsky’s “Zep- 
hire et Flore,” Auric’s “Les Matelots” 
and Stravinsky’s “Nightingale” and 
“Firebird.” 

Several operettas will be given at the 
Casino, including Kalman’s “Bayadere.” 
There will be a new motion picture with 
special music by André Gailhard. 
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ROM time immemorial it has been recognized 
that a remembrance in the form of care- 
fully selected reading matter is the loftiest 
form of intellectual tribute passing from the 
donor to the recipient. 

O other holiday memento carries with it 
such a year-long sense of gratitude to the 
recipient as a year’s subscription to MUSICAL 
America. Fifty-two times a year the recipi- 
ent will be reminded of your thoughtfulness. 


T HIS is what the presentee will receive: 


OMPLETE REPORTS, first hand, well-writ- 
ten, authoritative news of the musical world. 
To collect accurate information, MusIcAL 
America has the largest corps of trained 
musical writers, located in every part of 
the world, maintained by any musical pub- 
lication. 

TTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS of celebrities 


and all impressive musical events. 


EVIEWS of the new operas produced in the 


leading musical centers. 


RITICISMS of all concerts in the largest 


cities. 
PECIAL ARTICLES by famous musicians and 
authors. 
NTERVIEWS with the great and coming 
great. 


OLUMNS of wit, satire and sound advice on 
_A every possible phase of musical activity. 


A“ so we might go on interminably. In a 

word, Musicat AMERICA is the ideal Christ- 
mas gift because it performs a service no 
other gift can do; it informs, instructs and 
provides definite methods for musicians, 
teachers, students and music-loving laymen, 
to add to their sum of cultural and mental 
knowledge. To read MusicaL AMERICA every 
week is to secure an artistic background 
obtainable in no other way. 

7 make a Christmas gift of this character is 


to give a remembrance beyond actual price. 


We Send This 


Personal Letter of Acknowledgment 








CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA LONDON MILAN BERLIN 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Bdited by MILTON WEIL 


NEW YORK 


THE RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONAL 


MUSICAL NEWSPAPER 501 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 





Dear Mrs. Brown: 


We take pleasure in conveying to 
you the greetings of the season from 
Mr. A. Smith of your city, who has en- 
tered your name upon our records for a 
full year's subscription to MUSICAL 
AMERICA. You will begin to receive 
MUSICAL AMERICA at once. 

With best wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 


MUSICAL AMERICA 











PLEASE USE THIS SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 501 FIFTH AVE. New York 


Gentlemen: My name and address is.___.____..- eee. 


and | enclose $--.....-.-..-for which please send MUSICAL AMERICA 
for one year to the names and addresses below: 
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to drink,” ete. And by this process our 
imaginations are put to sleep. Mozart, 
Beethoven and Bach wrote suites, 
sonatas and symphonies, generally un- 
labelled, and paid us the compliment of 
assuming we possessed enough intelli- 
gence to construct our own mind-pic- 
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your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 
a 





Superstitious Programs 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The business of program-making un- 
doubtedly is carried on by incantations, 
spells, sulphur-burning and all the other 
devices of medicine-making, for it cer- 
tainly has no connection with scientific 
inquiry. Program-makers seem to be- 
lieve their duty done when they traduce 
their own tastes in the name of “what 
the public wants.” What this is they 
discover by lending ear to all the pes- 
simisms, superstitions and shibboleths 
of the accumulated ages. Stock pro- 
grams reflect neither the taste of the 
performer nor of the audience, but of 
a journalistic bogey. 

Naturally to this broad 
there are many exceptions. 
interested to observe that what 
sticks” suffer from conductors, 
metropolis suffers from pianists. 

Four hours out of New York one 
could never guess that anything had 
ever been written for orchestra other 
than Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” Sym- 
phony, Beethoven’s Fifth and Wagner’s 
“Tannhiuser” Overture. (Though in all 
fairness it must be conceded that, at 
a concert in a certain upstate city, 
Koussevitzky consented to omit the last 
in preference to a C. P. E. Bach suite, 
after he had been shown documentary 
evidence that 2000 persons clamored for 
respite from the warhorse.) 

On the other hand, in New York one 
would never guess that any music for 
piano existed not written by Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, Chopin 
or Liszt. Only in the hinterland do 
pianists browse among  Glazounoff, 
Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff (other than 
“Tt’’!), Leschetizky, Liadoff, Palmgren, 
Grovlez, Granados, Scriabin, Cyril 
Seott,—to mention at random a few 
names that I recollect on out-of-town 
programs. In New York the pianist 
ekes out his piéce de résistance—which 


indictment 
I have been 
“the 
the 


is invariably of the romantic school— 
with “encore music” that might have 
come right out of Chopin, and with 
transcriptions of Schubert’s songs. In 
the sticks he dares to recollect that Bach 
is not the only” classicist and that 
Jensen, Raff, Sinding, Sibelius, and a 
host more of minors yield interesting 
pages. TIGLATH-PILESER. 
New York, Nov. 21, 1925. 


tt 
A New Opera House 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
At more or less regular intervals, 


generally once a month, someone gets 
up in meeting and declares that the 
Metropolitan Opera House has become 
too small for the growing musical 
population of New York, and that, there- 
fore and because, we need a new and 
much larger theater of music. So, as 
the end of this month is not far away, 
I’m making haste to rise to my feet 
before anyone else beats me to it. 

I fail to see that the Metropolitan 
Opera House is any smaller than it 
always has been; but I am prepared 
to recognize the principle involved, if 
not the precise statement of it. 

But what New York needs is, not 
another large home for opera, but a 
new and smaller operatic center to be 
run either as an adjunct to the Metro- 
politan, or in opposition to it. The 
Metropolitan is already too large—if I 
may adopt the phraseology of my co- 
speakers—for the production of operas 
written in an intimate vein, and places 
an unnecessary strain on many beauti- 
ful light voices that could be better 
heard in a smaller auditorium. 

My suggestion is that a new house be 
built for the performance of such operas 
as “Cosi Fan Tutte,” “L’Heure Espag- 
nole,’” and even “Carmen,” which 
properly is opéra comique, and that 
works in the “grand” category, such as 
the “Ring,” “Trovatore” and “Aida” be 


quite large enough to support two opera 
companies, especially if the productions 
of each were judiciously interwoven and 
separated. 

If it were not practicable to give 
operas in the smaller house every night, 
it could be used on off nights for or- 
chestral concerts and recitals by artists 
needing a large auditorium to accomo- 
date their audiences. 

Too much centralization is bad for art. 

JOHN HOWARD RAMSDEN. 
New York, Nov. 20, 1925. 


oe 7 
Carroll and Cabell 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
By what strange twist of taste has 
Deems Taylor turned from Lewis Carroll 


to James Branch Cabell for inspiration 
in the writing of orchestral music? 

I refer, of course, to Mr. Taylor’s 
new symphonic poem, “Jurgen.” 

Versatile in his training and accom- 
plishments we all know Mr. Taylor to 
be; but it amazes me that a thinker 
who was attracted by the clear light 
shining through Lewis Carroll’s story 
should be sufficiently interested in the 
dark confusion of “Jurgen” to write 
music about it. 

I am not one of those bigots who 
sympathize with any suppression or 
censorship of the book “Jurgen.” I be- 
lieve that any unworthy literature car- 
ries its own censorship and automatically 
suppresses itself. Nor do I deny that 
Mr. Cabell has written, in “Jurgen,” 
passages of beauty and fine imagination. 
But these are so nearly smothered in 
clumsy and dull meanderings that I 
cannot help wondering what a composer 
who was drawn to the character of 
“Alice” could use as a mental jumping- 
off point in “Jurgen.” 

One trouble with our modern music, 
I am convinced, is that composers do 
not leave enough to our intelligence. 
They must label everything after the 
manner of those educationalists who 
compile children’s illustrated primers. 
“This is a cow. The cow gives us milk 


tures. Personally, my emotional faculties 
are much more quickly stimulated by 
a Mozart Andante or Allegro, or by one 
of Bach’s Preludes than by all the 
photographic works of today combined. 
HENRY STILLWELL. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 23, 1925. 


a 7 
Teachers Credited 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

May I ask you to correct an error 
that appeared in the Oct. 24 issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA? The statement was 
made that Alice Becker Miller of Day- 
ton, Ohio, was a pupil of Mr. Louis 
Sprague. 

I wish to say that my actual contact 
with Mr. Sprague twenty-five years ago 
was transitory. My teachers of piano, 
whom I recognize to my credit, are my 
father, Mr. Louis Becker, Sr.; Mr. 
William Blumenschein of Dayton, Albino 
Gorno and Romeo Gorno of the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music, Michael Zadora 
and Leonard Kreutzer of Berlin. 

ALICE BECKER MILLER. 
Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 17, 1925. 





Lima Clubs Active in Concerts 


LiMA, OHIO, Nov. 21.—Members of 
Lima music clubs gave their second mati- 


née concert recently. A group of songs, 
including “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me” and “The Night Has a Thousand 
Eyes,” were sung by the quartet, Claudia 
Stewart Biack, Kathryn Wyre Carnes, 
Mrs. T. R. Schoonover and Mrs. R. D. 
Kahle. Leona Feltz played piano pieces. 
Aileen Scott, teacher of the violin in the 
high school, gave several numbers, ac- 
companied by Alice Ritchie. Mrs. A. W. 
Schultz, accompanied by Mrs. Fred Cal- 
vert, sang Curran’s “Life.” Other par- 
ticipants were Blanche Numan Baxter, 
Vera Rousculp and Mrs. Minor M. Kelt- 
ner. The concert was under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Keltner, a former president 
of the Women’s Music Club, and Mrs. 
Black, president of the Etude Club. 
H. EUGENE HALL. 


A NEW COLORATURA THRILLS CHICAGO OPERA PATRONS! 
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IN SPECTACULAR DEBUT AS “OSCAR” IN “THE MASKED BALL” WITH THE 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 


“AN UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS! A DECIDED NEW ASSET TO THE COMPANY !” 


——$<—<$—<—— ee 
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“A voice, use of which leads her to 
glittering achievements in coloratura 
work. She disclosed a natural apti- 
tude for the stage, and won the hearty 
recognition of a large audience.” 
Chicago Journal, Eugene Stinson 


“Miss Shear is a dainty soprano of 
unusual charm, and her voice has a 
fresh, joyous sparkle.”—Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce, Claudia Cassidy. 





“Clara Shear is a very comely young 
person, at home on the stage, and pos- 
sessed of a lyric soprano voice which 
is high in range, of pleasant timbre, 
and intelligently employed.”—Chicago 
Daily News, Maurice Rosenfeld. 





Chicago American, Herman Devries, Nov. 9, 1925. 


“Clara Shear’s debut was an unquali- 
fied success. The young lady has a 
very good voice, especially delightful 
as far as the upper B flat, and she is 
stage-wise. She knows her way about 
the boards of a big opera ‘house as 
though indeed born to the profession. 
A decided new asset to the company.” 
Chicago Eve. American, 
Herman Devries. 


“Miss Clara Shear made a pleasing 
impression.” — Chicago Eve. Post, 
Karleton Hackett. 


“Sang the part of the ‘Page’ charm- 
ingly, most accurately, and gave evi- 
dence of a definite personality.” 
Chicago Herald & Examiner, 
Glenn Dillard Gunn. 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA—Auditorium Theatre— Chicago 
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GOOSSENS CONDUCTS 
ROCHESTER PLAYERS 


Symphony Gives Schumann 
Work—Hofmann Heard 


in Recital 
By Mary Ertz Will 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 21.—The 
Rochester Symphony, Eugene Goossens 
conducting, gave an admirable and well- 
balanced program in the Eastman Thea- 
ter on the afternoon of Nov. 19, before 
a large audience. The Symphony was 
Schumann’s “Rhenish,” No. 3, in E Flat. 
The orchestra played it with all the 
sweetness of tone and dignity of spirit 
that the music warranted. It was pos- 
sibly the best playing the men have 
done. Other numbers on the program 
were Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Caprice 
Espagnole,” Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” 
and Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries.” 

The soloist was a student from the 
Opera School, Katheryne Travis, colora- 
tura soprano, whose pure high tones and 
graceful manner were most pleasing. 
She sang “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto” 
and Micaela’s Air from “Carmen.” 

Josef Hofmann, pianist, was heard in 
a very fine program on Nov. 19, in the 
Eastman Theater, before a large audi- 
ence, which prolonged the concert con- 
siderably with its demands for more. 

The Flonzaley Quartet played in Kil- 
bourn Hall, before a cordial audience 
that filled the hall, on Nov. 16. Schu- 
mann and Mozart quartets and two 
shorter numbers by Goossens comprised 
the program. 

A recital by Max Landow, pianist, 
and Maisie Dana Hochstein, soprano, 
was given in the Women’s City Club 
on Nov. 18, under the auspices of the 
music committee. Mr. Landow played 
with brilliance and suavity, and Mrs. 
Hochstein sang with beauty of tone, 
authority of interpretation and excellent 
diction. Gertrude Harris Davidson ac- 
companied her ably at the piano. The 
audience was cordial. 


TRENTON FETES TENOR 


Richard Crooks Returns to Home City 
in Recital—Conservatory Event 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 21.—A song re- 
cital was given by Richard Crooks, 
tenor, with Charles A. Baker at the 


piano, in the Crescent Temple, on Nov. 
9, under the local direction of Gertrude 
Schultz. The program listed an aria 
from “Acis and Galatea” by Handel; 
songs by Liszt, Weingartner and 
Brahms; the aria “M’Appari” from 
“Martha,” and six numbers in English. 
The audience was very enthusiastic over 
the singer’s accomplishments. Mr. 
Crooks is a former Trentonian and re- 
ceived his early vocal training and ex- 
perience locally. 

Elizabeth Boyd, pianist, appeared in 
a recital in the Trenton Conservatory of 
Music on Nov. 10, her numbers ranging 
from Bach to moderns. With William 
J. O’Toole, head of the piano department 
and director of the Conservatory, at a 
second piano, Miss Boyd played Llszt’s 
“Hungarian” Fantasy. 

FRANK L. GARDINER. 














Concert-Givers Visit Fall River 


FALL River, Mass., Nov. 21.—The 
Woman’s Club concert course opened its 
season with a splendid recital by Duso- 
lina Giannini, who charmed a large 
audience in the Empire Theater on 
Nov. 15. A group of Italian and 
Spanish folk-songs arroused the greatest 
enthusiasm. The College Club of Fall 
River presented Guy and Lois Maier 
in a pleasing concert of music for two 
pianos in Music Hall recently. The 
Fall River Music Club offered a delight- 
ful evening to its members and to guests 
in Music Hall on Nov. 10, when Sylvia 
Lent and John Pearce furnished the 
program. L. A. WARNER. 





Recitals for Children Launched by 
Rochester Clubs 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 21.—The first 
recital for children, in the series to be 
given once a month under the auspices 
of the Women’s City Club and the Tues- 
day Musicale, took place on the after- 
noon of Nov. 15. Mrs. Warren S. Parks, 


a member of both clubs, was hostess. 
Those who took part were Anna M. 
Renaud, twelve-year-old singer; Sophie 


Rosenbloom, pianist of the same age, 
and the Resnikoff-Maas School of Music 
String Quartet, four young men of 
from sixteen to eighteen years old, who 
played their numbers with excellent en- 
semble, taste and adequate technic. The 
audience expressed much enjoyment of 
the program. The Parsons Associated 
Studios, headed by Annie Parsons, 
teacher of piano, gave an exhibition of 
work done by two of the branch studios 
on the afternoon of Nov. 14. The two 
teachers whose work was demonstrated 
were Janet Scott and Mrs. Herbert 
Clarke. There was a large and cordial 
audience. MARY ERTZ WILL. 


BALTIMORE GREETS 
GUEST PERFORMERS 


N. Y. Philharmonic and Pade- 
rewski Appear—Choir 
Applauded 


By Franz C. Bornschein 

BALTIMORE, Nov. 21.—The New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem Mengel- 
berg, conductor, gave its first concert of 
the season in the Lyric last week, under 
the local management of William Al- 
baugh. Elizabeth Ellen Starr, as coun- 
selor for the organization, has stimu- 
lated interest in this series. Mr. Mengel- 
berg’s readings invited deep apprecia- 
tion. Brahms’ Second Symphony, the 
“Freischiitz” Overture, Schelling’s “Vic- 
tory Ball” and Strauss’ “Don Juan” re- 
vealed the conductor’s control over this 
splendid orchestra. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski played before 
a capacity audience in the Lyric, Nov. 
20, the concert being under the local 
management of Mrs. Wilson-Greene. The 
master pianist held his audience spell- 
bound with Beethoven Variations, the 
“Waldstein” Sonata, the “Carneval” of 
Schumann, and a Chopin group. Schel- 
ling’s “Nocturne a Raguse” was refresh- 
ing and was played colorfully. As usual, 
the pianist extended his program with a 
long list of encores, giving an evening 
lasting almost three hours. 

The Albaugh Bureau of Concerts pre- 
sented the Dayton Westminster Choir, 
John Finley Williams, conductor, in a 
program of church music and a capella 
compositions in the Lyric, on Nov. 19. 
The audience responded to the devotional 
substance of the music with deep atten- 
tion. The conductor has trained these 
singers ably. Old examples of ecclesiastic 
music and modern writers were repre- 
sented on the program. 








COAST GLEE CLUBS 
JOIN EISTEDFODDS 


California Plans Contests— 
Rothwell Forces Heard 
in Los Angeles 


By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 21.—Preliminary 
conferences for the 1926 Southern Cali- 
fornia Eistedfodd are being held here 
and in various communities of the South- 
land. At a meeting conducted here re- 
cently under Ben F. Pearson, president, 
and Alexander Stewart, executive secre- 
tary, excellent reports were heard re- 
garding participation. Final competi- 
tions will again take place in Los An- 
geles next spring. A special feature will 
be the college glee club competitions. 

The Philharmonic gave Mozart’s Con- 
certo for flute and harp with small or- 
chestra (Koechel No. 299) for the first 
time here at a recent popular concert, 
with André Maquarre and Alfred Kast- 
ner playing the solo parts exquisitely. 
The program, conducted by Walter 
Henry Rothwell, introduced also the 
“Scenes Hongroises” by Massenet, and 
Moussorgsky’s Prelude to “The Fair of 
Sorochinsi.” Excerpts from “Lohengrin,” 
“Tristan and Isolde” and a Scherzo of 
Mendelssohn completed the concert. 

Mozart’s D Major (Koechel No. 499) 
and Brahms’ C Minor quartets were 
given by the Los Angeles String Quartet, 
consisting of Albert Angermayer, Hans 
Whippler, Alard de Ridder and Fritz 
Gaillard. The latter, with Elfriede 
Angermayer, played a Sonata for ’cello 
and piano in one movement by Jean 
Hure. The work is uneven and swings 
in style from Saint-Saéns to Debussy. 


Mary Lewis To Sing at Plaza 
“Artistic Morning” 

Mary Lewis will make her first public 
appearance following her engagement 
with the Metropolitan next Thursday, at 
the third “artistic morning” of the season 
at the Hotel Plaza under the De Segu- 
rola-Piza management. Marguerite 
d’Alvarez, contralto with the Chicago 
Civic Opera, and Fernand Francell, tenor 
of the Opéra Comique, Paris, are also 
on the program. -Miss Lewis will sing 
the Air and gavotte from “Manon,” the 
duet from “Romeo et Juliette” with Mr. 
Francell, and shorter pieces. The latter 
will be heard in an aria from Messager’s 
“Fortunio” an opera in which he created 
the title réle. Mme. d’Alvarez’s main 
number will be the Habanera from 
“Carmen.” 




















MADAME MARY ADELIA- HARPER 
Founder of the Harper Institute, Ltd., of 
Lendon and New York 

MR. HENRY HARPER of London 
President 
Technical Director Self Expression for the 
Development of Poise in Action 


CLASSES NOW FORMING— 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
(Branch studios planned for other American 





|THE HARPER INSTITUTE, Lea. 


of LONDON, ENGLAND, announces the opening of its New York Studios 
Suite 804, Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. (Telephone Circle 10322) 
FACULTY: ; 


i cities. Teachers prospectus mailed on —— ) 1920-25) 


| 
MR. GEORGE WALKER 
Eminent Lieder Singer 
Principal of New York Studio 
Director Vocal Department 
Basso, Berlin Opera, Hamburg Opera, etc. 


DR. SIGFRID PRAGER 
a Lecturer, Coach and Accom- 
anist 
Director Department of Music 
Conductor of Opera in Berlin, 
Barcelona and Buenos Aires (Teatro Colon 


Hamburg, 





TEACHERS’ COURSES 
lead to a certificate and include two 
years of practice teaching. 


2827 Euclid Avenue 


She Cllebeland Fustitute of (usic 


Announces New Orchestral Department 


With a selected faculty of leading players from the Cleveland Orchestra 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Director 


REGULAR COURSES 
in all the artist departments lead to 
diplomas. 


Cleveland, Ohio 








METROPOLITAN OPERA BUILDING 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Mr. Goodman Teaches Mondays and Thursdays 
Phone Penn. 2634 


* 1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ALBERT E. 


RUFF 


Teacher of Many Operatic Artists. 
With the Zoellner Conservatory, 
Los Angeles, from Oct. to May, 1925-26 








“You deserve the entire credit for the 
most successful and happiest year of my 
artistic endeavors at the Metropolitan.” 


Geraldine Farrar 














April 16th, 1922 




















FLORENCE 


BOWE 


Soprano 


is Acclaimed in Her 
New York Début Re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall, 
November 3rd, 1925. 


2 
> 





N. Y. Times 
RECITAL BY MISS BOWES. 


Singer is Charming in Italian Lyric 
Selections. 


Florence Bowes, in her first New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall yes- 
terday afternoon, made the impres- 
sion of a singer whose voice is not 
heavy enough for dramatic songs 
but who sings delightfully within 
the limits of her possibilities in the 
lyric field. The Italian group was 
charming, the best of the afternoon. 
The more delicate French numbers 
and the selected German airs were 
quite within the singer’s province. 





- 
> 





Herald-Tribune - 
Florence Bowes Makes 
First Appearance Here 


Washington Soprano Gives 
Modern Program at 
Aeolian Hall 


. . . She showed ability to sing with 
smoothness, aristocratic phrasing 
and a very pleasing quality of 
tone. Miss Bowes fared best in the 
modern numbers. 





* 
> 





N. Y. Sun 
Florence Bowes 
Makes Début Here 





Miss Bowes sang her numbers 
with sentiment and appreciation of 
style. .. . She has a voice of light 
volume but good quality, and an 
attractive stage manner. She was 
obliged to repeat Strauss’s “Staend- 
chen,” sung with charm. 


For Terms and Dates 
apply to 


Exclusive Management: 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Metropolitan 
Opera House Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 
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ROCHESTER FORCES 
IN PALMGREN WORK 


Composer Is Soloist under 
Goossens’ Baton—Joint 


Recitals Given 

By Mary Ertz Will 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 21.—The 
Rochester Philharmonic, Eugene 
Goossens conducting, gave a_ splendid 
program on the afternoon of Nov. 12. 


The symphony was Schubert’s “Un- 
finished,” which was given an extremely 
beautiful reading. The orchestra, under 
Mr. Goossens, is rapidly acquiring a 
unity that it has not hitherto had, and 
the string section has increasing smooth- 
ness and finish. Other numbers were 
the “Flying Dutchman” Overture, Arnold 
Bax’ Tone-Poem, “Tintagel,” played for 
the first time in Rochester, and Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Capriccio Italien.” The soloist 
was Selim Palmgren, pianist, who played 
his own Symphonic Variations ‘“Meta- 
morphoses” with orchestra. Mr. Palm- 
gren and the orchestra gave the composi- 
tion a brilliant interpretation. The 
variations, based on a beautiful Finnish 
folk-song are vigorous, rhythmic and 
colorful, and the audience was greatly 
impressed by the composition. 

Tito Schipa, tenor, and Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, pianist, gave a joint recital at the 
Eastman Theater on Nov. 12, before a 
large audience. Both artists were re- 
called many times. 

Gustav Tinlot, violinist; Paul Kefer, 
’cellist, and Emanuel Balaban, pianist, 
were heard in recital in the Tuesday 
evening series of chamber music con- 
certs at Kilbourn Hall on Nov. 10, be- 
fore a cordial audience. Mr. Balaban’s 
playing of the Boccherini Sonata in A 
with Mr. Kefer, and the Grieg Sonata in 
C Minor with Mr. Tinlot was artistic. 
He also accompanied the other artists in 
their groups of smaller numbers. It 
was the first time that a Rochester 
audience had heard Mr. Tinlot, new con- 
certmaster of the Philharmonic, in an 
intimate recital program, and he de- 
lighted them with his warmth of tone, 
power and intensity of dramatic inter- 
pretation. Mr. Kefer also played in 
splendid style. 








San Antonio Theater Orchestras Heard 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 21.—The or- 
chestras of the Palace and Rialto thea- 
ters, under Don Felice, gave a second 
popular concert in the series of four 
sponsored by the San Antonio Musical 
Club, on the afternoon of Nov. 15, in the 
Main Avenue High School Auditorium. 
A marked improvement was shown in 
the selection and interpretation of the 
program, which included the second 
movement of the Schubert C Major Sym- 
phony, Carl Friedman’s “Slav” Rhapso- 
die, Bizet’s Suite “L’Arlésienne,” Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Slav Hymn” and others. Two 
compositions by the conductor were 
played. The soloist was Elizabeth Cun- 
ningham, coloratura soprano of Fort 
Sam Houston, who sang “Ernani, Invo- 
lami,” giving pleasure with her excel- 
lently trained voice of sweetness, power 
and range. Mrs. James J. Loving was 
a skillful accompanist. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Omaha Club Presents Toscha Seidel 


OMARA, NEB., Nov. 21.—For the open- 
ing of the Tuesday Musical Club series 
of concerts, Toscha Seidel was presented 
in a violin recital at the Brandeis Thea- 
ter on Nov. 12. The program began 
with the Concerto in E Minor by Nar- 
dini. Other numbers given were a Suite 
in A Minor by Sinding, Praeludium- 
Allegro by Paganini-Kreisler, Schubert’s 
Ballet Music from ‘“Rosamunde,” an 
“Indian Snake Dance” by Burleigh, the 
“Turkish” March of Beethoven-Auer, a 
Slavonic Dance by Dvorak-Kreisler and 
Sarasate’s “Zapateado.” A large and 
representative audience was present. 

MARGARET GRAHAM AMES. 





Sedalia Series Announced 


SEDALIA, Mo., Nov. 21.—The Philhar- 
monic concert course in this city will in- 
clude this season programs by Frances 
Paperte, mezzo-contralto, Jan. 15; Gay 
MacLaren, American dramatic artist, 
Feb, 11; the Cherniavsky Trio, March 18, 
and Ethel Leginska, pianist, and Marie 
Tiffany, soprano, in joint recital, March 
8. The concerts will be given in the new 
Smith-Cotton High School Auditorium, 


with a seating capacity of 1300. 
LovUIsSE DONNELLY. 


More Outlets for Trained’ Students 
Are Advocated by Sergei Klibansky 
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Z: has been well suggested that a 
Pulitzer prize for the biggest news 
beat of the year be given the journalist 
securing a personal interview with 
Sergei Klibansky. 

Not that Mr. Klibansky, teacher of 
singing, is difficult to approach. He is 
always ready to talk about the work of 
his pupils, but who has ever drawn the 
master out of his personal reticence? 
To wit: 


The order was for “a personal inter-. 


view, the man himself, his ideals, his 
ideas.” Mr. Klibansky met the inter- 
viewer cordially, but with a wary eye. 
An interview? Very well—but first 
there was a pupil’s recital to be at- 
tended. eer 

And there you are! 

The scene of the next chapter is laid 
in Wurlitzer Auditorium, where Vivian 
Hart, coloratura soprano, and Cyril 
Pitts, tenor, are giving a joint recital. 

Miss Hart sang Handel’s “Care selve,” 
an aria from the “Magic Flute,” the 
Shadow Song from “Dinorah,” and the 
Mad Scene from Thomas’ “Hamlet.” 
Her voice is pure and flexible, and even 
in the most florid passages her intona- 
tion was true. In later lyric groups, 
including “Marchen” by Wolf, “Die 
Lorelei” by Liszt, “Where Dreams Are 
Made” by Woodman and the perennial 
“Roses of Picardy,” her musicianship 
was excellent. An attractive personality 
enhances her musical talent. 

Mr. Pitts was recruited to replace an- 
other tenor scheduled to sing, but no 
evidence of hasty preparation was heard 
in his singing of the “Dream” from 
“Manon.” Mowrey’s “Tears of God,” and 
Curran’s “To the Sun.” The beauty of 
his voice was well displayed. 

The singers were accompanied by 
Mary Ludington. 


The Scene Shifts 


And then back to the studio. 
Mr. Klibansky speaks. 
“American music? 
am hopeful and optimistic. 

teaching methods?— 

“Excuse me, the bell is ringing.” 

The bell is probably a “plant” oper- 
ated by a well-instructed servant, de- 
signed to give Mr. Klibansky respite 
from interrogation. By his own account 
he is reticent. If anyone doubts it, let 
him see for himself! 

Back comes Mr. Klibansky, and this 
time he volunteers a few words. The lot 
of the singing teacher is hard these days, 
he declares. The teacher is being forced 
into competition with heavily-endowed 
music foundations, which, by the offer 
of free tuition, constantly attract pupils 
after a private teacher has given them 
their start. 

“Are so many scholarships neces- 
sarv?” Mr. Klibansky asks. “One un- 
fortunate consequence is that the field 
becomes overcrowded. What we need 
above all is more outlet for trained 
students. There are not enough smaller 
operas, not enough chorsl s*cieties, not 
enough other opportunities for trained 
singers to engage in lucrative work. 

“The situation is certainly much better 
than it was ten years ago. There is 
still a long way to go, however, before 


At last 


Well, of course I 
My own 





Roland Hayes Sings Lieder in Newark 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 21.—Enthusiasm 
that rose to a higher pitch as the eve- 
ning advanced rewarded Roland Hayes, 
tenor, when he appeared in recital under 
the auspices of the New Jersey Urban 
League. The Y. M. H. A. Auditorium 
was filled to capacity, and the audience 
found great pleasure in songs by Schu- 
bert and Wolf. A repetition was de- 
manded of the former’s “Jiingling an 
der Quelle,” and a request was sent up 
for Wolf’s “Auch kleine Dinge” as an 
encore to “Benedeit die selige Mutter.” 
With consummate artistry Mr. Hayes 
sang also a group of songs by Jensen, 
Rachmaninoff and Griffes, and several 
spirituals, including “Sometimes I Feel 
Like a Motherless Child,” “Wade in the 
Water.” and “I Don’t Feel Noways 
Tired.” The “Dream” aria from 
“Manon” was received with particular 
delight. William Lawrence’s accompani- 
ments were artistic. PHILIP GORDON. 











Sergei Klibansky, Teacher of Singing 


America can support any considerable 
proportion of the many, many excellent 
singers here. It is too bad that some 
of these big foundations do not build 
local opera houses ard otherwise extend 
the opportunities for beginners. There 
is much hope in the splendid civic operas 
of Chicago, San Francisco, and so on. 


Pressed to the point, Mr. Klibans 
admitted, however, that his season 
New York would be well filled. He has, 
furthermore, been engaged for a third 
summer at the Chicago Musical College 
to teach master classes in voice culture. 

He heartily indorses the “Code of 
Ethics and Practice” promulgated by the 
American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing. G. M-S. 


We need more of them.” 6 








MILWAUKEE GREETS 
NOTED RECITALISTS 


Macbeth and Rachmaninoff 
Heard — Lucie Westen 
Sings with Club 


By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 21.—Florence Mac- 
beth, soprano of the Chicago Opera, 
appeared in recital at the Pabst Theater 
on Nov. 13, under Marion Andrews’ 
management, and gave a brilliant exhibi- 
tion of coloratura singing. In such 
numbers as the Shadow Song from 
“Dihorah” and the Waltz from “Romeo 
and Juliet” Miss Macbeth revealed beau- 
tiful legato phrasing, and admirable 
breath control. Among the numbers 
with particular appeal for the audience 
were two by her accompanist, George 
Roberts—“Joy” and “Sandman Is Call- 
ing You.” Mr. Roberts also added a 
group of piano solos, which scored de- 
cisively with his auditors. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff was heard in the 
Pabst Theater on Nov. 17, also under 
Miss Andrews’ sponsorship. His recital 
exerted a powerful appeal to the musi- 
cian as well as to the layman. Stimu- 
lating readings of Bach and Chopin 
were given, but the real features of the 
program were new arrangements by the 
artist of Schubert’s “Brook” and Kreis- 
ler’s “Liebesfreud.” 

Lucie Westen, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, and a former 
Milwaukee resident, gave a triumphant 
homecoming recital in this city in the 
auditorium. Several:German songs dis- 
played dramatic fervor and brilliant 
tone quality i e higher register. Her 
singing carried special appeal in such 
English numbers as Samuels’ “When 
Chloris Sleeps” and Herbert’s “Where 
the Fairest Flowers are Blooming.” An 
excerpt from Strauss’ “Fledermaus” was 
an effective number. 

The Milwaukee Miannerchor, with 
whom Miss Westen appeared, sang a 
number of songs. The conductor, Albert 
S. Kramer, achieved fine shadings. The 
club is now in its twenty-ninth year and 
includes some fifty male singers. 








The Washington Beights Musical Club 


SEASON 1925-26 





a 


Concerts 





Town Hall 


January 21, 1926 


JOINT RECITAL BY 


RUTH!BARRETT, A. A. G. O. 


AND 


RUTH KEMPER, Violinist 





Carnegie Hall 


February 8, 1926 
PROGRAM BY 


ETHEL GROW, Contralto 


WITH 
LENOX STRING QUARTET 





Town Hall 


March 21, 1926 
ORGANISTS’ OPEN MEETING 








For Tickets and all Information Apply to 


MISS JANE R. CATHCART, President 
Studio 8a, 200 West 57th Street 


New York City 
Telephone Circle 10117 
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“SHE SWAYED HER AUDIENCE WITH 


“MOST EXQUISITE QUALITY, FLEXIBILITY AN 
“A VOICE CHARACTERIZED BY BRILLIANCY AN 


“HER VOICE HAS PURITY OF TONE, IS FIR\ 





“SHE MADE AN IMPRESSION: EXTRAORDI 
“WORTHY ONLY OF THE HIGHEST PRAISE’ 


—Seattle Sta 








“Kurenko is a great artist in every way and worthy to rank with the great 


coloraturas of past generations, such as Sembrich and Tetrazzini.” P 


—AUBERY SMITH, Portland Telegram 7 


“Kurenko- scored a sensational success before an audience of over three | ¢ 
thousand. She retired after her first group amid enthusiastic applause and | “« 


her appearance for her second group was wildly greeted. th 
—Portland Oregonian - 


‘Technical difficulties are unknown to this artist. She likewise possesses he 











purity, clearness and quality of tone that immediately ranks her one of the | “1 
greatest coloraturas of the day.” a a Sh, ee es 8 ic: 
-<* = — SEASON 1925-1924 N¢ 





Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, Incj25 0 
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SCEPTRE OF CHARM.” 


—Car_ Bronson, Los Angeles Evening Herald 


FLEXIBLE OF COLORATURA VOICES.” 


—Dr. Emit EnnNa«, Portland News 


AND EVER TRUE TO PITCH.” 
AND REMARKABLE FLEXIBILITY.” 


—Seattle Times 


—Seattle Star 


—San Francisco Herald 


RY FOR AN ENTIRELY NEW SINGER.” 


—Portland Oregonian 


“AN EVENT OF A LIFE-TIME” 


—F lint Journal 


“Kurenko proved herself one of the most brilliant sopranos of the day, — 


possessing a voice of unblemished purity.” — 
—Carv Bronson, Los Angeles Evening Herald 


“She proved a real discovery not only in beauty of voice but also in the 


99 
charm of her stage presence. —EDwWIN SCHALLERT, Los Angeles Times 


“Kurenko’s extremely clear, bird-like voice made one forget that such a 


thing as technic was necessary in music.’ —San Francisco Chronicle 


“Combined with her wonderful voice is a personality which should sweep 


her far along the road to success.” —Seattle Star 


66 . ° e P 
Kurenko won instant recognition as one of the great coloraturas in Amer- 
ica today.” 


—Portland Journal 
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DISCOVERY OF TALENT 


HILOSOPHERS and pedagogues have busied 

themselves from time immemorial with the 
problem of the best method to determine early in 
the life of the child the specific talents that are 
latent in the mind. With the thoroughness char- 
acteristic of a scientific age, we have now turned 
this investigation over to the psychologists, who 
conduct laboratory experiments and tabulate the 
results in exhaustive detail. By this means we 
hope to avoid the error of forcing a potential Mo- 
zart to be an insurance broker or compelling a 
budding genius of finance to study the piano. 

There is one point, however, that we are apt to 
overlook and that is that the one talent essential to 
the complete self-expression of the individual under 
examination may not reveal its presence until later 
in life. A child may possess absolute pitch and a 
perfect sense of rhythm and be excessively fond of 
music, and yet may not be destined to find satisfac- 
tion in life as a professional musician. It may be 
that this evident talent for music will serve only for 
the satisfaction of certain esthetic cravings, and 
that the real interest of the mind tends in another 
direction. 

The discovery of talent seems to be a relatively 
simple matter. The question is whether or not the 
talent is of prime importance in the development 
of the individual. Too often have we seen a talent 


for music meticulously cultivated only to remain a 
talent, devoid of the creative urge that leads to 
distinctive accomplishment. 


Every season a pro- 


cession of talented performers passes through our 
recital halls, and from the procession one or two 
emerge as personalities. 

The talent that is worth cultivating is the one 
that has the quality of genius. This quality, which 
manifests itself in different degrees of intensity, is 
unmistakable. Patent as it is to the observer, it 
is difficult to define when it is present in a low po- 
tentiality. It is what the critic may call “promise” ; 
what the esthete may call a “flair’’; what the con- 
servative may designate as “willfulness.” 

The label is of no consequence. The important 
thing is that one feels in the individual a restless- 
ness of spirit that is symptomatic of creative energy 
seeking an outlet. On the strength of this urgent 
activity depends the amount of the genius quality 
present in the individual under consideration. 

The creative energy may be misdirected, and in 
that case we have eccentricity as distinguished 
from genius. The two are frequently confused, 
since the outward signs are much the same, with 
the result that the genius is often dismissed as an 
eccentric, and the eccentric is mistaken for a 
genius. Thus we have the historical instances of 
masters of music misunderstood by their contempo- 
raries and raised to their proper places by the 
judgment of succeeding generations. We have as 
well the cases of eccentrics being hailed as geniuses 
by their over-zealous admirers, and later sinking 
into an oblivion that is not undeserved. 

It is perhaps inevitable that there should always 
be confusion between the genius and the eccentric. 
The latter, either openly or by implication, claims 
the prerogatives of the former with this argument: 
“Genius expresses itself by breaking rules. I break 
rules. Therefore I am a genius.” The measure of 
truth contained in this fallacy clouds the issue and 
deceives for the time being. 

Genius does override the barriers of text-book 
commandments, but it is because of an inner neces- 
sity, and not merely for the sake of appearing dif- 
ferent. The genius continually disconcerts the ped- 
ants by the vigor of his expression, the hardihood 
of his innovations and the intensity of his style. 
He does this because he cannot help it, the impetu- 
osity of his inspiration carrying him through the 
regulations that restrain lesser men. 

The talented musician with the quality of genius 
has a smaller measure of this same impetuosity. By 
this shall one know him, and for this one should 
commend him, with due warning of the danger he 
will incur by over-estimating the value of his talent. 





LITERARY TITLES 

URGEN having been translated from the original 

Cabellese into a symphonic poem by Deems Tay- 
lor, to take a place beside Kubla Khan, Zarathustra, 
Mazeppa, Don Juan, Don Quixote and Falstaff, one 
begins to speculate how long it will be before one 
can buy the complete works of George Meredith in 
orchestral scores. 

The inclination of composers to treat literary 
subjects in instrumental tone-poems has been grow- 
ing apace ever since Liszt set the example. For a 
long period the alliance between literature and music 
was confined to songs, cantatas, oratorios and 
operas, and no composer essayed the task of trans- 
ferring a definite piece of literature into pure 
music. Once the thing was done, the prejudice 
against program-music was assailed on all sides 
with a vigor that brought about its collapse. 

An interesting study might be made of the two 
types of composers—those who write from a purely 
musical inspiration and those who receive their in- 
spiration from a material subject. Before that 
study had progressed very far it would be discov- 
ered that many composers are of the mixed type, 
writing with equal facility pure music or music 
with literary or picturesque associations. 

The search for literary subjects for musical 
treatment has gone far and wide. After Richard 
Strauss had dealt with the formidable difficulties 
of condensing the essence of Nietzsche’s Also 
Sprach Zarathustra into a tonal rhapsody, there 
was no telling to what lengths the courage of com- 
posers might go. We have not yet heard Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason from an orchestra, but it 
may come any day. 


N our editorial mention of the Hollywood Bowl 
concerts last week, the names of Walter Henry 
Rothwell and Rudolph Ganz were inadvertently 
omitted from the list of conductors. We regret the 
seeming discourtesy to these estimable musicians. 
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Composer Meets Interpreter of New Opera 


Considerable interest has been aroused in the forth- 
coming world premiére of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
opera, “The Witch of Salem,” announced for the com- 


ing winter by the Chicago Civic Opera. Mr. Cadman 
is shown (left) presenting Clarence Gustlin, American 
pianist, with the first proof copy of the score, which is 
to be presented by Mr. Gustlin in his “Opera-Interp” 
recitals as a preliminary to its production in Chicago. 


Schalk—As part of the celebration of Franz Schalk’s 
twenty-fifth year as conductor at the Vienna State 
Opera, the city offered the musician the title of Hofrat, 
or “Chief Councillor.” But Schalk declined the distinc- 
tion. He is remembered by veteran opera-goers for his 
association with the Metropolitan in the season of 
1899. He is noted as a Mozart conductor and has led 
several first performances in Vienna of Strauss operas. 


Blythe—Although best known as a screen star, Betty . 


Blythe, who has journeyed for the past year in Pal- 
estine, Turkey, Germany and France, and is now in 
England, has made many successful appearances on 
the stage as singer when her pictures were being 
shown. She is a pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt of New 
York. One of her most recent engagements was to 
sing during three weeks at the new Coliseum Theater 
in London, which event celebrated the opening of this 
theater, seating 6000. Miss Blythe will soon return to 
America for a special engagement and will continue 
her vocal study in New York. 


Richards—Lewis Richards, harpsichordist, has dis- 
covered a volume of galliards and pavanes by William 
Byrd and recently played two of them in Mrs. Cool- 
idge’s Chamber Music Festival in Washington. The 
volume is in manuscript form and has been in the pos- 
session of the family of Lady Neville for several cen- 
turies, ever since Byrd wrote them and dedicated them 
to Lady Neville in the latter part of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. The manuscript has never before been out of 
the hands of the family, but Mr. Richards has received 
special permission to play the contents during this 
month, after which the volume will be shipped to a 
London publisher and will be ready for the public in 
January. 

Roes—The Romantic composers made some demands 
which moderns are not able to meet. Paul Roes, pian- 
ist, however, announces that, in his New York recital 
at Town Hall on Dec. 7, he will present the “Swiss 
Year” from Liszt’s “Années de Pélerinage.” It is an 
unusual event for the entire nine movements of the 
“First Year” to be given in their entirety, and it is 
difficult to find records of its having often been done 
except by Ferruccio Busoni, under whom Mr. Roes had 
his early training. The program will conclude with a 
Spanish group by Albeniz. Mr. Roes has just returned 
from Europe, where he spent the summer in visiting 
his home in Holland and traveling extensively on the 
Continent. 

Barrére—George Barrére was momentarily con- 
vinced that he is not only a flute virtuoso, but the 
world’s greatest musician. At a recent rehearsal of 
the New York Symphony, Walter Damrosch excused 
all of the string players and kept the winds for a little 
intensive work. “Ordinarily when members of the or- 
chestra are dismissed there is a wild clamor to see who 
can reach the door first,” said Mr. Barrére. “But not 
so on this day! I began my flute solo and all of the 
players became hushed, spellbound, it seemed, and one 
by one they seated themselves in the front row. I 
played on, putting my best efforts into each phrase. 
My solo ended. There was no applause—only a mad 
rush toward the left aisle, and there I saw the treasurer 
handing out envelopes. I had forgotten it was pay 
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day! 
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By Cantus Firraus, Jr 





Point and Counterpoint 


- Floral Ditties 


unlikely sources. 





LOWERS have a fatal way of bringing forth songs from the most 
The tenor air in “Carmen” is only one of 
hundreds of ditties which encumber the operatic pathway. Dear 
old Lange provided a melancholy reverie on the subject which is 
still sometimes heard in the smaller cinema houses—and in music 
rooms where the youngsters have not yet taken up Stravinsky. 


But in the old era flowers never behaved quite so surprisingly as they do 


today in the song realm. 

Without stopping to consider what 
“Clavelitos,” otherwise ‘Carnations,” 
have done to give prima donnas crimps 
in their breathing tubes, we might men- 


tion that a recent ditty has the “Violets’ 


Bringing Me You.” 

“Lily of Killarney” may once: have 
been a popular opera, but it never could 
have had the vigorous “punch” of “The 
Wearing of the Green.” Nor would the 
Free State devotees approve of such an 
innocuous flower. Rather the thistle. 

* * 

HE rose has been much overdone in 

song literature. Everybody from Wolf 
to Ernest Ball has attributed sentiments 
to this hothouse specimen. The flower 
has been located in every possible region 
from Picardy to Washington Square, 
and not seldom has been found—along 


with larks and other such distressing 


objects—in the singer’s heart. Mac- 
Dowell, to be sure, preferred them 
wild. . ‘ 
Daisies were formerly reputed not to 
“tell.” 
Ba * * 
OME fervent recitalists have thanked 
the Deity for a garden, while still 
more surprising revelations brought to 
light one of these small plantations in 
somebody’s face. Was this the result 
of neglecting ablutions? Clearly, with 
such grave results, it is time to call 
a halt on the over-addiction to the spade 
and garden hose in music! 
* * * 


Borrowings 


ITTLE grains of Wagner, 
Little drops of Grieg, 
Make a small sonata 
Seem ’most awful big! 
* * * 


Might Be Worse 


¢¢(1O your daughter has become a solo- 
ist?” 

“Perhaps,” answered the old man 
wearily, “I ought to be thankful that 
she isn’t a trio or a quartet.” 

ok * * 


Disastrous 
i po young and fame-aspiring operatic 
composer walked nervously into the 
impresario’s office. 

“Might I inquire if my three-act opera 
has been considered, sir?” he asked. 
“And if it has been read, may I inquire 
whether you have accepted it for pro- 


duction?” 
“Three people have read it,” answered 





the manager, puffing at his cigar, “and 
each thinks it will do with one act cut.” 

“T’m glad to hear that it is no. worse, 
sir,” replied the other, breathing a sigh 
of relief. 

“But,” continued the manager, hold- 
ing up his hand, “each wants to cut out 
a different act.” ar 


Some Things We Could Do Without 


LD Italian works to warm up singers’ 

voices at the opening of the concert. 

People who applaud to make them- 
selves heard. 

Operas revived for the sake of the 
scenery. 

Teachers who have copyrighted the 
only true principles. 

Vocalists who issue recommendations 
for soap, cereals, jewsharps, metronomes 
and fudge. 

Also those artists who rise superior 
to tempo and pitch. 

* * * 


A Frustrated Chin 


ODD: “How is the music in the 
Bingbang Restaurant?” 
Todd: “Splendid! I was there with 
my wife for an hour the other evening 
and couldn’t hear a word she said!” 


* ok * 
Repetition 
66 E LANCEY claims to be a born 
singer.” 
“He never got an encore but once in 
his life.’ 


“When was that?” 
“When he was born. He was a twin.’ 
* * * 


Not at All 


¢é7 KNEW your daughter was keen 
I for music, but that’s a popular song 
she’s singing, isn’t it?” 
“Not in this house,” was the gloomy 
reply. 


, 


* * * 
Unpatriotic 


RETTY CORNETIST: “Shall I play 
‘The Stars and Stripes Forever’?” 
He: “No, only for a little while, 


please.” 
* * * 


Sins and Dins 


IFE: “Don’t you think music is 
soothing?” 
Hubby: “Music, my dear, covers a 


multitude of dins.” 
=a 
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HOMAS CARL WHITMER, com- 
poser, was born in Altoona, Pa., on 
June 24, 1873. 


Mr. Whitmer received 
his education in 
Franklin and 
Marshall Col- 
lege. He studied 
in Philadelphia 
and New York 
under Gilchrist, 
Jarvis and S. P. 
Warren, and in 
1899 became mu- 
sic director at 
Stephens College 
in Missouri, a 
post which he 
held for ten 
years. From 1909 
until 1916 Mr. 
Whitmer was as- 
sociated with the 
Pennsylvania 
. College for 
Women in Pittsburgh, and taught at 
the Pittsburgh Musical Institute from 
1916 until 1919. He has been organist 
of the Sixth Presbyterian Church of 
Pittsburgh since 1916. Mr. Whitmer’s 
Compositions include six music dramas 





Thomas Carl Whitmer 


or “mysteries,” called “The Creation,” 
“The Covenant,” “The Nativity,” “The 
Temptation,” “Mary Magdelene,” and 
“The Passion,” which are scored for or- 
chestra, with text by the composer, and 
an essay “Concerning a National Spiri- 
tual Drama.” There are also a “Syrian” 
Ballet; an “Elegiac” Rhapsody for Low 
Voice, Chorus and Orchestra”; an 
“Athenian” Sonata for Violin and 
Piano; “Character Moods” and “Medi- 
tation” for Piano and Strings, and many 
other works. In the smaller forms he 
has written organ works, songs, an- 
thems, a motet on Psalm 84, which are 
published; and, in manuscript, a violin 
sonata, a miniature ballet “Saint Gilles.” 
His “Symbolisms” for reader and piano 
has been given often. Mr. Whitmer’s 
two books, “The Way of the Mind” and 
“The Way of My Heart and Mind,” have 
been successfully received. The “Night 
Lights,” “Asp Death,” “Sucking Bees” 
and “Sunrise” were played some years 
ago in Paris, and also by Leopold Sto- 
kowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Mr. Whitmer has founded Dramamount, 
near the Hudson River, not far from 
New York City, as a center for this kind 
of drama. 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 





NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. MusIcaL 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. Matters 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz. 









Donizetti’s Operas 


Question Box Editor: 

How many operas did Donizetti com- 
pose? As 
Phoenix, Ariz., Nov. 17, 1925. 
Sixty-seven. 

? 9 


Passion Music and Oratorio 


Question Box Editor: 
_ What is the distinction between pas- 
sion music and oratorio? . Wz. 

Detroit, Mich., Nov. 20, 1925. 

In a Passion music, the text is con- 
cerned entirely with the passion and 
death of Jesus, whereas an oratorio may 
be upon any sacred subject. There have 
also been numerous secular oratorios 
such as Handel’s “Semele” and Haydn’s 
“The Seasons.” 


7 2 ? 


Concerning Cantatas 


Question Box Editor: 

Would you be so kind as to give your 
critical opinion of the following can- 
tatas? “Crucifixion,” by Stainer; “God, 
Thou art Great,” by Spohr; “Hymn of 
Praise,” by Mendelssohn. N. K. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 21, 1925. 

The immense popularity of “Cruci- 
fixion” justifies, to a certain extent, its 
lack from the musical point of view. 
Sir John Stainer hampered himself with 
a very indifferent text containing much 
inordinately silly, inept verse, and with 
the exception of the quartet, “God So 
Loved the World,” the music is far be- 
low the standard of his other composi- 
tions. “God, Thou Art Great” is not a 
great piece of work, but it is effective and 


mellifluous, like most of Spohr’s music. 
The “Hymn of Praise,” in the Question 
Box Box Editor’s opinion, is one of 
Mendelssohn’s finest choral works. He 
never surpassed “I Waited for the Lord” 
in any of his sacred pieces. 


ee ie 


About Mathilde Marchesi 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly publish some facts 
about Mathilde Marchesi? Was_ she 
rated as the best teacher of singing of 
her time? V.-J. F. 

Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 20, 1925. 

Mathilde de Castrone, known as 
“Marchesi” through her husband’s title, 
née Mathilde Graumann, was born 
Frankfort-am-Main, March 26, 1826, and 
died in London, Nov. 18, 1913. She 
studied with Nicolai in Vienna and 
Garcia in Paris. Garcia, discovering her 
aptitude for teaching, handed over his 
entire class to her during a period of 
illness. She toured as a concert singer 
with marked success, and in 1852 
married the Marchese di Castrone. In 
1852, she accepted a position at the 
Vienna Conservatory and subsequently 
taught in Paris, Cologne, Vienna again, 
and in Paris where from 1881, she held 
a position of great prominence until a 
few years before her death. Her most 
prominent pupil was Dame Nellie Melba, 
but Etelka Gerster, Ilma di Murska, 
Emma Eames, Emma Calvé, Sybil San- 
derson and practically all the eminent 
women singers of the time studied with 
her. She also wrote twenty-four books 
of vocal exercises and two volumes of 
memoirs, one of which, “Marchesi and 
Music,’ was published in English in 
1897. 
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Familiar Operatic Works Fill Week at Metropolitan 
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“Boris Godounoff” with 
Chaliapin and “Faust” 
with Familiar Cast Added 
to Season’s Répertoire — 
Vittorio Fullin Creates 
Good Impression at Début 
as ““Radames”—Repetitions 
of “L’Heure Espagnole,” 
“Barber of Bagdad,” 
“Pelléas,” and “Africaine” 
Complete Week 


LTHOUGH no novelties 
were added to the réper- 
toire of the Metropoli- 
tan last week, “Boris 
Godounoff” and “Faust” 
were heard for the first 
time this season, the Moussorgsky 
work also serving to introduce Feodor 
Chaliapin at a special charity matinée. 
Vittorio Fullin, the new Italian tenor, 
made a good impression at his début 
with the organization as Radames in 

“Aida” on Thursday night. The usual 

capacity houses heard the remaining 

operas, 


“Bagdad’s Barber” and Spain’s 
“Hour” 


The first repetition of “The Barber of 
Bagdad” and “L’Heure Espagnole” was 
given on Monday night with the same 
casts as at the premiére. Mr. Bender 
repeated his comic yet dignified perfor- 
mance of the name-part and Mmes. Reth- 
berg and Bourskaya were again ac- 
claimed as Margiana and Bostana. Mr. 
Laubenthal as Nureddin did not seem in 
good voice in the opening scene but he 
improved as the performance went on 
and sang excellently in the second act. 
The remainder of the cast included 
Gustav Schiitzendorf, George Meader, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Max Altglass, Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian, Arnold Gabor, Max 
Bloch, Max Altglass and Paul Ananian. 
Bodanzky conducted. 

In the Ravel work, were Miss Bori and 
Ralph Errolle, Angelo Bada, Lawrence 
Tibbett and Adamo Didur, with Mr. 
Hasselmans conducting. Miss_ Bori’s 
characterization of Conception was vi- 
vacious and cleverly pointed and her 
singing, fine as usual. The remainder 
of the cast all added much to the gen- 
eral effect by their hilarious comedy and 
excellent singing. o &. BH. 


“Pelléas et Mélisande” 


Debussy’s magical setting of Maeter- 
linck’s poetic drama had its second per- 
‘formance of the season in the Metro- 
politan on Nov. 18, with the cast that 
is by this time familiar to patrons: 
Lucrezia Bori and Edward Johnson as 
the lovers, Clarence Whitehill as Golaud, 
Léon Rothier as Arkél, Kathleen Howard 
as Geneviéve. Louise Hunter as Yniold, 
and Paolo Ananian as the Physician. 
The size of the audience showed that 
this once recondite opera is taking on 
“popular” status. i 

Thanks to the absorption of the sing- 
ing actors in their réles, to the expertise 
of Louis Hasselmans in externalizing 
the elusive beauties of the orchestral 
voices and to the eerie fantasy of 
Joseph Urban’s settings, the performance 
was one of glamour, mystery and poig- 
nant sadness. m GC. B.S. 


Vittorio Fullin’s Début 


The dark-skinned captive of Verdi’s 
“Aida” had a new warrior lover at the 
Metropolitan Thursday night, when Vit- 
torio Fullin, the latest of incoming 
Italian tenors, strode forth from the 
wings to try his vocal fortune in the 
American house that is now the goal of 
every ambitious opera singer. Radames 
is a trying réle in which to make a 
début, largely because of the placing of 
“Celeste Aida” at the very beginning 
of the opera. 

The new tenor, tall and thickset of 
build, ample of voice, and routined in 
action, did not altogether conceal his 
nervousness, which may have had some- 
thing to do with traces of tightness and 
with his changing to a meaningless long 








+“A” vowel, the final word on which oc- 
curs the high B Flat of this taxing air. 
Yet it was smooth and attractive sing- 
ing and disclosed a voice of good volume 
and of musical quality. Later, in the 
Nile Scene, Mr. Fullin sang very attrac- 
tive phrases and was generally quite 
successful with his music, despite a little 
of hoarseness on his top notes. There 
was every indication that Generalissimo 
Gatti-Casazza will be able to make good 
use of him in meeting the manifold re- 
quirements of the operatic répertoire. 

Mme. Rethberg’s vocally appealing 
Aida and Mme. Matzenauer’s_ regal 
Amneris were repetitions of admired 
characterizations, as were also Mr. Mar- 
dones’ richly resonant Ramfis and 
Giuseppe Danise’s vigorous and vocally 
stirring Amonasro. The cast also in- 
cluded William Gustafson, Giordano 
Paltrinieri and Phradie Wells, with 
Tullio Serafin conducting and Florence 
Rudolph heading the ballet. 

Mr. Serafin’s vigor was not infre- 
quently accompanied by a volume of 
orchestral tone that placed the singers 
at a disadvantage and undoubtedly was 
responsible for some forcing of their 
voices. There were numerous curtain 
calls for the principals, 


Chaliapin and a Benefit “Boris” 


A benefit performance for the South- 
ern Women’s’ Educational Alliance 
brought Feodor Chaliapin back to the 
Metropolitan in advance of his first 
regularly scheduled appearance, and in- 
stead of the “Spirit that Denies” in 
Boito’s “Mefistofele,” it was as the soul- 
seared usurper of “Boris Godunoff” that 
he held in thrall his first operatic audi- 
ence. His Boris had all its accustomed 
thrilling power, both in voice and in a 
characterization that utterly transcends 
opera. Otherwise, there is nothing that 
need be said of the superb study which 
he has contrived to take to the far cor- 
ners of America, as well as presenting 
in New York and Chicago. Enthusiasm 
ran high after each of the three episodes 
in which Boris is the central figure. 

Weakly conducted by Gennaro Papi, 
the performance had _ otherwise the 
familiar merits and demerits of a sagging 
production that would have been retired 
to limbo several seasons ago but for the 
towering Russian’s arrival. Marion 
Telva sang particularly well as Marina 
and Mario Chamlee was a_ Dimitri 
superior to the usual run of monkish 
pretenders. Individual credit is due 
most of the individual members of the 
large cast that also included Law- 
rence Tibbett, Paolo Ananian, Kathleen 
Howard, Raymonde Delaunois, Ellen 
Dalossy, Angelo Bada, Léon Rothier, 
Max Altglass, Henriette Wakefield, Gior- 
dano 'Paltrinieri, William Gustafson, 
Arnold Gabor, and Vincenzo Reschiglian. 

But “Boris” becomes merely a _ ve- 
hicle for the starring of Chaliapin—with 
those scenes in which he does not appear 
tolerated rather than enjoyed—when its 
music is so Italianized and so vitiated as 
it has been at the performances of its 
last several seasons. Oi “Es 


“Tannhauser” Repeated 


Friday evening’s repetition of “Tann- 
hiuser”’ was notable chiefly for the 
visual and vocal appeal of Maria 
Jeritza’s Elisabeth. Clarence Whitehill, 
though distinguished as ever of bearing, 
was not in his best voice as Wolfram, 
and Curt Taucher as Tannhduser had 
more of earnestness than he had of tonal 
beauty. A word must be said for Louise 
Hunter, who sang the Shepherd very 
prettily. Frances Peralta was Venus, 
physically prepossessing, vocally some- 
what obscured by Mr. Bodanzky’s ag- 
gressive orchestra. Others familiar in 
their réles were Paul Bender, Carl 
Schlegel, Ernest Bloch and James Wolfe. 
Aside from the stellar Jeritza, who ra- 
diated a light of her own, this was a 
performance of routine competence, but 
one which served to gratify an ap- 
plausive audience. B. B 

Chamlee as “Vasco” 

The season’s second “L’Africaine” ac- 
quired a fresh interest at the Saturday 
matinée that was not inherent in 
Scribe’s cardboard characters or Meyer- 
beer’s jejune score. The question has 
been asked on other occasions—what 
would this opera be without Beniamino 
Gigli? Only his beautiful singing, sec- 
onded chiefly by that of Rosa Ponselle, 
has made “L’Africaine” seem worth in- 
clusion in the Metropolitan répertoire, 





spectacular as are some features of its 
stagecraft. 

‘hat there is more than one tenor at 
the house of Mr. Gatti-Casazza who can 
give the airs of Vasco da Gama their 
tonal due was disclosed unexpectedly 
at this performance, however. Mario 
Chamlee, the American with the Caruso- 
like Italian production, was called upon 
at the eleventh hour to take over the 
réle. He knew its music, but had never 
had so much as a stage rehearsal of its 
action. With that ready adaptability he 
has shown on other occasions he donned 
the garb of the Portuguese explorer and 
with scarcely a moment of uncertainty 
in pose or gesture to suggest that the 

art was new to him, he sang so ef- 
ectively as to make it clear that Vasco 
is among his happiest réles. “O Para- 
diso” had not only charm of voice, but 
the character of reverie which the more 
lachrymose projection of the air by over- 
emotional tenors often denies it. 

Miss Ponselle’s superb organ is 
worthy of better music than that of 
Selika, though this tends to emphasize 
the volume of tone and the very good 
trill she has at her command. Her 
chacterization still lacks physical re- 
pose and her dusky make-up could be 
improved. Giuseppe de Luca as Ne- 
lusko made a surprising false start dur- 
ing the orchestral introduction of “Fig- 
lia dei Ré,” but afterward sang with 
such art and vigor as to all but efface 
this contretemps. Queena Mario was 
again a silvery-voiced Ines, and the com- 
petent cast included also Adamo Didur, 
Léon Rothier, Giordano Paltrinieri, Hen- 
riette Wakefield, Vincenzo Reschiglian 
and Max Altglass. 

Mr. Serafin conducted, doing the best 
he could with music that sounds cen- 
turies older than the recently exhumed 
“La Vestale,” which preceded “L’Afri- 
caine” by nearly sixty years. 

The matinée audience called the chief 
artists before the curtain — 
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A Popular “Faust” 


Gounod’s “Faust,” with its household 
melodies, its chorusing warriors, and its 
pretty kirmesse, resumed on Saturday 
night its place in a répertoire from 
which it has never been long absent 
since it was utilized to open the then 
new Metropolitan Opera House in the 
Autumn of 1883. Thi~ was its first rep- 
resentation of the season and it was so 
generously patronized that a halt had 
to be called on the admittance of stan- 
dees before all who had awaited their 
turn at the box office could obtain the 
cherished bits of pasteboard. Enthv- 
siasm, as shown by the applause and 
the curtain calls, matched the size of the 
audience. 

The cast was one which held high the 
vocal traditions of an opera that has 
been sung by the most illustrious artists 
of more than two generations. Giovanni 
Martinelli in the titular part used his 
voice with gratifying restraint and a 
nearer approach to the French style 
than is usually true of Italian tenors in 
the réle. His top C in the: “Salut de- 
meure” was a tone of beautiful quality. 
Frances Alda, though slightly burdened 
with a cold, was an equally artistic 
Marguerite. 

The finest singing of the evening, 
however—and that which served most 
to recall some of the great voices of 
“Faust’s” mighty past—was that of 
José Mardones, the sheer splendor of 
whose tones more than compensated for 
the commonplace quality of his imper- 
sonation of Mephistopheles, which he 
costumed with almost no satanic impli- 
cations. Giuseppe Danise, too, was par- 
ticularly happy as Valentin, singing his 
first act air with both beauty of voice 
and dignity of style. As Siébel, Ellen 
Dalossy was pertly pretty, with a tend- 
ency to sharv her upper tones. Merle 
Aleock sang Marthé tunefully and well, 
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ing a restless sweep to this rather ob- 
vious, though melodious, music. 

A group of shorter pieces found the 
artist at his best. There was a fine 
air of extemporization in his performance 
of Strauss’ “Improvisation,” and a 
“Caprice Fantastique” by Lillian Fuchs, 
well written, Mr. Fuchs played with 
true fraternal affection. He gave Sam- 
uel Gardner’s “Jazzetto” with a whim- 
sical soberness altogether in keeping 
with the work, and brought his list to 
a pyrotechnical finish with the Paganini 
Kreisler “Palpiti.” Encores were many. 
Harry Kaufman was excellent at the 
piano, D. S. L. 


Second “Artistic Morning” 


Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Metro- 
politan; Alfredo Casella, composer- 
pianist, and Mischa-Léon, tenor of the 
Paris Opéra-Comique, were the soloists 
at the second “Artistic Morning” of the 
season last Thursday at the Plaza under 
the de Segurola-Piza management. The 
increasing popularity of this series was 
evident in the size of the audience which 
filled the grand ballroom to the last seat. 

Miss Bori, always a vivid artist, sang 
the “Depuis le Jour” from “Louise” 
and later a group of three admirably 
contrasted numbers: “Le Nil,’ by 
Leroux; “The Little Damozel,” by 
Novello, and “Primavera d’Oro,” by 
Glazounoff-La Forge. The soprano, 
personally radiant and in brilliant voice, 
was forced to give several encores, 
among them the delightful Portuguese 
folk-song, “La Machadinha,” arranged 
and collected by Kurt Schindler. Mr. 
Mischa-Léon’s group, included the Invo- 
cation from “Werther,” Ferrari’s ‘Le 
Miroir,” Rhené-Baton’s ‘“Berceuse,” 
Rosenfeldt’s “Ingalille’ and Knudsen’s 
“Lullaby to a Flower. Together the 
soprano and tenor gave the duet from 
Act I of Massenet’s “Manon.” Giuseppe 
Bamboschek was at the piano for the 
singers. 

Mr. Casella was heard in two 
Sonatas by Scarlatti and his own 
“Eleven Pieces for Children.” The 
pianist’s artistry was equally apparent 
in the exquisite formality of the Eigh- 
teenth Century music and in the crystal- 
line moods of his ingenious little suite. 
And the audience responded as cordially 
to the instrumental groups as to the 
showier and more obviously appealing 
vocal music. D. J. 


Katherine Palmer’s Début 


Katherine Palmer, a soprano who has 
been heard in recital in Philadelphia 
and Boston, made her first New York 
appearance in Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 19, with Meta Schumann 
at the piano, and Herman Rosen, vio- 
linist, and Oswald Mazzucchi, ’cellist, 
assisting in a double obbligato to the 
“Ave Maria” from Max Bruch’s “Cross 
of Fire.” 

Miss Palmer seems very promising 
material. Added to an impressive stage 
appearance, she has a voice of lovely 
quality, musical understanding and the 
ability to convince her audience of what 
she is singing. The placement of the 
voice is only fair, and one suspects that 
Miss Palmer might make much more 
of her natural endowments than she is 
now doing, both in the matter of volume 
and variety of tone color. She has a 
careful and easy legato, which is a 
healthy sign, but a bad habit of not 
attacking her notes cleanly, strangely 
enough, in her middle register, the higher 
tones being much more sharply defined. 
Whether further experience will remedy 
these technical defects, remains to be 
seen—or heard. As the voice stands 
now, it is scarcely a finished product, 
but it would be a pity if its possibilities 
were not fully realized. The little mat- 
ter of diction, too, might bear investi- 
gation. 

The Bruch number was beautifully 
sung and devotionally, though not too 
much so for the concert room. Wolf’s 
“Nimmersatte Liebe” was the best of 
the German group and Lalo’s “Chanson 
de l’Alouette” of the French group. 
Miss Schumann seemed a trifle more 
anxious to lead than to follow the singer. 
but otherwise her playing was very good 
indeed. J. A. Es 


Charles Naegele in Recital 


There was much that was promising, 
along with a considerable measure of 
what was already distinctly pleasure- 
able, in thé recital which Charles Nae- 


gele, a pianist of youthful appearance, 
gave in Aeolian Hall, Thursday even- 
ing, Nov. 19. Though this was not his 
first New York appearance, he was to 
be regarded, so far as this recital empha- 
sized, as still in the formative stage, par- 
ticularly with respect to translating into 
emotional utterance the inner concep- 
tions he has of his numbers. 

Combined with a feeling for musical 
values, the crispness, clarity and neat- 
ness of his playing all bespoke well de- 
fined consciousness of the import of what 
he presented, and seemed to prophesy 
that he will develop beyond his present 
rather practical facility, with broader 
and fuller experience in life and on the 
concert platform. 

His program was divided into three 
groups, the first containing Scarlatti and 
Weber numbers and Gluck transcrip- 
tions, the second devoted entirely to 
Chopin, and the third embracing Mil- 
haud, Ravel, Satie and Debussy bibelots, 
with a Liszt Rhapsody at the close to 
further demonstrate technical equipment 
of no mean order. A very friendly 
audience was assembled to applaud the 
young player. . 


Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale 


The second Friday Morning Musicale 
at the Hotel Biltmore, was given on 
Nov. 20, the soloists being Rose Low, 
soprano; Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of 
the Metropolitan, and Oscar Nicastro, 
‘cellist. Mr. Nicastro opened the pro- 
gram with a group of pieces by Nardini, 
Lully and Boccherini, after which Miss 
Low sang with fine tone and dramatic 
intensity “Depuis le Jour” from 
“Louise.” Mr. Tibbett’s first group was 
of English songs, beginning with “The 
Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington,” which 
he sang especially well. Mr. Nicastro 
then played arrangements by himself of 
a Hungarian Song 
Cradle Song and Paganini’s “Devilish 
Butterfly,” achieving marked success in 
all three. Miss Low followed with a 
group of songs in Italian and English. 
Mr. Tibbett then sang “My Parting 
Gift” by Warren, the words of which 
are by Mrs. Tibbett, Koechlin’s “Le 
Thé” and Iago’s “Credo” from “Otello.” 
The program ended with a duet from 
Act I of “Pagliacci,” sung by Miss Low 
and Mr. Tibbett. All three artists were 
vigorously applauded by a capacity audi- 
ence, and numerous encores were given. 
The accompanists were Ina F. Grange 
for Miss Low, Arthur Warwick for Mr. 
Tibbett and Metek Volk for Mr. 
Nicastro. J. D. 


Moore and Kortschak in Sonatas 


Francis Moore, pianist, and Hugo 
Kortschak, violinist, gave their annual 
New York sonata recital on Friday 
night, Nov. 20, before an audience ob- 
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and James Wolfe was all that is re- 
quired of Wagner. No fault could be 
found with Mr. Hasselmans’ careful 
and sympathetic conducting. Chorus, 
orchestra and ballet were of Metropoli- 
tan merit. D. Bi 


Sunday Night Concert 


“Trovatore” in concert form regaled 
Metropolitan patrons on Sunday even- 
ing, a crowded house tending to prove 
that costumes and scenery have not had 
a large part in this opera’s rise to popu- 
larity. Rosa Ponselle was the Leonora 
and she gave a superb account of her- 
self, singiu.g with distinction and much 
tonal beauty and investing every scene 
in which she appeared with enthusiasm. 
Vittorio Fullin, the Manrico, had a se- 
vere cold and because of this there were 
several cuts made in the score. Not- 
withstanding his handicap, Mr. Fullin’s 
artistry was no small factor in the suc- 
cess of the whole. Marion Telva was 
excellent as Azucena and Mario Basiola 
contributed his splendid equipment to 
the music allotted Count di Luna. Grace 
Anthony, Giovanni Martino, Giordano 
Paltrinieri and Vincenzo Reschiglian 
completed the cast. D. S. L. 


viously appreciative of the genuine musi- 
cianship of the two artists. The pro- 
gram consisted of the Brahms Sonata 
in D. Minor, the Mozart in A Major, and 
the Strauss in E Flat, Op. 18. Despite 
the inclusion of the Strauss work, the 
atmosphere was one of classic conserva- 
tism. Even the composer of “Heldenle- 
ben” and “Zarathustra” was young and 
reverent once, and his early music might 
be that of almost any talented but God- 
fearing youth still afraid to create music 
in his own image. 

Messrs. Moore and Kortschak played 
with their wonted individual ability and 
collective unity. Each sonata stood out 
in clear-cut relief. Brahms, Mozart, 
Strauss—each technically and tonally 
satisfying, stylistically felicitous. As in 
the past the two players deserve thanks 
for presenting New York with so enjoy- 
able a musical evening. D. as 


Elsa Alsen’s Recital 


Those who remembered the heroic 
singing of Wagnerian parts which Elsa 
Alsen contributed to the season of a 
German opera company several years 
ago found much to interest in this sing- 
er’s recital in Aeolian Hall last Saturday 
afternoon. Frank Bibb at the piano 
gave sturdy support to the soprano. 
Mme. Alsen’s voice is the same large 
and, in some respects, splendid organ 
which was remarked in her operatic ex- 
ploits. It is remarkably even in the 
production of medium and lower tones, 
verging into a mezzo-soprano of fine 
timbre. Her vocal methods are some- 
times slightly open to question in that 
her upper tones are often driven to the 
point of hardness. The best singing of 
the afternoon was unquestionably that 
done in quieter mood, as in Claude War- 
ford’s “Dream Song,” which was ex- 
quisite in its clarity and power. The 
recital was opened with Mr. Bibb’s ar- 
rangement of an aria from Handel’s 
“Radamisto” and the latter composer’s 
“Vinto é |’amor.” 


Wolf’s setting of 





Goethe’s “Kennst du das Land?” was 
linked with modern songs by Pfitzner 
and Joseph Marx, the latter’s “Bar- 
carole,” beautifully imitating the play 
of waters, bringing an encore in the 
same composer’s “Sommerlied.” A fea- 
ture of the program was the appearance 
of George Liebling as accompanist for 
a group of his songs. The most attrac- 
tive of these was the vivacious “Thou,” 
sung in German and encored, though the 
effective lyric “Gewetterschwule” and a 
manuscript song in English, ‘The 
Seeker,” showed much felicitous vocal 
writing and accompaniments of delinea- 
tive effect. A closing group included, 
besides the Warford number, Harriet 
Ware’s “Wind and Lyre,” Louis Victor 
Saar’s “Sublimation,” Paladilhe’s ‘“La- 
mento Provencal” and de _  Falla’s 
“Seguidille.” The last was repeated and 
a number of extras were given before 
the enthusiastic audience was satisfied. 
Among the encores was Briinnhilde’s 
Cry. R. M. K, 


Luboschutz in Wolfsohn Series 


Lea Luboschutz, Russian violinist, gave 
the Fifth Wolfsohn Saturday subscrip- 
tion concert the afternoon of Nov. 21 in 
Carnegie Hall. Mme. Luboschutz estab- 
lished herself as a violinist of the first 
order with her playing of the Nardini 
Sonata in D and Vieuxtemps’ Fifth Con- 
certo. In both these numbers she showed 
herself to have a_ splendid technical 
equipment, and she played vigorously 
and with full tone. A third popular 
group included Elman’s “Canto Amoro- 
so,” an Elman arrangement of Rode’s 
“Etude Caprice” and Spalding’s ar- 
rangement of Weber’s “Rondo Brilliant.” 
Especially lovely was her interpretation 
of Gluck’s “Mélodie” on the muted 
strings. The final group was made up 
of Bloch’s exotic “Baal Shem” and 
Wieniawski’s Polonaise, the favorite 
finale of violinists. She was marvelously 
articulate in her simpler numbers, 
played with a sincerity and a sympathy 
that freed them from any trace of 
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MENGELBERG LEADS 
FORCES IN CAPITAL 


Schelling’s “Victory Ball” 
Played—Giannini and 
Dayton Choir Sing 


By Dorothy De Muth Watson 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 21.—The New 
York Philharmonic, under the leader- 
ship of Willem Mengelberg, was presented 
in the National Theater, on the after- 
noon of Nov. 17, before an audience 
which filled the house. The delightful 
program included a Weber Overture, 


admirably played, and a Brahms sym- 
phony. But in some ways the outstand- 
ing event of the afternoon was “A Vic- 
tory Ball” by Ernest Schelling. This 
received an ovation, and Mr. Mengel- 
berg acknowledged the tribute by calling 
on the players to rise. The concert was 
given under the management of the T. 
Arthur Smith Concert Bureau. 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, again de- 
lighted a Washington audience in a con- 
cert given under the local management 
of Katie Wilson-Greene, in Poli’s Thea- 
-ter on the afternoon of Nov. 18. Miss 
Giannini has gained much in artistry. 
Her voice seemed fuller and rounder. 
She concluded her concert with a group 
of Spanish songs, arranged by Gertrude 
Ross and Frank La Forge, which she 
sang with fervor. As a final encore she 
sang Sadero’s “En el Mezzo del Mare.” 
Mollie Bernstein was her accompanist. 

The Dayton Westminster Choir won a 
high place for itself in the hearts of 
the thousands of people present at its 
first Washington concert, given under 
the auspices of the Federation of 
Churches and under the local manage- 
ment of T. Arthur Smith in the Wash- 
ington Auditorium on Nov. 18. The 
singing seemed bell-like at times, under 
John Finley Williamson, the excellent 
conductor. Seldom has Washington 
heard such ensemble singing as that 
which this human orchestra of sixty 
voices gave. 








Marjorie Meyer to Sing at Benefit 


Marjorie Meyer, soprano, will appear 
in a concert to be given for the benefit 
of the Home of the Homeless at Bergen 
Lyceum on Dec. 2. The Arion Ladies 
Singing Society, Dr. Sigfrid Prager, 


conductor, opens the program and Maria 
Schneider-Staack, pianist, will be heard 





Violin Outfits 


Those who wish to purchase 
complete violin outfits in prefer- 
ence to selecting,the articles sep- 
arately will find the ones we have 
assembled are exceptional bar- 
gains. Qur violin outfits consist 
of violin, bow, case, chin rest, 
rosin, mute, extra set of strings, 
and a good instruction book. 

























There are cheaper violin outfits on the 
market, but we cannot’ conscientiously 
recommend any outfit that would tend to 
discourage the student and no_ outfit, 
worthy of the name, can be sold for less 
than ours. 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


Cooper Square, New York 
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Without obligation on my 
part, please send me your 
string instrument catalog. 
I am interested in: 
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in two groups. Miss Meyer sings 
Pergolesi’s “Tre Giorni son che Nina,” 
Cimara’s “Stornellata Marinara,” Sib- 
ella’s “O Bocca Dolorosa,” and numbers 
by Schumann, Dvorak, Brahms, Hol- 
slander, Strauss, Kreisler, and others. 
Miss Meyer will be assisted by Frederic 
Persson at the piano. She appeared in 
recital in the ballroom of the Stratfield 
Hotel in Bridgeport, Conn., recently, 
singing, among other numbers, the aria 
“Plus grand dans son obscurité” from 
“Queer of Sheba.” 


DISCUSS FRENCH MODERNS 








San Francisco Fortnightly Programs 
Given by Jeanne de Mare 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 21.—Jeanne de 
Mare was featured in two _ lecture- 
recitals on modern French composers in 
the fortnightly series being presented at 
the St. Francis Hotel by Ida Gregory 
Scott. 

The morning program was devoted to 
Erik Satie and the “Group des Six,” 
whom Miss de Mare discussed with rare 
sympathy and understanding. 

The program contained, among other 
things, excerpts from Honegger’s “Le 
Roi David,” Auric’s “Les Matelots, Taille- 
ferre’s “Le Marchand d’Oiseaux” and 
Pavanne, Poulenc’s piano sonata, Mil- 
haud’s “Le Boeuf sur le Toit” and repre- 
sentative compositions of Satie. 

The evening lecture-recital was de- 
voted to “Modern Mystics of Music in 
France” and presented works by De- 
bussy, Roussel, Caplet, Rudhyar, Ronald- 
Manuel, Hoeree and Sauguet. Miss de 
Mare was assisted by Marion de Guerre 
Steward, pianist, in four-hand piano 
transcriptions of the orchestral com- 
positions. MARJORY M. FISHER. 





Whittington to Play in Many Cities 


Dorsey Whittington, pianist, will give 
recitals in Troy, N. Y., Jan. 8; Aeolian 
Hall, New York City, Feb. 9, and for the 
first time in Chicago, at Kimball Hall, 
Feb. 12. Following the Chicago recital, 
Mr. Whittington will tour fifteen or more 
cities of the Middle West. His programs 
will include several novelties, among 
them compositions by Griffes, Kosakoff, 
Blanchet, Zanella, Godowski and Juon. 


Curt Peterson Fulfills 
Engagements as Soloist 
and as Choral Conductor 
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Curt Peterson, Baritone 


Curt Peterson, baritone, has been en- 
gaged to teach at the Mason School, 
Tarrytown. He is at present conducting 


his second year at St. Benedictine 
Academy, Paterson, N. J. 

Mr. Peterson is conductor of the Wo- 
men’s Chorus at Paterson, his organiza- 
tion numbering sixty voices. It will be 
heard in concerts in January and March. 
Mr. Peterson gave a Tarrytown concert 
at the Mason School on Nov. 6. He has 
been soloist at the First Baptist Church 
for several years. Mr. Peterson is a 
pupil of Percy Rector Stephens, New 
York vocal teacher. 





Smith College Gives Josten Cantata 


Smith College recently celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. During the cele- 
bration, Werner Josten’s new cantata 


“Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day” for mixed 
chorus, soli and flute, piano, harp and 
organ, was given its premiére. It was 
cordially received by the large audience, 
The soloists were Ethyl Hayden, so- 
prano, and Postley Sinclair, baritone. 
There was a mixed chorus of about 200, 
The entire production was directed by 
Mr. Josten, member of the Smith College 
faculty. 


CALIFORNIA FEDERATED 
CLUBS POSTPONE MEETING 


Santa Monica to Be Hostess City in 
April—Mrs. MacDowell Will 
Hold Classes 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 21.—Owing to con- 
flicting dates, the 1926 convention of the 
California Federation of Music Clubs 
has been postponed one week and will be 
held April 21 to 24 at Santa Monica. 
This announcement was made by Mrs. 
Joseph Zuckerman, president, Bay 
Cities’ Musical Association, which organ- 
ization will be convention host. The 
Bay Cities’ Musical Association, which 
is the leading musical body of that beach 
district, already is making ample prepa- 
rations and has secured the cooperation 
of its own and nearby municipalities. 

Larger studios have been opened by 
the Hollywood Conservatory of Music, 
Gladys Littell, director. 

Kathryn Wentz, Los Angeles soprano, 
a former student of Delia Valeri of New 
York, was heard in a recent recital to 
advantage. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell will hold 
classes here in the interpretation of 
MacDowell piano music and songs dur- 
ing the second half of February and 
March. Funds will again be turned over 
to the Peterborough Colony Endowment 
Fund. Many prominent teachers, re- 
citalists and pupils will enroll. The 
class will be under Rena MacDonald’s 
management. BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 











Costume Recital in Kansas City 


KANSAS CiTy, KAN., Nov. 21.—The 
Colonial Quintet of Chicago gave a cos- 
tume recital of vocal, harp, violin, ’cello 
and ensemble numbers on Nov. 13, under 
the auspices of the Theta Chapter of 
the Lambda Phi Delta Sorority. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 








Recent 
Publications 


of Marked Importance 


| list). 


Men’s Voices 
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STRUBE’S Sonata in E minor 


BARNES’ Christmas. 


For Pianists 


BACH’S The Well-Tempered Clavichord, Vols. I and II, (Edited by 
Edwin Hughes). Each 


For Violinists 


For Violin Educators 


STOESSEL’S Essentials of Violin Mastery (Advanced Studies for 
the Preservation of Violin Technique) 


For Singers 


MANNING’S Sketches of Paris (6 Songs for High Voice) 
SADERO’S Italy’s Most Beautiful Folk-Songs (Apply for complete 


For Singing Teachers and Students 
| WITHERSPOON’S Singing (A Treatise) 


For Choral Directors 


HOWE’S Chain-Gang Song (Based on Negro Convict Tunes). 
3k ek TTL Tere eee 
JOSTEN’S Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day. 
with Soprano and Baritone Soli. 
eee ee eer eee 


For Symphony Orchestra 


LOEFFLER’S Memories of My Childhood... .Score $10.00 Parts $15.00 
STOESSEL’S Suite Antique............... Score $10.00 Parts $15.00 | 


For String Quartet 


SPALDING’S String Quartet in E minor...... Seore $2.50 Parts $5.00 
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Cantata for Mixed Chorus with Soprano 
Solo and Organ accompaniment............... 


GRAINGER’S Lads of Wamphray (Scots Border-Ballad). 


“ee ee eee 


Cantata for Mixed Chorus 
Accompaniment of Flute, 


4 


$2.00 
3.00 
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For 


1.00 
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A Knowledge of the New Schirmer publications is considered of Value by America’s most eminent 
musicians. Monthly lists of Novelties may be secured at all representative music stores. 


G. Schirmer, Inc. 


New York 
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Piano “Tone Poems” and Songs in New Publications 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


~, |UR American publishers 
sometimes fare abroad 
for material to publish 
and bring back numbers 
that are in no way su- 
perior to hundreds be- 
ing produced by our own makers of 
music. Not infrequently they print 
things that are easily surpassed here 
with the idea, doubtless, that the name 
of the composer is more important 
than the music he writes. Such an in- 
dictment can, however, not be brought 
against the publishers of Paul Juon’s 
“Five Tone Poems,” Op. 79 (Carl 
Fischer). 








* * * 


As a writer of piano 
music Mr. Juon has 
long enjoyed a certain 
degree of popularity 
and needs no introduction to pianists on 
this side of the ocean. These pieces will 
tend again to attract attention to his 
work. 

They are entitled “Upon a Balmy 
Summer Sunday,” in which the composer 
uses the unusual time signature of ten- 
eight, which he achieves, however, mere- 
ly by using successions of triplets and 
duplets, giving each the same value; “A 
Long-Lost Tune,” with an unusual and 
attractive melody; “Evening Mists,” in 
which the interpreter is given a free 
hand, as the improvisational style of 
the piece is such that the composer ad- 
mits in a footnote that he is unable to 
give any very exact instructions for its 
interpretation. The German title adds 
“over still waters” to the name as 
translated into English, and the addi- 
tion aids the imagination. This is an 
unusually fascinating bit of musical 
imagery. 

The richness of Mr. Juon’s harmonies 
—not ultra-modern, but freed of all 
cramping conventions—the flow and 
languor of his rhythmical figures, the 
deft pianism of his writing—all combine 


Tone Poems 
for the Piano 
by Paul Juon 





Learn the Secrets 
Of Back-Stage 
in 
BEHIND 
THE SCENES 
AT THE OPERA 


By MARY FITCH WATKINS 


Author of “First Aid to the 
Opera-Goer” 





A book that opens wide the opera 
stage-door and tells the fascinating story 
of all that goes on behind it with 
countless anecdotes of the famous stars. 


Here Scotti discusses the singing 
actor, Jeritza explains how she chooses 
her costumes and Lucrezia Bori tells 
the story of her lost voice. 2 


STOKES, Publisher 








to make this Tone Poem an outstanding 
piece of music for the piano. 

In the fourth of the series, entitled 
“The Juggler,” there is a total change 
of mood, and, of its kind, this number 
is almost as good as the one preceding it. 
This juggler is a merry fellow and full 
of pranks, but he has a wit, withal, and 
there is substance in his caperings. In 
imagination and skill this number, too, 
is not wanting; so here, again we must 
record another excellent piano piece. 
Finally there is a “Mazurian Courtship,” 
written somewhat in Mazurka style, and 
quite good enough to be worth playing. 
None of these pieces is particularly diffi- 
cult, yet there is quite enough in the 
way of display, combined with their 
finer musical qualities, to make them 
suitable for a serious pianist’s program. 

* * * 


Three Numbers A. Buzzi-Peccia_ in- 
for Singers by clines to waltz tempos 
A. Buzzi-Peccia in three new songs of 

his, which are just off 
the press. Their titles are “If You Love 
Me, Tell Me So,” “London Bridge” and 
“Sweet Yesterday” (Carl Fischer). 
Louis Weekman is the author of the 
poems, and the first and last of them 
have been set in a flowing waltz mood 
that is singable and tuneful. In neither 
instance, seemingly, has the composer 
attempted to do more than make the text 
a means of exploiting the melody. To 
be sure, the poems do not call for much 
in the way of interpretation, and there- 
fore answer well the purpose for which 
they have been used. Even in the mat- 
ter of accent Mr. Buzzi-Peccia has not 
always been punctilious. In “London 
Bridge,” however, he has done some- 
thing as superior as it is different. 
Making use of the little melody that is 
a part of everybody’s recollections of 
chiJdhood, composer and author have 
woven music and story into an attractive 
number, well worth the doing. All three 
songs are put out in two keys, with a 
third for “If You Love Me, Tell Me So.” 


* * * 


Children will like to 
Children by hear all about “A De- 
Gladys M. Bell licious Trip” and “The 

Cooky Moon,” as _ re- 
lated by Gladys M. Bell (Clayton F. 
Summy Co.). They are both tuneful 
little numbers, simple in construction 
and rhythmically attractive. The six- 
eight time in which both are written 
lends swing and gracefulness; and the 
lyrics, by Lucille Rudesill and Edmund 
Vance Cook are as unsubstantial and 


Two Songs for 


imaginative as poems for children 
should be. 

* * * 
Four Church Of four recent anthems 
Numbers by for the church by 
Alfred Wooler Alfred Wooler, two are 


for mixed choirs and 
two for male voices. Those for mixed 
voices are entitled “Be Thou My Guide.” 
a Hymn-Anthem, and “Hear Him Call” 
(Clayton F. Summy Co.). The numbers 
for male voices, which are also from the 
Summy press. are “Ever -Closer_ to 
Jesus” and “Gethsemane.” These are 
one-page pieces rather in the hymn-tune 
style. Like those mentioned above, they 
are simple and melodious. 

* ok * 


On several occasions in 
the past some excellent 
transcriptions for two 
pianos, four hands, 
made by Edouard Hesselberg, have been 


“The Erlking”’ 
Transcribed 
for Two Pianos 








M. WITMARK & SONS 





Announcing 


NOBODY ELSE 


A New Song by 
ARTHUR A. PENN 


Composer of 


SUNRISE AND YOU — SMILIN’ THRU — LAMPLIT HOUR — 
CARRISSIMA 


and other “Black and White” successes 


If you have ever sung his unforgettable 
“SMILIN’ THRU” 
you will want to follow it up with this irresistible littke HEART BALLAD 


Artist copies to accredited teachers and singers. 


1650 Broadway 


New York City 





mentioned in these columns. Without 
exception these transcriptions have been 
executed in such manner that the 
original intention of the composer was 
in no way distorted, and yet they have 
been considerably expanded in most in- 
stances. Mr. Hesselberg’s latest work 
has been with Schubert’s “The Erkling” 
(Clayton F. Summy Co.) and again he 
has achieved something distinctly worth 
while. Naturally, he has used the ver- 
sion made by Liszt for the piano, un- 
doubtedly one of the finest of all Liszt’s 
transcriptions. This version for two 
pianos brings out the dramatic qualities 
of Schubert’s music and Goethe’s poem 
even more strikingly than the solo. 

* ok * 

Edmund Severn has a 
long list of pieces for 
the violin to his credit 
and the list is still 
growing. His new “Danza Siciliano,” 
an Introduction and Tarantella (Carl 
Fischer) proves again that this com- 
poser finds no temptation to stray from 
conventional paths of composition. He 
can still think in the idiom of yesterday 


Edmund Severn 
Writes Another 


Violin Piece 


and express himself freely in clear-cut 
melody and straightforward harmony. 
There are twenty pages of bright and 
invigorating music in this dance. After 
two pages of introduction it breaks into 
a gay Tarantella, and whirls and gyrates 
along to a brilliant ending, as a good 
tarantella should. Violinists will find in 
it something to tax their velocity. 

a * * 

Carl H. Nutter is com- 
poser, author and pub- 
lisher (in Newark, 
Ohio) of a book en- 
titled “Song Suite Classics,” which, the 
cover tells us, have been edited and re- 
vised by Harry L. Alford. There are 
passages in the music that show the 
composer to be possessed of some gift 
for song writing, but the gift needs 
considerable cultivation and _ refining. 
The last song in the book, “Hours of 
Lonesomeness,” is of the type of light 
ballad that might have considerable suc- 
cess as a seller. The voice part is tune- 
ful and the accompaniment appropriate- 
ly simple. Mr. Nutter’s lyrics are less 
successful than his music. 


A Volume of 
Four Songs by 
Carl H. Nutter 





TRENTON SERIES ENJOYED 





Church Program Enlists Five Artists— 
New String Quartet Makes Début 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 21.—The sixty- 
fourth Sunday afternoon recital was 
given at the State Street Methodist Epis- 
copal Church recently, under the direc- 
tion of Edward A. Mueller, organist. 
He was assisted by the quartet of the 
church, consisting of Mrs. Raymond 
Phillips, soprano; Mrs. Raymond Hutch- 
inson, contralto; Chester Kipp Ferne, 
tenor, and Albert J. Schultz, bass. The 
organ numbers included a Preludium in 
C Minor by: Mendelssohn; Adagio 
Pathétique by Godard and the Marche 
Slave of Tchaikovsky. The quartet ap- 
peared in Berwald’s “Hide Thy Face 
from Any Sins.” A tenor and bass duet, 
“It is the Lord’s Great Mercies” by 
Molique, was also given. 

The opening concert of the free Sun- 
day programs of the local Y. M. H. A. 
Community Home was given under the 
direction of Meyer Nager, chairman. 
Mina Dolores, soprano, and David Nem- 
ser, violinist, contributed to the program. 
The Y. M. H. A. String Quartet. under 
Mr. Nemser, made its first appearance 
at this time. Sylvia Green was the ac- 
companist to Miss Dolores. Mr. Nemser 
had as his accompanist Karl Binder. 

FRANK L. GARDINER. 





Lucille Chalfant Continues Successes in 
Europe 


BRUSSELS, Nov. 5.—Lucille Chalfant, 
American coloratura soprano, made her 
second operatic appearance at Liége in 
“Traviata.” Her singing of the title 
role won her an ovation, and an engage- 
ment for several appearances in Ant- 
werp next month. Miss Chalfant was 
prominent in America as a musical 
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Cooper Square, New York City 





BOOK OF THE OPERA 
AND BALLET AND 
HISTORY OF THE ERA | 


By Frederick H. Martens 
Price $1.00 


What do you know about the Opera? This book, at a popular 
price, supplies the need of the layman for a brief but compre- 
hensive outline of the opera and ballet. 
tory and development and descriptions of form, as well as many 
synopses of operas and ballets both old and modern. 


Mail this coupon today to your dealer or to us directly. 
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comedy star. Since her grand opera 
début at Paris last May, she has scored 
triumphs at Sorrento, Milan, the Mozart 
Festival at Baden Baden, and Liége. 
She has been engaged for a season of 
répertoire with the San Carlo Opera of 
Naples, beginning in December. 





Kaiser’s Grandson to Make Début as 
Conductor 


BERLIN, Nov. 12.—It is announced that 
Prince Louis Ferdinand, second son of 
the former Crown Prince of Germany, is 
to make his début as an orchestral con- 
ductor shortly. He is said to be a good 
violinist and it is also reported that he 
is now gathering together an orchestra, 
at the head of which he plans to tour 
Germany. 
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It includes their his- 


For enclosed $1.00 please send me a 
copy of the Book of the Opera and 
Ballet and History of the Opera. 
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sentimentality which more than pleased 
her audience. Boris Goldowsky, her 
seventeen-year-old son, proved an able 
accompanist. E. A. 


Beethoven Society Concert 


Under the new management . of 
Edoardo Ferrarri-Fontana, three art- 
ists of different nationalities gave an 
interesting concert for the Beethoven 
Society in the Astor Hotel on Nov. 21. 

Nenette Stevenson, soprano, a New 
Yorker, sang a group of French songs 
by Goring Thomas, Dubois, Gaston 
Paulin and the “Louise” aria by Char- 

ntier, and later a group in English by 

intter Watts, Homer Samuels and 
Richard Hageman. In these Mrs. Steven- 
son disclosed a lyric soprano voice of 
musical quality and considerable carry- 
ing power. She sang intelligently and 
her diction was good. Added to these 
was an attractive personality. 

Maria Carreras was _ particularly 
notable for the manner in which she 
never submerged the melodic outline 
even in the most powerful bravura 
passages. Her dynamic contrasts were 
never crude and her touch beautiful. 
Her first group contained three familiar 
Chopin numbers—Ballade in G Minor, 
Polonaise in A Flat and Mazurka. 
Added to these were pieces by Gluck- 
Sgambati, Pick-Mangiagalli and _ the 
Thirteenth Rhapsodie by Liszt. 

The third artist, Sante Lo Priore, a 
Mexican violinist, disclosed himself as a 
sincere musician, well equipped techni- 
cally, drawing a good tone if not very 
large, with a commendable restraint for 
display. An oriental number by Horo- 
diski, with the composer at the piano, 
was the most enjoyable of rr 


' Ossip Gabrilowitsch Plays 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who gave his 
first American piano recital in Novem- 
ber of 1900, celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of that event with a Schu- 
mann-Chopin program in Carnegie Hall 
on Nov. 21. Others celebrated it with 
him—to the extent of a sold-out house 
and a phalanx of auditors on the stage. 
Congratulations took the form of rapt 
listening, ovational applause at every 
opportunity, and gifts of flowers. 

Constancy in the service of art has 
been a distinguishing trait in Gabrilo- 
witsch, and he is today what he was a 
quarter of a century ago—a sensitive 
interpreter, a devotee of beauty and an 
intuitive poet. To others he leaves the 
devices of affectation and the tricks of 
the musical prestidigitator, maintaining 
his own simplicity and honesty and gain- 
sa sa complete confidence of his public. 

is recital impressed one as an en- 
grossed communion with the spirits of 
the two poets of the piano he had chosen 
for presentation. Contemplation pre- 
vailed over impetuosity in his reading 
of _the Schumann C Major Fantasy, 
while the second movement had the requi- 
site virility and urgency of mood. He 
turned then to Chopin, playing the G 
Major, C Minor and F Major Preludes. 

In the G Minor Sonata of Schumann 
he was at the height of his persuasive- 
ness, intensifying the romanticism of 
the work by a concentration of lyric 
fervor. He concluded with Chopin—the 
A Flat Ballade, the D Flat Nocturne 
from Op. 27, the B Minor Mazurka and 
the A Flat Waltz. The “Raindrop” 
Prelude came in as an encore, and there 
were naturally some post-program num- 
bers. B. 


Lucie Stern Plays Again 


Lucie Stern, who was heard in recital 
last season, re-appeared on the evening 
of Nov. 21, in the Town Hall. The 
program, comprising Bach’s Fantasie 
and Fugue in G Minor, Beethoven’s 
“Appassionata” Sonata, seven difficult 
numbers of Chopin, a closing group by 
Rameau-Godowsky, Rachmaninoff and 
the twelfth Rhapsodie of Liszt, supple- 
mented by six encores, would test the 
ability and endurance of a seasoned 
concert pianist. Hence, if any of the 
listeners came with a tolerant attitude, 
prepared for school-room interpretations, 
they heard instead a most remarkable 
display of virile technic, a large tone 
which was inclined at times, however, 
to be hard, excellent pedalling, a feeling 





for nuance and dynamic effects, and 
interpretative ability which demanded 
respectful attention. G. F. B 


Mme. Cahier in Recital 


Mme. Charles Cahier, who has come 
to be known as an exponent of the higher 
things in song recitals, was heard in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Nov. 21, 
with Kurt Ruhrseitz at the piano and 
Louis Bailly, viola player assisting in 
obbligatos. 

The program, as one would expect, 
was utterly unhackneyed and by far the 
large proportion of pieces was unfa- 
miliar. Beginning with Charles Martin 
Loeffler’s four songs with viola obbli- 
gato, Mme. Cahier then gave a group 
by Alexander Schnabel, Kodaly and 
Grosz, and ended with a predominantly 
French group by Lavadé, Laparra, Du- 
pont, Hahn and Respighi, this last being 
in Italian. 

The Loeffler songs do not represent the 
best of this composer and in comparison 
with his recently sung ‘Hymn to the 
Sun” are of smaller caliber in every 
way. They have a characteristic charm, 
however, and Mme. Cahier projected it, 
especially “Le Son du Cor” which she 
gave with all the brooding mystery of 
a damp Breton wood, reproducible only 
by one who has seen it. The second 
ty J all brought much applause and 
the Love Song from Tunis, by Grosz, 
had to be repeated. 

In the third group the ballade of 
Jeannette from Lavadé’s operatic ver- 
sion of Anatole France’s “La Rotisserie 
de la Reine Pédauque” was charmingly 
sung and Hahn’s “Chloris” was also of 
decided interest. At the end of this 
group, Mme. Cahier, in response to un- 
usual applause, sang two numbers to her 
own accompaniment. J. A. H. 


Bachaus Returns 


The recitals of Wilhelm Bachaus are 
signals for general rejoicing among all 
music lovers, but they are especial joy 
for pianists. While none can fail to 
derive infinite pleasure from the nobility 
of his style, his musicianship and sin- 
cerity, only a colleague, a fellow key- 
board manipulator, can fully appreciate 
his absolute mastery of what is surely 
the most difficult solo instrument. Mr. 
Bachaus gave his first recital of the 
season in Aeolian Hall last Sunday 
afternoon and again proved his right 
to be ranked with the finest of con- 
temporary piano virtuosi. 

It was a long and very trying pro- 
gram—that is, for Mr. Bachaus. There 
was nothing either long or trying for 
the listener, excepting, possibly, the 
eighteen numbers’ that make up 
Schumann’s “Davidsbiindlertanze.” This 
opus has been played in its entirety only 
upon occasions of the greatest rarity, 
and it cannot be said that for this one 
is at all sorry. Schumann in his suites 
—his “Carnival,” his “Papillons,” even 
in the “Etudes Symphoniques” is very 
often tiresome. There was much that 
was very beautiful in the “Davids- 
biindlertinze” as Mr. Bachaus played 
them, however. A few judicious cuts 
and this music would become a welcome 
and permanent addition to the réper- 
toire. 

The big moments of the afternoon 
came with Mr. Bachaus’ performance of 
the Bach-Godowsky ’Cello Suite in D 
Minor, probably heard for the first time 
in New York. To this excellent music, 
the product of two great contrapuntal 
minds, Mr. Bachaus brought warmth 
and caress as well as a superb sense of 
structure, that made the whole one of 
the most pleasurable and thoroughly 
satisfying bits of pianism heard for a 
long while. 

As a technician, of course, Mr. 
Bachaus has no peer. His mechanics are 
so perfect and their production so ef- 
fortless that they are often taken for 
granted and, unless the music under 
consideration is interesting solely for its 
display, go unnoticed. Mr. Bachaus 
treated a Liszt group a little too flip- 
pantly, merely because what would cause 
another infinite toil is child’s play for 
him. The F Minor Concert Study is 
really much finer music than would have 
been gathered from his reading of it, 
and the same can be remarked about 
‘“‘Waldesrauschen.” “Gnomenreigen” is 
more of a virtuoso’s holiday. 

The last word in digital dexterity was 
Mr. Bachaus’ playing of the Strauss- 


Friedman “Friihlingsstimmen.” The 
Schulz-Evler “Blue Danube” has prob- 
ably been discarded by this artist as a 
novice’s exercise. W. S. 


Galli-Curci Crowds Metropolitan 


For the second time within a few 
weeks every seat in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, as many as the stage 
would hold and all available standing 
room was occupied on Nov. 22, to heai 
Amelita Galli-Curci in recital. Two old 
Italian songs, Rosa’s “Star Vicino”’ and 
“Pur dicesti,” by Lotti, sung with 
luscious tone and consummate artistry, 
were followed by the Recitative and 
Aria from “Dinorah” and_ Bishop’s 
“Echo Song” with flute obbligato. In 
the latter the artist’s staccato and 
fioriture were especially striking. Chapi’s 
“Carceleras,” sung in Spanish, was a 
fine exposition of trip-hammer enunci- 
ation and was received with great favor 
by the listeners. “Dein blaues Auge,” 
by Brahms, and “Nuages,” by Laparra, 
were interpreted with much feeling. 
Massenet’s “Sevillana” from “Don 
César de Bazon” proved an excellent 
vehicle for disclosing proficiency in the 
technique of vocalization. A group of 
American songs by Samuels, Fenner and 
Carpenter, and the Mad Scene from 
Thomas’ “Hamlet” were preceded by 
piano pieces of MacDowell and Palm- 
gren finely played by Homer Samuels, 
who was also the os, — 


The Friends of Music 
Society of the Friends of Music, 
Artur Bodanzky, conductor; chorus of 
the Society and Metropolitan Opera Or- 


chestra; soloists: Marion Telva, con- 
tralto; Max Bloch, tenor; Lawrence 
Tibbet and Carl Schlegel, baritones; 


Paolo Gallico, piano; Lorenzo Sansone, 
horn; New York String Quartet; Town 
Hall, Nov. 22, afternoon. The program: 
The Poet in the Desert.. Frederick Jacobi 
For baritone solo, chorus and orchestra 
(First performance) 
Horazische Ode......... Ella Adaiewsky 
For contralto, baritone and piano 
Septet for voice, piano, horn and 
string quartet. ....ccsee Paolo Gallico 
(First performance) 

Die Erste Walpurgisnacht..Mendelssohn 

The contralto, tenor, baritone, chorus 

and orchestra. 

Of the two novelties introduced at 
this, the second subscription concert of 
the Society’s twelfth season, the work of 
Frederick Jacobi is by far the more 
meritorious. In its harmonic texture, its 
emotional starkness and its evocation of 
moods almost primitive in their direct- 
ness, it ranks close to his first symphony, 
while the poignancy of its feeling ap- 
proaches at times that of his string 
quartet, which is the most personal and 
intensely motivated of his compositions. 

The text is an extended passage, about 
one hundred lines, from the long philo- 
sophical poem, “The Poet in the Desert,” 
by Charles Erskine Scott Wood. In 
these lines of free verse, the poet tells 
of his retirement into the desert for 
spiritual cleansing, of his communion 
with ultimate Truth, and of his vision 
of a new order arising from our present 
welter and selfish interests. Jacobi 
knows the desert lands of New Mexico 
and Arizona, and from this knowledge 
he has written music that reflects the 
vast serenity, the brooding fatefulness 
and the terrible beauty of mesa, plain 
and canyon. é 

Paolo Gallico’s septet, while very evi- 
dently the work of a musician admirably 
versed in technique, failed to realize his 
intentions. In three of the four move- 
ments, the voice is used contrapuntally, 
intoning poems by Jean Starr Unter- 
meyer. Actually there is not the blend- 
ing that the theory calls for, the vocal 
timber having the effect of a rather un- 
gracious intruder. The purely instru- 
mental third movement, an_ idyllic 
scherzo in character, is the most agree- 
able section of the work. There were 
some passages of impressionistic beauty 
in the second movement, setting the 
poem “Mist,” but on the whole the vocal 
part did not repay Miss Telva for the 
artistic care she took in the singing of it. 

Lawrence Tibbet, whose clear diction 
was a pleasure in the Jacobi work, 
joined Miss Telva in the reading of the 
“Horatian Ode” of Ella Adaiewsky, a 
mildly interesting experiment in archaic 
modes. 

Mendelssohn’s finely scored and poet- 
ically energized setting of Goethe’s poem 
brought the program to a close, Bodan- 
zky directing his forces with a skill that 
allowed of no weakness in vocal or in- 
strumental choirs. >» G mB Be 
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New York Chamber Symphony 


The Chamber Symphony Orchestra of 
New York, Max Jacobs conductor, which 
made its début last year, gave its first 
concert of this season’s series on Sunday 
night in Aeolian Hall, presenting an 
interesting, if overlong, program studded 
with “first times.” The novelties ranged 
from an Eighteenth Century Concerto 
by Dittersdorf, the Introduction to 
Haydn’s “Seven Last Words,” and a 
Symphony in D by Polaci, to Rabaud’s 
“Third English Suite,’ Bartok’s “Rou- 
manian Folk Dances” and William 
Schroeder’s Symphonic Poem, “Emperor 
Jones,” 

Most stimulating, programmatically, 
was the Schroeder impression of Eugene 
O’Neill’s play. To some extent the 
music, with its relentless, 
drumbeat and echoes of old Southern 
Folk tunes, conveyed the sinister atmos- 
phere which brooded over the stage 
version of the fleeing negro and his ata- 
vistic fate. But the effect, though stir- 
ring, was never overwhelming. So far 
as it went, the composition was success- 
ful. But in the end its kinship with the 
play simmered down to a surface rela- 
tionship. Mr. Schroeder’s “Emperor 
Jones” and Mr. O’Neill’s hero were not 
brothers under the skin. 

The Rabaud Suite proved to be an 
ingratiating composition, lifted from a 
series of three numbers arranged by the 
composer for a French production of 
“The Merchant of Venice.” The 
‘“Roumanian Dances,” too, stood out, a 
novel treatment of folk tunes still near 
enough their origin to smell of earth 
and peasantry and honest entertainment. 

Throughout Mr. Jacobs’ orchestra 
coped effectively with the difficult and 
weighty program. A soloist of the eve- 
ning was Bella Katz, violinist, who 
acquitted herself creditably in a per- 
formance of Bach’s Concerto in . 





Winifred Macbride Plays at 
Wells College 


Wells College Concert Series opened 
recently with a piano recital by Winifred 
Macbride. A large audience paid tribute 
to the fine artistry of Miss Macbride 
who gave pleasure to her hearers. Miss 
Macbride’s program included the Bach- 
Liszt Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor, 
the César Franck Prelude, Aria and 
Finale, a group of “moderns” and 
a brilliant Liszt group. Not until the 
artist had gratified the audience with 
four encores would they show signs of 
leaving the hall. A pretty tribute on 
the part of the students of the College 
was their serenade to Miss Macbride at 
the College supper to which she was 
invited. H. E. Z. 





New Cantata To Have Hearing 


“The Song of Thanksgiving,” a sacred 
cantata by Maunder, will be given at 
the Calvary Baptist Church, on Mon- 
day evening, Nov. 30, by the full chorus 
choir with solo quartet. No admission 
will be charged. An offering will be 
taken for church expenses. 








Willem Willeke 





William Kroll Aurelio Gierni 


ELSHUCO TRIO 


OF NEW YORK 


1925-6 :: 1926-7 


Available for Public and Private 
Engagements 





“Great tonal beauty, balance, 
repose and fine style mark their 
work.”—W. J. Henderson in the 
New York Evening Sun. 





Management 
EMMA JEANNETTE BRAZIER 
100 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Steinway Piano Brunswick Records 
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Mr. and Mrs. Steinway 
Guests of Mme. Mér6é 


on Return to America 
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A Group Photographed at the Home of Mr. . 


and Mrs. Hermann Irion. Left to Right: 
William R. Steinway, European General 
Manager and Manager of the London 
Branch of Steinway & Sons; Mrs. Irion 
(Yolanda Mér6), and in the Background, 
Mrs. Steinway 


During the recent visit in the United 
States of William R. Steinway and Mrs. 
Steinway, who came from Europe to 
attend the formal opening of New Stein- 
way Hall in Fifty-Seventh Street, New 
York, Mr. and Mrs. Steinway were the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Irion 
over a week-end at their home in New 
City, N. Y. The above snapshot was 
taken by Mr. Irion and shows Mrs. Irion, 
who in professional life is “Yolanda 
Méré,” the distinguished pianist, and 
Mr. Steinway. Mrs. Steinway is seen on 
the veranda. 


CONCERT BY ANNA CASE 
APPLAUDED IN LONG BEACH 


Bach Choir Members Presented in List 
—Study Club Gives Program 
Illustrating Instruments 





LonG BEAcH, CAL., Nov. 21.—Anna 
Case, soprano, appeared at the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Nov. 138, in the open- 
ing concert of the Long Beach Phil- 
harmonic Course, of which L. D. Frey is 
manager. The big auditorium was filled 
with an audience which fully appreciated 
the lovely voice and charming personality 
of the singer. The program was opened 
with “Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” 
followed by Bach and Mozart works. A 
group of French songs by Vidal, Nerini, 
Flegier and Pierné was finely inter- 
preted. The aria, “Mi chiamano Mimi” 
from “Bohéme” was dramatically de- 
livered. The final group of modern 
songs by Watts, Rachmaninoff, Farley, 
Leoni and Terry brought numerous en- 
cores. Max Jaffe was a dependable 
accompanist. 

The Bach Choir, Ada Potter Wise- 
man, president, presented a number of 
its members in a concert recently. Ap- 
pearing on the program were Mrs. 
Arthur J. Keltie, organist; Bernice Beal, 
violinist; Ruth Foster Herman, con- 
tralto; Clara Graham, soprano; T. E. 
Mandeville, tenor, and Hazel T. Rankin, 
reader. Accompanists were Marjorie 
Vincent and Mrs. Keltie. 

“The Origin of Instruments” was the 
subject discussed at a recent meeting of 
the Woman’s Music Study Club. Mrs. 
Osa Foster was leader. Mrs. H. O. 
Henderson led members of the Club in 
the “Toy” Symphony of Haydn. Soloists 
were: Ruth Lawry, pianist; Irmel Padg- 
ham, cornetist, and Mollie Johnson, 
’cellist. Daniel Gregory Mason’s book, 


“From Song to Symphony,” will be used: 


by the study section this year. 
ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 





Rudy Sieger and J. Chandler Smith 
Heard in San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 21. — Rudy 
Sieger, violinist, and J. Chandler Smith, 
pianist, gave an interesting program for 
the Emporium’s Hour of Music recently 
under the management of Alice Seckels. 
A fine reading of two movements of 
Grieg’s G Minor Sonata for violin and 
piano was followed by a delightful inter- 
pretation of Chaminade’s “Automne” 
by Mr. Smith, who also made a favor- 
able impression in Sibelius’ “Romance” 
and Godard’s “Etude in Octaves.” Mr. 
Sieger played Cui’s “Berceuse,” Martini- 
Kreisler’s “Andantino,” and Toselli’s 
“Serenade.” As a composer, Mr. Sieger 
showed melodic gifts of high order, his 
“California Lullaby” being a gem of its 
kind. “Lido,” a new work, was well re- 
ceived, and his “Song of the Air” is de- 
lightfully humorous. 

Marsory M. FISHER. 





San Diego Club Hears Elena Gerhardt 


SAN DrEeGo, CAL., Nov. 21.—The 
Amphion Club presented Elena Ger- 
hardt, mezzo-soprano, in its regular 
artist course at the Spreckles Theater. 
Mme. Gerhardt gave a classic program 
in a most artistic manner. She excelled 
in her Schubert, Brahms and Strauss 
songs. She was assisted by Carrol Hol- 
lister, pianist. The club announced its 
first “resident artist” concert at this 
time. The program will be given at 
the Yorick Theater by Augusta Starkey, 
soprano, and Ellen Babcock, pianist. 

W. F. REYER 





Alton Jones Will Play in Bridgeport 


Alton Jones, pianist, will make his first 
appearance this season at the Hotel 
Stratfield, in Bridgeport, on Nov. 30, 
where he has been engaged by the Mu- 
sical Research Club. Appearances in 
New York and Brooklyn will follow later 
in the season. Mr. Jones has reopened 
his New York studio, and has resumed 
teaching at the Institute of Musical Art, 
as well as in the Brooklyn Conservatory 
of Music. 





Vladimir Graffman Pupils in Recital 


About 800 persons gathered in the 
De Witt Clinton High School Audi- 
torilum on Nov. 1, to hear pupils of 
Vladimir Graffman in recital. Among 
those who took part were Leon Stern, 
a very serious musician, who played 
Wieniawski’s Concerto in D Minor 
capably; Murray Bernthal, heard to ad- 
vantage in Spohr’s Second Concerto; 


Rose Shuely, who disclosed much talent 
in Vieuxtemps’ “Fantasia Appassionata”’ ; 
Nicos Cambourakis, who has given a 
recital in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
and who has gained much in poise and 
technic since last year; Thelma Rawson, 
very promising by her showing in Saint- 
Saéns B Minor Concerto, and Abe Zifkin, 
a nine-year-old prodigy. But the most 
striking example of unusual talent was 
exhibited by Joseph Gingold in Gold- 
mark’s Concerto. Mr. Gingold has all 
the requirements of a true artist— 
accurate intonation, a beautiful, search- 
ing tone, nimble fingers and a power 
of expression unusual in one so young. 
Others who played with credit were 
Samuel Nowick, Bessie Aronow, Abe 
Knopf, Ethel Brown, Lillian Rosenfield 
and Nathan Fischer. G. F. B. 





Dr. William C. Carl Announces Oratorio 
Performances 


“Elijah” will be sung under Dr. 
William C. Carl at a special musical 
service to be given in the First Presby- 
terian Church on Nov. 29. The solo 
parts will be sung by Olive Marshall, 
soprano; Amy Ellerman, alto; Ernest 
Davis, tenor; and Edgar Schofield, bari- 
tone. The choral parts will be given 
by the Motet Choir of the Church, aug- 
mented for the occasion. These musical 
services are held on the last Sunday 
evening of each month and began in 
October, when Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
was sung. “Messiah” will be given on 
Christmas Eve with the same soloists 
and an augmented choir from St. 
Bartholomew’s Church. For Dec. 27, 
excerpts from Saint-Saéns “Christmas” 
Oratorio are scheduled. 





New York Piano Conservatory Hears 
Imandt 


Robert Imandt, violinist, appeared in 
recital at the New York Piano Conserva- 
tory and School of Affiliated Arts on 
Nov. 20. Mr. Imandt’s program included 
Chausson’s Poéme, Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in G Minor for violin solo, a so- 
nata by Milhaud, and numbers by 
Achron, Gardner, Malipiero, and 
Brahms-Joachim. Raymond Bauman 
was at the piano. 





At her concert in the Town Hall on 
Nov. 25, Hazel Gruppe, pianist, was to 
play numbers by Schumann, Liszt, De- 
bussy, Albeniz, Grovlez, Ravel and Ebell. 





Harold Morris, pianist, will give a 
— in the Playhouse, Chicago, on 
ec. 6. 


LINCOLN PROGRAMS GIVEN 
AT MEETINGS OF TEACHERS 


Victor Herbert’s “Red Mill” and Cad- 
man’s “Shanewis” Sung—School 
Groups Provide Musical Lists 


LINCOLN, NEB., Nov. 21.—The meet- 
ings of the six divisions of the Nebraska 
State Teachers’ Association in various 
cities of the State brought the District 
No. 1 meeting to Lincoln. Musical pro- 
grams were given under H. O. Fergu- 
son, director of music in the Lincoln 
schools. More than 3000 teachers were 
in attendance at the local sessions. 

Victor Herbert’s comic opera, “The 
Red Mill” was given one evening for the 
teachers in the Orpheum Theater by stu- 
dents and graduates of the City High 
School. It was directed by Mr. Fergu- 
son, assisted by Charles B. Righter, 
leader of the High School Orchestra, and 
Marjorie Barstow, director of dancing. 
A special matinée was given for the 
general public. 

Convention music on another day was 
furnished by the High School Boys’ and 
Girls’ Glee Clubs, and the Lincoln High 
Mixed Glee Club. The High School Sym- 
phony played at the meetings at the St. 
Paul’s Church. 

At an afternoon session under Charles 
B. Righter, chairman, music was fur- 
nished by the Prescott School Orchestra, 
and a girls’ glee club from York, Neb., 
of which Cora Conawa is director. A 
paper on “Radio; Its Possibilities” was 
read by Elizabeth Tierney. Papers on 
the High School Contest were read by 
Mrs. J. I. Ray, Fremont; Stella Hazen, 
Norfolk; O. H. Bimson of University 
Place, and Mr. Ferguson. An evening 
performance of the opera “Shanewis” 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman was given 
under the direction of the Lincoln School 
of Opera, preceded by a brief program 
by the Novello Trio. ; 

At a morning program 200 children 
from the grade schools sang under the 
leadership of Hazel Nohavec. An after- 
noon meeting heard papers by B. P. 
Osbon of Beatrice, Leo Schulte of Nor- 
folk, and Mrs. Nohavec. A demonstra- 
tion of Kinscella piano classes from the 
city schools and numbers by the Boys’ 
Glee Club of the Whittier Junior High 
School were also given. Elizabeth 
Tierney was elected chairman for the 
coming year. H. G. KINSCELLA. 








Sembrich Pupil Fulfills Engagements 


Mary Cornelia Malone, soprano, a 
pupil of Marcella Sembrich, recently 
sang at a private musicale in the Hotel 
Lorraine. She has appeared in Union 
Seminary; Studio Club of New York; 
in Garrison, N. Y.; Centennial Club, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Columbus, Ohio, at 
Faculty Club, and in Cincinnati. While 
in New York, Miss Malone sang over 
WEAF, and collaborated with Robert 
Armbruster, pianist, in making four 
new Negro Spiritual Duo-Art records. 
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Thelma Given, Violinist, 
Sails for Concerts in 
Germany and Austria 
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Photo Bain News Service 
Thelma Given 


Thelma Given, American violinist, 
sailed recently for a concert tour of 
Germany and Austria. She will give 
her first Berlin recital at the Singaka- 
demie Dec. 4, and is scheduled for several 
appearances there with orchestra. 

She will return to America in Feb- 
ruary for her annual New York reci- 
tal in Carnegie Hall, and will go then on 
an extended tour. She has engagements 
that will take her to the Pacific Coast. 


William Simmons Reéngaged for 
Rock Hill 


William Simmons, concert baritone, 
has been reéngaged for the third time 
for a concert at Rock Hill, S. C., on 
Dec. 11. Mr. Simmons will be heard in 
a recital at Englewood, N. J., on Nov. 
30, before the Woman’s Matinée Musical 
Club. Emil Polak will accompany Mr. 
Simmons on this occasion. 
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gence.”—Nashville, Tenn., Banner. 
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ST. PAUL APPLAUDS 


the new “Greater New York Music and 
Dramatic Club,” Elizabeth G. Black, 
The event was given in the 

The choruses included 


president. 
VISITING MUSICIANS ‘ oo Masago Home,” “Massa’s in de 





Three Pianists, Symphony 
and John McCormack 
Appear 


By Mrs. Warren Briggs 

St. PAuL, Nov. 21.—Three pianists of 
outstanding celebrity have been the sub- 
ject of much discussion and appreciative 
comment. 

Alexander Brailowsky, assisting artist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony, made 
of that organization’s last concert a 
memorable event. His superb playing 


of the Saint-Saéns Concerto in C Minor 
brought the program to a brilliant cli- 
max. Orchestral numbers under Henri 
Verbrugghen’s baton were Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony, Brahms’ Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a, 
and “Ronde Wallone” by Jongen, the 
latter played from manuscript. 

Harold Bauer, presented by the Schu- 
bert Club in the People’s Church Audi- 
torium, gave one of his unsurpassed re- 
citals. With unquestioned authority and 
persuasive charm he read music by Bach, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, Debussy, 
Ravel and Chopin. 

The St. Paul Music Society entertained 
Mr. Bauer at dinner the night before the 
recital in the Windsor room of the St. 
Paul Hotel. G. A. Thornton presided. 
Mr. Bauer gave an instructive talk. 

Gitta Gradova also appeared under 
Schubert Club auspices on Wednesday 
afternoon, giving ample evidence of a 
great talent, well trained in the service 
of musical’ expression. This young 
pianist gave a program of Bach-Busoni, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, Arensky, 
Scriabin and Chopin, holding the atten- 
tion of her audience. 

Edmund A. Stein presented John Mc- 
Cormack in the Municipal Auditorium on 
Sunday night to an over-capacity house. 
Mr. McCormack was assisted by Edwin 
Schneider, pianist, and Lauri Kennedy, 
’cellist. There was spirited response to 
the famous tenor’s singing and sincere 
appreciation of a program of appealing 
quality. 

The opening concert of the Orpheus 
Club was a gala event. A delightful 
program of part songs for male voices, 
sung by the forty members of the Club 
under Malcolm McMillan, was aug- 
mented in interest by the appearance of 
Alma Peterson, soprano, as soloist. Miss 
Peterson, formerly a resident of St. Paul, 
was enthusiastically received. Mr. Mc- 
Millan and his men found much well de- 
served favor in the delivery of music by 
Beethoven, Dickinson, Forsyth, Kjerulf, 
Moussorgsky, old English and Russian 
songs, and the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria, 





in which Miss Peterson joined the 
chorus. 
Boston Knickerbocker Quartet Wins 


Contest for New England 


BosToN, Nov. 21.—The Knickerbocker 
Quartet of this city won the New Eng- 
land zone championship in the finals of 
the national quartet contest at Keith’s 
Theater on Nov. 19. The quartet, con- 
sisting of Ralph L. Harlow, Cameron 
Steele, Norman Arnold and _ Robert 
Nichols, will compete in the national 
finals to be held next month at the New 
York Hippodrome. The winner of this 
contest will be rewarded by a year’s tour 
of the Keith-Albee circuit of theaters. 
Major Paul Hines was master of cere- 
monies at the final contests here. The 
other competing quartets were the 
Neighborhood Quartet of Providence; 
the Queen City Four of Manchester, 
N. H., and the Cosmopolitan Quartet of 
Portland, Me. The audience and five 
well- known musicians were the judges. 
The musicians were John Whorisky, mu- 
sical director of the Cambridge Schools; 
Wirt Phillips, Boston baritone; Arthur 
Cleveland Morse, composer ; Fred Mon- 
roe, music critic, and Emil Mollenhauer, 
conductor of the Handel and Haydn 
Society and the Apollo Club. 

W. J. PARKER. 





“Stephen Foster Night” Celebrated 


A distinct musical novelty was pre- 
sented on Nov. 18 in the shape of a 
“Stephen Collins Foster Night.” It was 
a program entirely of Foster numbers, 
given by the newly formed Choral of 
the Greenwich Village Historical Society, 
of which Charles Tamme is director. 
The evening was under the auspices of 


Cold, Cold Ground” and “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” with a male quartet sing- 
ing “Hard Times Come Again No 
More.” H. M. Dearborn, first tenor; 
George Reiff, second tenor; Frank Eller, 
first bass; C. Bryce Little, second bass, 
compose this ensemble. Rose Helen 
Stuhlmann, in a costume of a young girl 
of the fifties, sang “Come Where My 
Love Lies Dreaming”; C. Bryce Little 
sang “Old Black Joe”’ in character, ap- 
pearing as an old plantation negro of 
three quarters of a century ago, and 
Irene Archer gave two piano solos of 
variations on themes of the composer. 





Washington Opera Company 


Commences Seventh Season 
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lovely contralto voice and sang very 
acceptably. 

Much can be said in praise of the 
chorus, made up of young Washington 
musicians. It was wholly adequate to 
the requirements of the score. Its best 
work was done in the Te Deum at the 
close of the first act, and the grouping 
formed a striking tableau. 

It was a most auspicious opening of 
the season for the Washington Opera 
Company, and Mr. Meek, its founder, 
deserves much praise for his persever- 
ance in giving the National Capital an 
opera company worthy of encouragement 
for still greater achievements. 

The large audience filled boxes, orches- 
tra and balcony. 

DorRoTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 


CLEVELAND HEARS QUARTET 








Ribaupierre Players Give Program 
Including Fauré Novelty 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 23.—The Chamber 
Music Society presented the Ribaupierre 
Quartet in an attractive program in the 
Wade Park ballroom on Nov. 17. 

The quartet, founded by the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, includes André De 
Ribaupierre, first violin; Charlotte De- 
Muth Williams, second violin; Quincy 
Porter, viola, and Rebecca Haight, ’cello. 
Under the title of the Institute Quartet, 
interesting programs have won repeated 
successes for this group. 

The program last week opened with 
the Mozart Quartet in G, No. 2, which 
was the initial Cleveland performance. 
The keen delight of the audience was 
shown in the work, played in splendid 
rhythm and style. The Fauré E Minor 
Quartet was also heard for the first time 
here and was given a finished perform- 
ance. The Andante movement is written 
in a pastoral style. 

The Beethoven A Major Quartet, Op. 
18, No. 5, was given an effective per- 
formance. The ensemble work of the 
group was of finished style and pleasing 
tonal color. FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





Percy Grainger Hailed in Albany Recital 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 21.— Percy 
Grainger gave a piano recital, on Nov. 
7 in Chancellor’s Hall, under the aus- 
pices of the Music Association of the 
State College for Teachers. A capacity 
audience heard Mr. Grainger play the 
Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor of 
Bach-Liszt, Chopin’s Sonata in B Minor, 
two etudes and a polonaise and a group 
of numbers by Ravel, Fauré, Debussy 
and Albeniz. Encores included his own 
arrangement of an English Country 
Dance; “Turkey in the Straw,” arranged 
by David W. Guion, a Brahms Cradle 
Song and an Irish air. 

W. A. HOFFMAN. 





Axel Skjerne Plays for Indiana Convo- 
cation at Bloomington 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Nov. 21.—The an- 
nual convocation in the assembly hall of 
Indiana University to mark the opening 
of the music season introduced Axel 
Skjerne, member of the faculty, in a 
piano recital. On the program were two 
American compositions: Carpenter’s 
“Little Indian” and Griffes’ “White Pea- 
cock”; as well as Cyril Scott’s “Negro 
Dance,” Schubert’s “Der Wanderer” 
and the Schulz-Elver arrangement of 
Strauss’ “Blue Danube.” The audience 
was very appreciative. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—Ethel Rand recently 
presented her Dalcroze Junior Club, as- 
sisted by Gordon Onstad, tenor. 


Leonora Cortez Returns . 
for American Recitals 
After Continental Visit 
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Leonora Cortez, Pianist 





Leonora Cortez, young American 


pianist, who recently concluded with 
success a tour of Europe, arrived last 
week on the Rotterdam preparatory to 
making her New York début, Wednes- 
day evening, Dec. 2, in Aeolian Hall. 
Her program will include Mozart’s 
Sonata in G, D’Albert’s arrangement of 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D, two 
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sonatas by Francesco Durante (ar. 
ranged by Sophie Mentor), two Chopin 
Studies and Ballade in F Minor, 
Arensky’s Impromptu in B Major, 
Liszt’s Rhapsodie No. 15 and a Bohe- 
mian Dance by Smetana. She will play 
also Brahms’ “Variations on a Theme 
by Paganini” and two pieces by her 
teacher, Alberto Jonas. 

Miss Cortez made her Munich début 
on Sept. 16 last. The great Bayerischen 
Hof concert hall was filled to capacity. 
Miss Cortez was made to give many 
encores. 

“Indeed,” she says, “it almost 

‘ amounted to my giving two programs 
instead of one.’ 

She went from Munich to Berlin, 
playing there in the Beethoven Saa ! 
where she had appeared the year before. 
In Amsterdam she played with the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra under Dopp:r, 
giving the Saint-Saéns C Minor Con- 
certo. The rest of her Holland tour took 
in The Hague, Rotterdam (again with 
orchestra), Zwolle and Zutphen. 

“How closely my tour was planned,” 
said Miss Cortez, “is shown by the fact 
that in Rotterdam I finished playing at 
four o’clock and at six I was on the boat 
that took me to England. There I did 
not find the people cold and unrespon- 
sive, as I had been warned. On the 
contrary, the day after my London 
début I was deluged with offers from 
prominent people, ranging from invita- 
tions to tea at important functions to 
having my portrait painted by De 
Fossard.” 

After her New York recital on Dec. 2, 
Miss Cortez will go on a tour that will 
take in Boston, Dec. 7; Chicago, Dec. 14; 
New York again, Jan. 11; Philadelphia, 
Jan. 20 at the Academy ‘of Music, and 
Feb. 10; and an appearance with the 
Detroit Symphony, Feb. 14. 
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Gitta Gradova to Play Compositions 
by Cowell, Rudhyar and Ruth Crawford 


m0 1000NULUOSSSSNSSNDAUAASEASASU OU ANOONOUEEETUUAOOOAN ENCOUN 


ITTA GRADOVA, young American 

pianist, is noted for her wide sym- 
pathies with different schools of music. 
She is equally at home with Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Scriabin. They are all 
included on the program of her New 
York recital, scheduled for Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 13, at Aeolian Hall. Another 
group is devoted to the so-called moderns 
—Stravinsky, Goossens, Henry Cowell, 
Ruth Crawford, Béla Bartok and 
Rudhyar. 

Miss Gradova is not a modernist. She 
hates the word, for, as she says, it is 
only a comparative term. She does not 
specialize in one man’s work. She wants 
to play them all. She is genuinely inter- 
ested in the younger composers, and she 
considers herself privileged to be among 
the first to interpret them. 

Speaking of Henry Cowell, she says: 
“One should not think of this young 
Californian composer exclusively as the 
promoter of a new fist-and-elbow tech- 
nic. We have heard too much about this 
external aspect of his work, and it has 
made many people fail to realize the 
deep beauty of many of his compositions. 

“His famous ‘tone clusters,’ as he calls 
them—the group of close notes which 
he produces in his own manner disturb- 
ing to many, yet most logical after all, 
are not to be found in all his works. 
Several of his piano pieces, like the 
‘Episode’ on my program, are charming 
expressions in which the dissonant har- 
monies are so naturally blended that, 
though dissonant, they are certainly not 
discordant. 

“You see,” says Miss Cradova, “I be- 





‘ revolutionary, 


lieve that a new language of music is 
being created by those ‘terrible’ ultra- 
modernists. They are leaving aside the 
old tonal system which was the basis 
of European music and to which the 
youngest European modernists are re- 
turning after their attempt at being 
and they are building, 
not only a new style, but a new musical 
substance. 


Breaking the Shell 


“Ruth Crawford, a young Chicago 
girl, has composed several remarkable 
preludes in an entirely modern idiom. I 
am playing one of them at my New York 
concert. She has broken through the 
shell of tradition and is affirming herself 
as one of the promising of our young 
American composers. 

“Rudhyar was born in Paris, has 
been living for nine years in America 
and is a most ardent promoter of Ameri- 
can culture. Rudhyar is not only a 
great composer whose works have too 
long remained little known, he is a 
great thinker, a philosopher, a_ poet. 
And perhaps this is why his music im- 
presses me as being the deepest that 
has been produced since Scriabin, with 
whom he has so much affinity. I shall 
play more and more of his works as time 
goes on, especially his twenty ‘Moments,’ 
dedicated to my teacher Djave Lavoie- 
Herz, which are perhaps his most accom- 
plished creations. They are short tone- 
poems, short but so concentrated that 
the tone seem vibrant with emotion and 
thought. The more I play them, the 
deeper I go into them. They are difficult 
to penetrate, because they lead one so 
far from the ordinary world. When I 








Gitta Gradova, Pianist 


play them it is something deeper than 
my conscious self that is playing. 

“But perhaps that is the test of real 
music and true interpretation. It is so 
easy to put pathos and personal vibrato 
into superficial and sentimental works. 
Modern music of the real kind is far 
from sentimentality. It goes deeper. 
Therefore it is more difficult to get at. 
But that is why it gives me so much joy 
to play it.” 

Miss Gradova is in the middle of a 
heavily booked season. She has made an 
extensive tour of the Middle West, re- 
turns to New York in December, starts 
after her second New York recital, Jan. 
24, on her first California tour, which 
includes an engagement with the Los 
Angeles Symphony. BE. A. 





JOINT CONCERT LAUNCHES 
SERIES IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Maria Kurenko and Vicente Ballester 
Applauded in Program of Songs 
and Duets 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 21.—The Elwyn 
Bureau opened its “popular priced” con- 
cert series at the Civic Auditorium re- 


cently with Vicente Ballester, baritone, 
and Maria Kurenko, soprano, in a joint 
recital. Mr. Ballester gave pleasure to 
the capacity audience. He was especial- 
ly happy in his Spanish songs and in 
his duets with Mme. Kurenko; and his 
aria from the “Barber of Seville,” 
“Largo al Factotum,” sung in costume, 
won him popular acclaim. His other 
numbers were by Lama, Leoni and 
Kramer. 

Mme. Kurenko, singing here for the 
first time, displayed a voice of great 
flexibility and bird-like quality, warmth 
of temperament and a charming: per- 
sonality. Her program included the 
Shadow Song from “Dinorah”; an air 
from “Manon”; a Serenade by Leon- 
cavallo, and works of Verdi, Arne, 
Strickland, Dargomijsky and Jacobsen. 
Beautifully sung was “You Brought Me 
Flowers” by the accompanist of the 
evening, Myron Jacobsen. “Una voce 
poca fa” and the duet “Dunque io son” 
from the “Barber of Seville” concluded 
the printed program, which was nearly 
doubled in length by the encores. 

The Elwyns are giving subscribers an 
extra concert by presenting Felix Sal- 
mond and Hulda Lashanska in separate 
recitals instead of in one joint program 
as originally planned. The change is 
necessitated by the artists’ schedules, 
which preclude their being in this city 
at the same time. 

Marsory M. FISHER. 
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Honolulu Applauds Resident Musicians 


and Guests from Los Angeles 

HONOLULU, Nov. 14.—Virginia Wat- 
son, who recently became a member of 
the faculty of Punachou Music School, 
was presented by the school in a piano 
recital on Oct. 23 at Mission Memorial 
Hall. Miss Watson played Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, a group of Liszt 
works, Levitzki’s Valse in A, Debussy’s 
“Jardins sous la pluie” and an excerpt 
from Chopin’s Concerto in F Minor. She 
was assisted by Reynold McGrew, bari- 
tone, who sang two groups of songs, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Carl Basler. The 
recital was largely attended and highly 
successful. 

The members of “Uncle John’s Music 
Box,” a Los Angeles organization, ap- 
peared in two recitals in Honolulu on 
Oct. 22 and 23, at the Moana Hotel, and 
on Oct. 24 at Pearl Harbor Naval Sta- 
tion, while visiting the islands with a 
delegation from the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The members are: 
Mary Newkirk Bower, soprano; Carolyn 
Le Fevre, violinist; Bernice Neale, 
cellist; Helen Meade Little, flutist, and 
Mona Content, pianist. The programs 
were of a popular nature, and were at- 
tended by large audiences. 

Margaret Gessler returned recently 
from Chicago, where she has been study- 
ing for the last seven months with Silvio 
Scionti, and has reopened her piano 
studio at Waikiki. CLIFFORD GESSLER. 





Cleveland Museum Music Curator Gives 
Lecture on Weber 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 21.—The first lec- 
ture in a series on “Talks on Great 
Masters of Music” at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art by Arthur Quimby was 
presented Nov. 8. Weber was chosen 
as the subject, and Mr. Quimby had 
the able assistance of Bailey Parker, 
who played the Second Sonata in A Flat, 
Op. 39. Mr. Parker is a graduate of 
Yale School of Music where he studied 
with his uncle, Horatio Parker. He has 
come to Cleveland this season to locate 
im this field. FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





Utica Conservatory Holds Recitals 

Utica, Nov. 21.—Monthly recitals by 
pupils of Frank Parker at the Utica 
Conservatory have introduced Ronald 


W. Coates, baritone, assisted by Mary 
Nightingale, pianist, and Grace M. Cun- 
ningham, 


soprano, assisted by Felix 


Magendanz, violinist. Mr. Parker re- 
cently gave a recital of old English and 
old Italian songs, assisted by Miss 
Nightingale. On the program also ap- 
peared “The Buccaneer,” a song cycle 
by Adolph Weidig, words by Alden 
Charles Noble. 





Jules Falk, Violinist, Heard in Honolulu 


HONOLULU, Nov. 5.—Jules Falk, New 
York violinist, appeared in recital at 
Mission Memorial Hall recently before 
a large audienc>. which reacted enthu- 
siastically to the warmth and human 
quality of his playing. His program 
was of unusual interest, showing the 
contrast between old and modern com- 
posers. He played Mozart’s G Major 
Concerto with the Ysaye cadenzas; 
Camille Zeckwer’s “In the Garden”; 
Joseph Jongen’s “Legende Naive”; the 
Schumann-Auer “Bird as _ Prophet”; 
Saint-Saéns’ Introduction et Rondo Ca- 
priccioso; Nardini’s Larghetto; Chami- 
nade’s “Serenade Espagnole”; Kreisler’s 
Rondino on a Theme by Beethoven; the 
Paderewski-Kreisler Menuet and Wie- 
niawski’s “Russian Carnival.” He was 
accompanied at the piano by Roxana 
Weihe of Honolulu. After the recital 
Mr. Falk sailed for Lihue, Island of 
Kauai, where he had been invited by the 
Mokihana Club to appear in recital. He 
will sail in a few days for the mainland 
States to begin his winter tour. 

MARGARET GESSLER. 





San Antonio Welcomes Harry Farbman 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 21.—The 
first of a series of musicales, held annu- 
ally by the Tuesday Musical Club, drew 
a capacity audience to the St. Anthony 
Hotel, when Harry Farbman, violinist, 
was presented in recital. Utmost satis- 
faction was derived from the young ar- 
tist’s playing. His tone is rich and 
colorful, and his technic remarkably de- 
veloped. The program, given with 
musical feeling and brilliance, included 


the Paganini Concerto in D, with 
cadenza by Sauret, and numbers by 
Bach, Pugnani, Popper, Chopin and 


Achron. Wieniawski’s “Russian Carni- 
val” exhibited technical mastery. Mar- 
garet Engler won high commendation as 
accompanist. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Rogers Pupil Engaged for “Messiah” 


Walter Preston of New York, a pupil 
of Francis Rogers, has been engaged to 
sing the bass solos in a performance ‘of 
“Messiah” to be given by the Horatio 
Parker Chorus of New Haven on Dec, 9. 
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STOKOWSKI FORCES 


entertained until a late hour. The 
United States Navy Band, under the 
auspices of the local Civitan Club, gave 


Qo 
GIVE SALZEDO WORK .= concert in, the Municipal, Auditorium 





Symphonic Poem for Harp 
Heard with Composer 


as Soloist 
By H. T. Craven 


| seme aher edge Nov. 21.—The 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Leopold Sto- 


kowski, conductor, with Thaddeus Rich, 
violinist, and Carlos Salzedo, harpist, as 
soloists gave the following program in 
the Academy of Music, Nov. 13 and 14. 
Prelude to Act III, “Lohengrin’”.. Wagner 
Concerto in D for Viol lin rere Brahms 
“The Enchanted Isle,’’ Symphonic 
Poem for Harp and Orchestra. .Salzedo 
“TIGIGSRU GO POU"... ee secese Stravinsky 
Salzedo’s Symphonic Poem was new 
and disclosed, as might have been ex- 
pected, its composer’s frank admiration 
for Varése. Couched in the modernist 
idiom and scored for an orchestra which 
included the xylophone, now almost in- 
evitable in the futurist music of the 
period, the work was presented without 
the questionable aid of any esoteric an- 
notations. Mr. Salzedo explained the 
title was affixed “mainly on account of 
the newness of the orchestral balance, 
which unveils to the hearer a new world 
of sounds. In this work the harp is 
treated in an unexpected and unaccus- 
tomed fashion by taking advantage of 


the unlimited tone colors of the instru-: 


ment, thirty-seven in number. The con- 
ception and execution of these effects 
have been made possible only by the 
recent perfection of the instrument. 
The principal theme has been borrowed 
from an idyllic poem of my own for 
harp alone.” 

Identification of this theme was not 
always easy. On a first hearing the 
score appears to renounce most of the 
conventional and even less rigid fetters 
of form. The effect of chaos—perhaps 
there was an insurrection on the magic 
island—is frequently achieved. This is 
not to say that there are not moments 
of extremely skillful instrumentation 
and of indefinable, but somehow expres- 
sive, atmospheric moods. Especially is 
this true of those passages which pay 
very apparent tribute to Debussy, to 
the memory of whom the score is dedi- 
eated. The capacity of the harp when 
played by such a master as Mr. Salzedo 
is adroitly demonstrated. 

The intense heterodoxy of “The En- 
chanted Isle” was set off by the dignity, 
authority and arresting beauty of the 
Brahms Concerto, played with easy as- 
surance and rich, firm tone by Mr. Rich, 
concertmaster. 

The dashing performance of the 
“Lohengrin” excerpt was somewhat sur- 
prisingly “ornamented” with a resonant 
treatment of the “Mystery of the Name” 
theme and a pompous blare for good 
measure. Mr. Stokowski’s reading of 
“The Fire Bird” is now almost classic. 
This standard was brilliantly retained. 





San Francisco Vocalist Gives Recital 
Before Departure for Italy 


SAN FRANcIscOo, Nov. 21.—Lina Pa- 
lughi, who will soon sail for Italy to 
complete her musical education, was 
presented in recital at Chickering Hall 
by Mr. and Mrs. Domenico Brescia and 
Mr. and Mrs, Ettore Patrizi whose pro- 
tégée she is. Her work justified the 
hope and confidence of her friends and 
benefactors and reflected credit upon 
Mr. Brescia, who is her teacher. John 
M. Williams, of New York, has given a 
number of complimentary lectures in 
this vicinity regarding his work in piano 
pedagogy. MArRJoRY M. FISHER. 


Club Program Given in Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA City, Nov. 21.—The pro- 
gram presented at the November meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Music Club was com- 
posed of works from the old masters— 
Beethoven, Mozart, Handel and Bach. 
Mabel Holtschue, under whose direction 
the program was arranged, gave a brief 
biographical sketch of these masters. 


De Reszké Singers and United States 
Navy Band Visit Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 21.—The 
De Reszké Singers and Will Rogers 
were presented in the first event of the 
All Star Course under the management 
of Mrs. Orline A. Shipman and . 
Brown Parkes, in the Municipal Audi- 
torium on Nov. 3. There was an un- 
usually large audience and the work of 
the quartet of singers was highly 
praised, Mr. Rogers kept the audience 








ences ever assembled for a musical 
event at the Auditorium. The annual 
banquet of the Allied Arts Club was 
held on Nov. 6. at the Southern Club. 
Among the guests was Arthur Ryan of 
New York, who spoke interestingly of 
the aims of the American Institute of 
Operatic Art. FERDINAND DUNKLEY. 


PUPILS OF MME. REINER 
WILL AID GERSTER FUND 


Dramatic Recital Planned for Dec. 17 
—Soloist Chosen for “La Giara” 
Under Casella’s Baton 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 21.—Pupils of 
Berta Gardini Reiner will give a dra- 
matic recital Dec. 17 to start an “Etelka 
Gerster Fund” which will enable vocal 
students of little means to buy music 
and receive lessons. The program will 
include scenes from Donizetti’s “Linda 
di Chamouni,” the “Flying Dutchman,” 
Mascagni’s “Friend Fritz,” and Adam’s 
“Niirnberger Puppe.” 

At a recent contest to select three 
soloists for the popular concerts, La 
Vergne Sims, a pupil of Mme. Reiner, 
was one of the winners. Verna Cook, 
also a pupil of Mme. Reiner, will sing 
the contralto solo in the Ninth Symphony 
when the Mendelssohn Choir appears in 
Cincinnati. Mme. Reiner is also pre- 
paring with one of her pupils the tenor’s 
solo in Casella’s “La Giara’” which 
Casella himself will conduct in Cincin- 
nati Nov. 27 and 28. Mme. Reiner recent- 
ly gave a pupils’ recital for Carl Flesch, 
violinist. 

On Nov. 28, Fritz Reiner will conduct 
a concert for WSAI. On the program 
will be the Overture to the “Marriage 
of Figaro,” the ballet music to Schu- 
bert’s “Rosamunde,” Wagner’s “Dreams” 
with Emil Heerman as soloist, Rieti’s 
Concerto for Wind Instruments, the 
Queen’s aria from “The Huguenots”— 
Idella Banker (pupil of Mme. Reiner) 








as soloist; Liadow’s “Musical Snuff 
Box,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Flight of the 
Bumble Bee” and Jarnefelt’s “Prae- 
ludium.” 





Sophie Braslau and Sascha Jacobsen 
Give Newark Recital 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 21.—The second 
annual series of concerts in the Com- 
munity Lyceum course, given under the 
auspices of the Y. M. H. A. and the 
Y. W. H. A., was opened auspiciously 
by Sophie Braslau, contralto, and Sascha 
Jacobsen, violinist. Both artists were 
cordially received. Numbers that were 
particular favorites with the audience 
were Miss Braslau’s singing of “Eili, 
Eili” and Mr. Jacobsen’s playing of 
Wieniawski’s “Russian Airs.” 

PHILIP GORDON. 





Musical Club of San Francisco Gives 
Program by Members 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 21.—The San 
Francisco Musical Club presented four 
of its new members at a recent meeting. 
Those appearing were Mrs. Harold K. 
Baxter, violinist; Harriette Murton and 
Mrs. Arnold Waybur, vocalists; and 
Zylpha Allen, pianist. Mrs. Frederick 
Crowe and Mrs. Cecil Hollis Stone were 
the accompanists. 

Marsory M. FISHER. 


Arthur Middleton Ends 
Australian Visit, Will 


Make Tour in America 
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Arthur Middleton, Baritone, from a Carica- 
ture by Kerwin Maegraith 


Arthur Middleton, baritone, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
just completed his second highly success- 
ful tournée of Australia with Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and this month returned 
to start his annual American concert 
tour on the Pacific Coast at Aberdeen, 
Wash., on Nov. 28. 

The tour will take him from coast to 
coast and from Florida to Canada be- 
fore next summer. The caricature comes 
from the Antipodes and is by Kerwin 
Maegraith, an artist well-known in the 
land of the kangaroo. The more preva- 
lent wallaby is, incidentally, about the 
only living thing in Australia that did 
not attend the recitals by ““Midd”—as he 
is known to his friends—judging from 
the crowds that turned out to hear him 
everywhere, his manager relates. 





Honolulu Artists Presented in Interest- 
ing Lists 


HONOLULU, Nov. 14.—Joaquin Wanrell 
announced the first concert of the season 
by the Italian School of Singing, for 
Nov. 4 at Mission Memorial Hall. He 
was to be assisted by Mae June Olmos, 
Mabel Whittle and Lot Kahale, with 


Margaret L. Shartle at the piano. The 


Morning Music Club announces a series 
of “musical teas” the proceeds of which 
will be applied to the club’s scholarship 
fund for young musicians. The series 
opens with a program by Frieda Peycke 
of Los Angeles, at the home of Mrs. John 
P. Erdman. MARGARET GESSLER. 





Milwaukee Singing Societies Give Public 
Programs 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 21.—A large num- 
ber of German singing societies held 
their season’s opening concerts recently. 
The Mannerchor Hermans-Séhne cele- 
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brated its fifty-fifth anniversary in 
Metropolitan Hall. This was the first 
public appearance under the new con- 
ductor, Friedrich Graman. Hortense 
Behnke, soprano, sang several solos, 
The Mannerchor Eichenkranz gave a 
concert at Liederkranz Hall. The St, 
Francis Glee Club appeared during the 
celebration. Six of these German organi- 
zations opened the season with concerts. 
There is a distinct revival of song in 
many of these local societies. 
C. O. SKINROOD. 


ORCHESTRA PLAYS ELEGY 








Williams Work Performed by Conserva- 
tory Ensemble in Boston 


Boston, Nov. 21.—George W. Chad- 
wick’s “Elegy,” a work written several 
years ago in memory of Prof. Horatio 
W. Parker of Yale University, was per- 
formed in Jordan Hall on Nov. 20, by 
the New England Conservatory Orches- 
tra, Wallace Goodrich, conductor. The 
work was given in memory of Louis A. 
Coolidge, a vice-president of the board of 
trustees. This was the second occasion 
on which the piece has been given by 
the Conservatory Orchestra. It was 
performed on June 20, 1922, in memory 
< Samuel Carr, president of the trus- 

es, 

The “Pastoral” Symphony of R. 
Vaughan Williams was presented for 
the first time in Boston at this concert. 
Other numbers on the program were the 
Romanze from Robert Fuchs’ Serenade 
in E Minor; Bach’s Gavotte from the 
Violin Sonata in E, arranged by S. 
Bachrich for string orchestra, and 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” 

W. J. PARKER. 
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Symphonic and Chamber Novelties Are 
Prominent in Boston’s Concert Roster 
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lighter mood again, though he works at 
all times with musical distinction. Ef- 
fects are grotesque, sharp cut, blunt,— 
with especially gruff, grunting, and rasp- 
ing intervals played by the bass. The 
Epilogue repeats material from the first 
and third movements. The prevailing 
mood is quiet and the work ends pianis- 
simo. As a whole, the Suite reveals 
Mr. Copland as a composer not only with 
imagination but with a sense of style. 

A few persons, with sensibilities out- 
raged by the frank jazz and instrumental 
harshness, hissed the music. But the 
work met with much success, and the 
youthful composer was recalled several 
times by the insistent applause. 

For the rest, Mr. Koussevitzky gave 
an inspired performance of Wagner’s 
music, and took meticulous pains with 
the Mozart and Beethoven. 


People’s Symphony Plays 


The People’s Symphony, Ethel Le- 
ginska, conductor and piano soloist; 
Hollis Street Theater, Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 15. The program: 


Symphony No. 1 in C Minor..... Brahms 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in B Flat, 

Beethoven 
Prelude, 


“Die Meistersinger’’...Wagner 

With the piano turned so that her back 
was to the audience, Miss Leginska con- 
ducted as she played. The exigencies 
of conducting under such conditions did 
not mar her performance of the Con- 
certo—a performance to be remembered 
for its delicacy, technical finish and sub- 
tle coloring. 

From the orchestra Miss Leginska 
drew forth rich sonorities. The Brahms 
Symphony, though played by an orches- 
tra of smaller than strictly symphonic 
dimensions, nevertheless sounded effec- 
tive. The “Meistersinger” Prelude was 
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conducted with verve, precision, and sure 
feeling for structure and climax. 


Roland Hayes’ Recital 


Roland Hayes gave his first Boston 
recital of the season in Symphony Hall 
on Nov. 15. His program contained a 
Mozart aria, “Tali e contanti sono,” 
songs by Wolf and Griffes, and Negro 
spirituals. Mr. Hayes’ upper register 
has acquired more brilliance and greater 
flexibility. The Mozart aria was given 
with genuine classic taste. It revealed, 
too, Mr. Hayes’ beautiful voice, techni- 
cal skill, and polished phrasing. He was 
also an intatlinent interpreter of Wolf 
and Griffes. The spirituals were sung 
with inimitable fervor. William Law- 
rence’s accompaniments were outstand- 
ing. 

Flute Players’ Program 


The Boston Flute Players’ Club opened 
its fifth season in the Boston Art Club 
on Nov. 15. The program, arranged 
by Georges Laurent, musical director, 
consisted of Ludwig Thuille’s Sextet in 
B Flat for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 
horn and piano; Edward Burlingame 
Hill’s Sonata for flute and piano, played 
for the first time, and Paul Hindemith’s 
“Kleine Kammermusik” for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, and horn, also played 
for the first time. Thuille’s music was 
grateful and pleasing. Mr. Hill’s Sonata 
possesses aristocratic charm and fas- 
tidious beauty. A delicate restraint, yet 
imaginative buoyancy, pervades the 
music. The performing artists were 
Georges Laurent, flute; Fernand Gillet, 
oboe; Edmond Allegra, clarinet; Ray- 
mond Allard, bassoon; Willem Valkenier, 
horn, and Jésus M. Sanroma, piano. 


’Cellist and Soprano Heard 


Dorothy Diamond, soprano, was heard 
in Symphony Hali on Nov. 19. In 
“Depuis le jour” from “Louise,” and in 
other songs, Mme. Diamond proved her- 
self a singer of real merit. Hers is a 
well-schooled voice of agreeable quality, 
and she sings with intelligence and style. 
Jean Bedetti, ’cellist, played solos with 
technical mastery and emotional inten- 
sity. Paul Bregor, as accompanist for 
Mme. Diamond, and Arthur Fiedler, as 
accompanist for Mr. Bedetti, were able 
assistants. 


Toti Dal Monte Appears 


Toti Dal Monte, coloratura soprano, 
appeared in Symphony Hall on Nov. 17, 
in a concert in aid of the Boston 
Students’ Union. Mme. Dal Monte, 
making her first Boston concert appear- 
ance, appeared to advantage, especially 
in brilliant coloratura songs. Her voice 
has power as well as beauty. Dorothy 
Kennedy accompanied. David Blair Mc- 
Closky, baritone, gave pleasure as assist- 
ing artist. He was accompanied by Ray- 
mond Coon. 


Olga Warren’s List 


Olga Warren, coloratura soprano, sang 
in Steinert Hall on Nov. 18. Her program 
contained numbers by Schubert, Arne 


and Hageman, Waller’s charming “On 
the Waters of the Marsh,” and songs by 
Watts, Donizetti, Schumann, Fourdrain, 
Massenet and Rossini. Miss Warren 
was most at home in songs calling for 
coloratura technic. In lyric songs, she 
also sang effectively. Harry Whittemore 
accompanied ably. 


Respighi Novelty Given 


Amy Ward Durfee, contralto, gave a 
recital in Jordan Hall on Nov. 16. Of un- 
usual interest was Respighi’s “Il Tra- 
monte” with String Quartet, sung for 
the first time in Boston. For the rest 
the singer’s program contained an opera- 
tic aria and songs by Brahms, Chausson, 
Fourdrain, Goatley, Griffes, and Bridge. 
Mme. Durfee sang with intelligence, and 
with command of technic. The assisting 
string quartet consisted of Ferdinand 
Thillois, first violin; Hans Werner, 
second violin; Arthur Fiedler, viola, and 
Carl Barth, ’cello. Mr. Fiedler was also 
an excellent accompanist. 


Soprano in Concert 


On Nov. 17, Rosamond Chapin was 
heard in recital in Jordan Hall. She has 
a soprano voice of lovely texture, espe- 
cially rich in the middle and lower regis- 
ters. She sings with feeling, imagina- 
tion and musicianly instinct. William 
Ellis Weston’s accompaniments were 


od. 
Apollo Club Opens Series 


The Apollo Club gave the first of its 
series of concerts this season in Jordan 
Hall, on the evening of Nov. 18. The 
program contained part songs by Krug, 
Sibelius, Trunk, Schumann, an _ Irish 
folk-song with tenor solo by Eric Ander- 
son, Rogers, Sullivan, Huhn and Strick- 
land, and Brahms Rhapsodie with a solo 
by Grace Leslie. Emil Mollenhauer con- 
ducted skillfully, instilling a zest which 
has distinguished the singing of the 
Apollo forces. Miss Leslie sang “L’In- 
grato mi abbandona” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Prophet,” and several songs with feel- 
ing and vocal beauty. 


(New York Quartet Heard 


The New York String Quartet played 
in Jordan Hall on the evening of Nov. 19. 
The program contained the Beethoven 
Quartet in F, Op. 18, No. 1, Ravel’s 
Quartet in F, and Schulhoff’s Five Pieces 
for String Quartet, played for the first 
time in Boston. Noteworthy features of 
the New York String Quartet’s play- 
ing are verve and enthusiasm. These 
artists bring warmth, an emotional alert- 
ness to their performance. 


Baritone Gives Program 


David Blair McClosky, baritone, gave 
a recital in Jordan Hall Nov. 21. He 
has a fresh, clear, resonant voice of 
even and ample range. His diction is 
distinct, and his technic adequate. Mr. 
McClosky’s interpretations are sincere 
and often impressive. Howard A. Slay- 
man played musicianly accompaniments. 


Music Lovers Open Year 


The Music Lovers’ Club opened its 
fifteenth season in Steinert Hall on 
Nov. 10. The program arranged by 
Gladys Berry, chairman, contained a 
Trio by Dvorak played by the Misses 
Griffin, Berry, and Adelman; songs by 
Louise Bernhardt, contralto, accom- 
panied by Edna Smith, with ’cello ob- 
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Boston Activities 





The Chromatic Club gave its first con- 
cert of the season in the Copley-Plaza, 
Tuesday morning, Nov. 17, when the 
following artists appeared: Louise 
Bernhardt, mezzo-soprano; Maurice 
Zam, pianist; and the Perkins Beale 
Ensemble—Katharyn Perkins Beale, 
harp; Laurent Torno, flute; Alice 
Totten, ’cello; Minot Beale, violin. Mrs. 
A. Julian Rowan, the president, presided. 

* * * 

The engagement of Claudine Leeve, 
soprano, as soloist with the People’s 
Symphony, has been deferred from Nov. 
29 to a January date, when she will give 
a Richard Strauss program. Mme. 
Leeve was acclaimed as soloist with the 
Boston Sinfonietta, Plymouth, Mass., on 
Oct. 30, Arthur Fiedler, conducting, and 


has fulfilled similar engagements 
throughout New England. 
a * * 
Gladys de Almeida, soprano; Ray- 


mond Simonds, tenor, and Lucy Chase 
Simonds, accompanist, appeared on the 
President’s Day program at the Friday 
Club, Everett, Mass., Nov. 6 

* * #& 


Louisa Burt Wood, soprano, gave a 
program at the Dana Hall School, 
Wellesley, Mass., Nov. 15. Harris S. 
Shaw was the accompanist. Miss Wood 
sang compositions by Handel, Haydn, 
Brahms, Strauss, Widor, Bruneau, 
Chausson, Sinigaglia, Warren Storey 
Smith, Fenner, Charles Repper, Hage- 
man and Huntington Woodman. The 
concluding number was Rossini’s “Fac 
ut Portem” from the Stabat Mater, with 
Mr. Shaw at the organ. 

+ ~ * 


The playing of Frank Watson, pianist, 
was a feature of the program given by 
members of the Alpha Chapter, Kappa 
Gamma Psi Fraternity of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, in the First Baptist 
Church, Medford, Mass., on Nov. 10. Mr. 
Watson’s numbers comprised Paderew- 
ski’s Nocturne in B Flat; Chopin’s Pre- 
lude in G, Prelude in A Flat and Etude 
in C Minor; Wagner-Liszt’s “Walhalla 
Fantasie.” ie 


Mary Tracy, lyric soprano and teacher 
of voice, gave “an hour of song” for 
students and friends in Richards Hall, 
Huntington Chambers, Nov. 16. It is 
her custom to give these musicales at 
the beginning of the season, and a large 
and appreciative audience was present. 
Miss Tracy displayed a splendid voice, 
which she used with artistry. Her num- 
bers included an aria from “Lucia,” an 
aria from “Louise,” “Du Bist die Ruh,” 
Schubert; ‘“Vergebliches Standchen,” 
Brahms; “The Shepherdess,” Mac- 
Murrough; “Lizzie Lindsay,” Scotch; 
“Phylis,” Old English; “I Know Where 
I’m Going,’ Old Irish, and “In the 
Open,” La Forge. Margaret Gorham 
Glaser was at the piano. 

W. J. PARKER. 





bligato by Miss Berry, violin pieces ex- 
cellently played by Beatrice Griffin, ac- 
companied by Frances Adelman; songs 
for baritone, fervently sung by Welling- 
ton Smith, accompanied by Mrs. Smith; 
’cello solos ably played by Gladys Berry, 
accompanied by Frances Adelman; piano 
solos brilliantly played | Frederic 
Tillotson; and songs sung by Dorothy 
Peterson, soprano, accompanied by 
Ernest Harrison. HENRY LEVINE. 





Vocal Recital Given at Havana 


HAVANA, CuBA, Nov. 14.—Pupils of 
the Filarmonica Italiana were heard in 
a song recital Nov. 9 at the Sala Espa- 
dero under the direction of Arturo Bovi 
and Tina Farelli. Alberto Marquez dis- 
closed a beautiful baritone voice in an 
aria from “Thais.” Songs by Strauss, 
Sanchez de Fuentes and operatic num- 
bers made up the program. Others who 
appeared were Luisa Morales, Tomasita 
Nunez, and Rosa Dirube. 

NENA BENITEZ. 
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Melanie Guttman-Rice Indorses Ideals 


Held Up by Guild of Vocal ‘Teachers 





RIM little girls gather together at 

recess, whisper excitedly, call them- 
selves a club and go back to their desks 
with a certain feeling of superiority 
they did not have before. Grubby little 
boys meet in attics and back alleys, 
hatch dreadful schemes and mysterious 
high signs. The prim little girls and the 
grubby little boys grow up, but ten 
chances to one their club instincts re- 
main. They form bridge clubs, golf 


clubs, music clubs, literature clubs, clubs 
with supposedly more altruistic pur- 
poses. But the club’s the thing, and too 
often the purpose is submerged in the 
mechanism of the organization. 

A society that benefits non-members 
as well as members rates generous men- 
tion. Such a one seems to be the Guild 
of Vocal Teachers launched last spring 
by a group of women under the leader- 
ship of Anna E. Ziegler. Its main plat- 


form is to standardize vocal methods and ° 


the standard is a high one. 

Prominent among the sixty-two mem- 
bers of the Guild is Melanie Guttman- 
Rice, Manhattan vocal teacher. She is a 
strong upholder of its principles. 

“There are already under discussion 
different points that will raise the stand- 
ard,” says Mme. Guttman-Rice. ‘“Teach- 
ers are criticized because many singers 
go before the public unequipped. The 
Guild, as a body, will remedy this in 
time. Students will earn degrees in 
singing just as university students win 
degrees for academic attainment. They 








Photo by Olof Brinnell 
Melanie Guttman-Rice 


will be classified according to what they 
are worth. 

“Personally, I think that the Guild 
will do away with the constant exploit- 
ing of artists. It will raise the standard 
of the singer in the public’s eye. I hope, 
too, there will be a stand taken against 
asking singers to give their services for 
nothing. If they deserve to be heard, 
they deserve to be paid. 

.“There is not enough outlet today for 


the people who have studied music. One 
reason for this is that the idea of sing- 
ing in English has been discouraged. 
This limits the scope.” 

Mme. Guttman-Rice advocates singing 
opera in English. This, she feels, will 
bring opera to the people, will give more 
singers an outlet. The music, after all, 
is the thing. 

Mme. Guttman-Rice has begun her 
season with a full class. She is planning 
recitals and performances of scenes and 
acts from various operas. In addition to 
work with her pupils, she is vocal direc- 
tor of the Rialto and Rivoli theaters. 
She is a charter member and a member 
of the executive board of the New York 
Music Teachers’ Association which, ac- 
cording to Mme. Guttman-Rice, “is very 
helpful within the profession.” 

The purpose of the Guild is quite 
different. 

It intends to reach the public and it 
will. E. A. 


Shawnee Club Studies Native Music 


SHAWNEE, OKLA., Nov. 21.—A pro- 
gram of American music, with notes on 
American composers, marked the open- 
ing of the season of the Shawnee Syn- 
thetic Music Club, one of the leading 
organizations of this type in the State. 
The program for the season will be de- 
voted to composers of Italy, Russia, 
England, France, Germany and Spain. 
One lesson will be devoted to the study 
of Bizet’s “Carmen,” illustrated by sev- 
eral scenes from the opera. Another les- 
son will be on American women com- 
posers. The club is sponsoring a series 
of community song events for the winter 
season. On these occasions programs will 
be presented by various music organi- 
zations. C. M. CoLe 


All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 








JOINT RECITAL APPLAUDED 


Max Drittler and Diana Krebs Appear 
at Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


MOUNTAIN LAKES, N. J., Nov. 21.— 
Max Drittler, pianist and member of the 
faculty of the Master Institute of United 
Arts in New York, and Diana Krebs, 
contralto, gave a joint recital here re- 
cently, which merited much praise. 

Mr. Drittler’s numbers were chosen 
with taste, his piéce de résistance being 
Beethoven’s Variations in C Minor, 
played with breadth of tone and in ex- 
cellent style. Other works on Mr. 
Drittler’s list, all of which demonstrated 
his serious musicianship and admirable 
equipment in technic and tradition, were 
two Liszt numbers—the Concert Etude 
and Polonaise—as well as several Chopin 
works and Henselt’s “Si Oiseau J’Etais.” 

Mme. Krebs, whose voice is rich and 
powerful, sang a group of German lieder 
with finese. Her interpretations of folk- 
songs held charm and dignity, and her 
final numbers, including Smith’s “The 
Quest,” showed her able to meet the 
requirements of diversified works. Mrs. 
J. H. McKinley accompanied Mrs. Krebs 
admirably. 

The recital was attended by a large 
audience, which showed _ enthusiasm 
throughout. 

The two artists will repeat the pro- 
gram on Nov. 24 at the Master Institute 
of United Arts. 





Wisconsin Elks Lodges to Form Band 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 21.—All the Elks 
Lodges in the State will be canvassed to 
secure members for a Wisconsin Elks’ 
Band. Plans have been outlined by Carl 
Riggins of Oconto, president of the State 
Lodge. He says the band will have more 
than 100 players. C. O. SKINROOD. 
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Wember of the oe f Academy of Teachers of 





























Giuseppe Camp anari— BARITONE 
TEACH on OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, ro York City 
elephone Riverside 346 
By Appointment a” 


Franklin FitzSimons BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
615 West 164th Street, New York 
Tel. Billings 2750 





Fay Foster DICTION OO ACHING 


Studio: 15 W. 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept. Ogonts School, Ogonts, Pa. 


Myrtie Gehl VOICE SPECIALIST 
Singing made easy. All defects eradicated 
Lost voices restor 
180 Claremont Ave., New York 
Morningside 4773 


Hilda Grace Gelling 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Associated with Percy Rector Stephens 
Studio: 32 West 73rd St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 1587 


Vladimir Graffman 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND i place 
Exponent of Leopold Aue 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Tivecctée 6541 


Victor Harris 


Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member: American Acade of chers of Singing. 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Vateoe Sipe eee Ssasking— 




















f 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York, Circle 1350 
Arthur J 

Viucent V. Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston. Mass. 











Bruno Huhn 
Voice Lessons. Coaching in English. 
French, German Repertoire—Oratorio. 
Studio: 205 W. 57th St., New York City ; 
Helen Allen Hunt 
To Le 
eacher of Singing 
543 oullae St., Seoton, Mass. 
Harry Kaufman 


Accompanist—Coach—Teacher 
At the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. Y. Studio: 105 W. 55eh St. 
Tel. Studio: Circle 4634. Res. Circle 7434 





Ernest Carter 


CoM ER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: iS rent 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Grace Leeds Darnell—B.M., F.A.G.O. 
Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: 274 W. llth St., New York City 
Phone Watkins 0765 


Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth-el; Union Theological Semina 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. ¥. 








Minna Kaufmann 


ce Teacher and Co 
INSTRUCT ION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


York. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 
Karl Krueger 


CONDUCTOR Lay of Vienna) 
Philharmonic Ontam, "hee Angeles, Calif. 








Caroline Lowe 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Plaza 2690 
Residence: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Susquehanna 9490 


Isidore Lackstone 
ACHER OF SINGING 
200 Weet 37th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 





Harry Regin ald Spier 
acher pe Singin 
117 W. Hes St.—Phone Sehapiec 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


Pianist—Com 

Charles Gilbert Spross £!2nist {Composer 

Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone Circle 8964 
Tuesdays and Fridays 

Available for concerts in New York and vicinity. 








Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT WIOLINIST 
Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. of Violin 
Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 


Mestechkin Violin and 


Piano Studios 
307 West 79th Street, New York 
1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘Phone Endicott 6968 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher of Singing and Speaking Voice 
Breathing a Special 





Jacob 
Leonid 








Studio: 148 W. 72nd St., New York 
Endicott 2118 
Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
e 


Votce Oultur ore 
170 West 72nd St. ew York City 


Phone Endicott 7957 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 

1425 Broadway New York City 


Richard E. Parks— BAsso 


Teacher of Singing 
Specialist in tone production. 
Available for Opera, Oratorio, Concerts. 
Studio, 235 West End Ave., New York City. 
Phone Susquehanna 9112. 











Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 


Oliver Stewart TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
Studio: 137 W. 86th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 2729 








Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Trafalgar 3614 


Mme. Zeta Van Gundy-Wood 
TONE BUILDER 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th St. New York. 








Circle 0477 
Claude Warford 
Teacher ef Singin 
Studios: 4 West 40th St., ow York 


hone, Penn 4897 





Godfrey Wetterlow 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION—CO ACHING 
By Appointment y 

New York City 





Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGIN 

Studio: 257 West 104th St., Now York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 





Edoardo Petri 
Master of Arts, Columbia agente 
CHER OF SINGING 


TEA 
1425 Broadway, New .-* City 
hone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin SOPRANO 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Normal Course 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: ‘350 Main St. 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 Kast 62nd St.. New York 


Studio: 














Grace M. Schad 
COACH and ACCOMPANIST 
Oratorios—Operas—Concert Songs 
Studio 34, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Appointment by Mail - 


318 West 57th St. 
Teacher of Piano 


Martha D. Willis Music Appreciation 


Technic—lInterpretation—Keyboard Harmony 
Special Course in Ear Training and Rhythm for Volve Pupils 
81 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St., New York 
Appointment by Telephone—1350 Circle 


Arthur Wilson 
VOICE and INTERPRETATION 
5 Boylston St., Boston 
Wednesdays at vreermaee in the Lauderdale 
g- 








Anne Wolcott 


Teacherof ME EB oy ~~ 
Graduate Student of Father Fin 
Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Tref. 9107 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: asa Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


David Zalish 


Pianist and te gg ol 
Appointment by mail or 
225 W. 110th St., New York Cathedral 9543 


Special, Master Classes 
Ww. Henri Zay Voice Techniaue 


with a VERITABLD MAnrEe IDEA behind them. 
See ‘“‘The Practical Psychology of Voice,’’ pub. G. 
Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Method. 














Ralph Doug lass on eee 


To Many ~ Artists (Teaching) 
Studio: Metropolitan Cpere House Bldg., New York 
(By Appointment) 

Residence Phone: Billings 6200 





Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feminger 
Pk og INSTRUCTION—Accompanist 


143 West 103rd St., New York City 





Phone: Academy 3711! 


McCall Lanham Concert Baritene 


Teacher ef Singing 
Director Vocal Dept., Gags Chase School, 
Wa ashington, D. GO, 

ew York, 2498 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6560 
Studios: yen (Wed. 1.1810 loth 8t.. Ph. Prank. 6651 
Walter Leary— BARITONE 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

134 West 87th St., New York Tel. 0480 





Studio: 





H. M. Shapiro 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 112 Riverside Drive, New York 
‘Phone Endicott 5927 


Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 
Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
412 West End Avenue Teadalons 4385 





Henrietta Speke-Seeley 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New Yeri 
Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 


Josiah Zuro Master Classes 
Operatic, Concert and Vocal Training 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. 

New York City. Applications by Mail 
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Vital Movements Aim to Populanze 


Better Music by America’s Glee Clubs 
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[Continued from page 3] 





Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me,” César Franck’s “Chorus of Camel- 
Drivers,” Barnby’s “Sweet and Low,” 
Foote’s “Bedouin Song,” Sullivan’s “The 
Long Day Closes,” Whiting’s “The 
Hundred Pipers” and Oley Speaks’ 
“Sylvia.” 


Large Enrollment Reported 


The list up to date of clubs taking 
part includes the University Glee Club 
of New York, the Orpheus Club of 
Newark, the Somerville Male Chorus, the 
Glee Club of the Oranges, the Sum- 
mit Glee Club, the Mountain Lakes 
Glee Club, the Orpheus Glee Club 
of Flushing, the New York Banks 
Glee Club, the Glee Club of Nutley, 
N. J., the Metropolitan Male Chorus, 
the Apollo Club of Brooklyn, the 
Concordia Society of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., the Monclair Glee Club, the Uni- 
versity Glee Club of Brooklyn, the Delta 
Upsilon Glee Club of New York City, 
the Singers’ Club of New York, the 
Choral Club of Hartford, the Men’s 
Glee Club of Mount Vernon, the Apollo 
Club of Asbury Park, and the Glee Club 
of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
Brooklyn. 

The concert will again be broadcast 
and records made of many of the 
numbers. 


Competitions Planned 


An additional feature of this year’s 
program will be competitions held the 
day of the joint concerts. An excerpt 
of the letter inviting the clubs to sing 
for competition makes the following 
points: 

“No classification of the clubs i. con- 
templated unless a large number of 
entries of clubs differing widely in size 
renders a distinction between large and 
small clubs advisable. 

“The Association offers the prize or 
prizes. 

“The Association will use a fair and 
equitable method of judging, which is 
ready made for us in the plan of the 
intercollegiate competitions. 

“Judging will be based on two songs 
—a prize song and a song selected by 
each club, both to be sung a cappella. 

“There will be public announcement 
only of the winning club, but the di- 
rectors of each club will get the detailed 
score sheets so they may know the strong 
and weak points of their clubs. 

“No club shall recruit its membership 
or weed out its deadwood for the 
contest.” 

The purposes of the Association are: 

“To create a greatly increased interest 
throughout the land in good music and 
to extend the influence of male singing 
to that end. 

“To provide increased opportunities to 
our citizens to share the joys and bene- 
fits, the good fellowship and real de- 
mocracy which abound in the meetings 
and activities of male glee clubs. 

“To introduce between the member 
clubs the vitalizing element of mass 
singing and of competition by establish- 
ing periodic local, State and regional 
joint concerts and competitive singing 
meets. 

“To provide an ever-increasing supply 
of raw glee club material by encouraging 
the establishment of music-reading cho- 
ruses in the high schools of the land.” 

In a little more than two years they 
have gone a long way toward achieving 
their purpose. Their New York concert 
alone has been fitting testimony, not to 
mention the smaller joint concerts held 
in other districts. ° The glee clubs must 
work to get ready for the concerts, and 
they have to work on deserving pro- 
grams chosen for them by the Asso- 
ciation. 

There are three kinds of clubs for 
leymen—the general adult club; the 
clubs from general and _ industrial 
groups, such as the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Club, the Metropolitan Life 
I:surance Club and the Bethlehem Steel 
Male Chorus; and the junior clubs. 

These junior clubs are especially ad- 
vocated by the Association. They aim to 
void wastage of good choral material 
aiter high school graduation. Even- 
tually they hope to have each men’s 
club adopt a junior club. This will give 
the boys the benefit of association with 
older men. Already the Amphion Glee 
Club of Seattle has adopted a junior 


~ 


‘graduate glee club singing.” 


society of seventy boys that elects its 
own officers, runs its own affairs under 
the sponsorship of the Amphion Club. 


College Glee Clubs Cooperate 


Equally marked has been the develop- 
ment of the college glee clubs and to 
the same sort of an association is this 
rapid development largely indebted. 

The idea of codperation and associa- 
tion was conceived by Albert Pickernell, 
Harvard ’14, leader of the Harvard 
Glee Club in 1913. He saw no reason 
why the various colleges should not com- 
pete in music as well as in athletics. 
Through the efforts of Mr. Pickernell 
and his colleagues an intercollegiate glee 
club concert was arranged for the spring 
of 1914 between Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Harvard and the University of Penn- 
slvania. 

The stated purpose of the Intercol- 
legiate Musical Council, as it was styled, 
was “to raise the standard of under- 
Year by 
year other clubs joined the council until 
now the regular Eastern competing 
members include Amherst, Columbia, 
Dartmouth, Harvard, New York Uni- 
versity, Penn State, Princeton, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Wesleyan and 
Yale. 

During the spring of 1922, a contest 
group was organized in Chicago among 
the mid-western universities and col- 
leges. The University of Wisconsin was 
the winner in their first contest and so 
joined the New York group in the 1923 
competition. 

The following year a group was or- 
ganized in New York State and a 
competition arranged in Syracuse which 
Syracuse University won, thus giving 


them.the privilege of. competing in New 


York, with Middlebury College added 
to the regular list. Grinnell College 
won the mid-western meet, thus becom- 
ing eligible for the New York contest. 

During the spring of 1924 a Missouri 
group was organized and a contest held 
at Kansas City, Mo., at which the Uni- 
versity of Missouri was declared the 
winner. Fordham University was added 
to the eastern group which was aug- 
mented by Missouri, the University of 
Wisconsin from the Middle West and 
Syracuse from New York State. 

The results of intercollegiate contests 
have been: 


HONORABLE 
YEAR WINNER MENTION 
1914 Harvard Columbia 
1915 Dartmouth Columbia 
1916 Princeton Penn State 
1917 Harvard Princeton 
1918-1920 Glee clubs disbanded during 
the War 
1921 Harvard Dartmouth 
1922 Harvard Dartmouth 
{ Yale 

1923 Dartmouth ) Princeton 

Vv, Columbia 
1924 Yale ;  eomenae 
1925 Yale Princeton 


During the War, no competitions were 
held, as the glee clubs of the various 
colleges disbanded, but in 1920 there 
was such a demand for their renewal 
that a committee was formed by the 
University Glee Club of New York City 
to consider the matter. They met in 
the spring of 1920 and reported their 
recommendation that a membership cor- 
poration be formed, the corporation to 
be’ non-commercial, not organized for 
financial gain or profit, the board of 
directors to be composed of members of 
the University Glee Club, and that the 
corporation carry on the work of the 
contests. These recommendations were 
carried out and Mr. Pickernell was made 
president. 


Rules of Intercollegiate Contests 


Important among the rules governing 
the intercollegiate contests are: 

“Each club shall consist. of not more 
than thirty men, all regularly registered 
undergraduates in the college repre- 
sented, one of whom may be a manager. 

“Each glee club shall sing three selec- 
tions, one of their own choice, the ‘prize’ 
song and one college song. 

“The choice song shall be chosen by 
the competing college and submitted to 
the President of the Corporation before 
Dec. 1 of each year. Should more than 
one college submit the same selection, 
the one received first shall have prefer- 
ence. The song submitted shall be of 
high musical merit and the Corporation 
may reject the song if it is judged below 
standard. No songs of the so-called 
popular type will be accepted. 

“The prize song must be one which 


-- idealistic, 


has the unanimous vote of the competing 
glee clubs and will be announced by the 
executive committees during October of 
each year. 

“The college song shall be submitted 
by each glee club competing before 
Dec. 1 of each year. This shall be a 
typical song of the college represented.” 

Only student conductors are permitted 
in the contests, so one of the many bene- 
fits is that they help to develop con- 
ductors. 

Another recent benefit attached is that 
the winning glee club automatically 
secures an engagement with the New 
York State Symphony at one of the 
regular subscription concerts. As win- 
ner of the 1925 contest, Yale has been 
awarded the honor for this year, will 
sing Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony Saturday 
evening, Dec. 5, under the leadership 
of its able conductor, Marshall Bar- 
tholomew. 

This year’s intercollegiate contest will 
be held, as usual, the first Saturday 
evening in March—March 6—in Car- 
negie Hall. 


Preparatory School Contests 


Allied with the intercollegiate contests 
are the preparatory school contests. 
Nine or ten preparatory schools com- 
pete every year. This system of. com- 
petition has stimulated the development 
of these junior glee clubs, helped pre- 
pare the boys for the college clubs. The 
boys are allowed to have their coach 
conduct at the preparatory contests. 
But they must have a school song, so 
that if, as in many cases, there is none, 
composition is stimulated. 


Harvard Glee Club a Pioneer 


No treatise on male choruses would 
be complete without special mention of 
the Harvard Glee Club which, under 
the leadership of Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison, has won the distinction of be- 
ing the first college club to devote itself 
exclusively to good music. To the able, 
dynamic. Dr.» Davison goes 
most of the credit. He is himself a 
Harvard man, was graduated in 1906, 
studied in Paris, came back to Harvard 
and made organist and choirmaster. 


When asked if he would coach the glee 
club, he said “Yes, if I can do it with- 
out pay.” 

That was thirteen years ago. He 
started then gradually to lay the founda- 
tion for a successful club, slowly devel- 
oping the movement for better music. 
He introduced his men to Palestrina 
and Bach, to much first-rate music, 
classical and modern. 

The big step, however, the final break 
from the commonplace, conventional glee 
club music was taken on the initiative 
of the undergraduate officers themselves 
in 1919. They saw they couldn’t go 
on singing Bach and the “Bulldog on 
the Bank” on the same program, so they 
separated from the instrumental clubs 
and announced themselves as a serious 
choral organization. 

They have undertaken many ambi- 
tious programs. They make an annual 
tour through the East and Middle West, 
give a series of concerts each year in 
Symphony Hall, Boston, assisted by 
prominent artists. They have sung with 
the Cleveland Symphony. 

During the summer of 1921, upon the 
invitation of the French and Italian 
governments, they visited Europe on 
funds contributed by alumni and friends 
of the University. They went to 
France, Switzerland, Italy and the oc- 
cupied area of Germany, are the only 
group to have sung in the Sistine 
Chapel. 

Now Dr. Davison is in Europe, taking 
his sabbatical year. The Glee Club will 
give its usual number of concerts under 
the leadership of G. Wallace Woodworth, 
for many years associated with the 
Club. The soloists at their three con- 
certs in Symphony Hall, Boston, will 
be Sigrid Onegin, contralto, Dec. 10; 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, Feb. 8; 
Frieda Hempel, soprano, April 15. A 
sample program includes music by Bach, 
Cui, Morley, Sullivan, Lassus, Chabrier, 
Bantock, Zolotareff, Gretchaninoff, Poul- 
enc, Thomson, Byrd. Leisring and 
Arcadelt—surely a musical] list worthy 
of the most serious attention. 

ELIZABETH ARMSTRONG. 
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Teaching, Repertoire and Interpretation. 





American Institute 
of Applied Music 


Metropolitan College of Music 
212 West 59th Street 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean of the Faculty 
Special Intensive Course for Piano Teachers 


January 4, 1926 to January 30, 1926, inclusive 


Twenty-eight hours of Class Instruction in Harmony, Analysis, Ear-training, Pedagogy, 
d | p Twelve Hours of Private Lessons. 
of Specialists in Piano Pedagogy and Concert Repertoire 


FEE FOR ENTIRE COURSE ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


Circular on Request, Ethel McIntosh, Managing Director 


New York City 


By a Faculty 
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Dealer. 


JOHN BARNES 


ELLS 


Last night his lyric tenor was as pleasing in 
timbre, as smoothly and as expertly controlled 
as ever.—James H. Rogers, Cleveland Plain 


Address: 319 West 95th St., 


Tenor 


New York 








KNABE PIANO 


BONCI 


VOCAL STUDIO 
HOTEL MAJESTIC, NEW YORK 


Phone Endicott 1900 








LA SCALA (Milan) 
MUNICIPAL RIO DE JANEIRO 
REALE DE MADRID 





COMM. BERNARDO 


DE MURO 


LEADING TENOR AT 


Address: Secretary, 42 W. 72nd St., New York City 


LICEO DE BARCELONA 
COLON DE BUENOS AIRES 
COSTANZI ROMA 

Tel. Endicott 1000 
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Book About Bach Has Intriguing Interest 





finn TLE TEETH 


SEVERE jolt awaits the credulous 

reader when he reaches the end of 
“The Little Chronicle of Magdalena 
Bach” by Esther Meynell (New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company) if he 
should chance to turn over the last page 
where the reading matter has obviously 
exhausted itself, for there, inconspicu- 
ously inscribed, runs the legend, “Those 
familiar with the known and authen- 
ticated facts of Bach’s life will realize 
that certain episodes in this book are 
imaginary.” 

Immediately all the feeling of intimate 
contact with the great Johann Sebastian 
Bach in his most human aspects, which 
the author has been revelling in for up- 
wards of 200 pages, in the belief that 
he has been witnessing an authentic 
outpouring of the devoted Magdalena’s 
spirit, is dissipated like a dream. 

When a book based on the life, or on 
certain episodes in the life, of an his- 
torical figure frankly assumes the garb 
of fiction and proceeds to build up im- 
aginary episodes around that basic 
character, the reader knows how to 
accept the story. But when what is 
ostensibly a chronicle of fact about a 
great man—an impression strengthened 
by the historical accuracy of the general 
background and many of the incidents 
mentioned—is padded with imaginary 
episodes, even the best-informed reader, 
eager for further sidelights on the life 
of the master concerned, is likely to 
accept these as worthy of credence. 


The Ominous Postscript 


As it is, when his eye falls upon that 
ominous little postscript, inserted, as a 
postscript is, like an afterthought, he 
turns back to the front page and finds 
that, after all, not a word is said there 
about the book’s being a _ translation 
from the German of Magdalena Bach, 
nor is any credit given to Magdalena 
for original material upon which it 
conceivably might have been based. 

Thus the reader comes to the con- 
clusion that this book is a very clever 
and singularly penetrating study of the 
psychology of Bach’s’ second wife, 
written in the first person and for that 
reason the more intriguing to, the fancy, 
but the more disastrous to his peace of 
mind when he learns that it is not to be 
taken at its face value throughout. And 
this after he has been saturating him- 
self with the rare and delightful atmos- 
phere of a narrative which he feels has 
given him a more vividly personal im- 
pression of Bach as a man, or, rather, 
superman, than he had received from 
all the recognized biographies put to- 
gether. 

So until it is made clear to the public 
just what sources were drawn upon for 
this “little chronicle,’’ and which of the 
fascinating little human touches are to 
be regarded as authentic and which are 
purely imaginary, the book would seem 
likely to cause more confusion than un- 
alloyed delight to Bach students. Con- 
sequently, for the time being it is to be 
recommended only to the reader who is 
forewarned to take a generous ad- 
mixture of salt with it, using his own 
discretion (for lack of better guidance) 


MTT LLL LUO UOT 


as to what episodes not mentioned by 
Speicher, Parry or the other biogra- 
phers, call for it. 

Ostensibly, “The Little Chronicle of 
Magdalena Bach” was undertaken by 
Magdalena some seven years after the 
death of great Johann Sebastian, when 
she was fifty-seven years old, “poor and 
forgotten, living on the charity of the 
town of Leipsic.” And it was under- 
taken at the behest of one of Bach’s 
pupils, Caspar Burgholt, who had sought 
her out. So she begins by telling of 
the day when she first saw Bach and 
heard him play the organ in a church in 
Hamburg, when he was thirty-five and 
she was twenty. A little over a year 
later he proposed to her, after first re- 
ceiving her parents’ consent, and this is 
the way it is described: 

“He turned as I opened the door and 
took two swift steps towards me, ‘Mag- 
dalena, my dear one, thou knowest my 
wish? Thy parents approve—wilt thou 
be my wife?’ I said, ‘Oh yes, thank thee 
very much,’ and burst into tears—which 
I fear was very indecorous—but they 
were tears of utter bliss and gratitude 
to God and Sebastian.” If this is a 
true episode, it is one of the most delec- 
table morsels in the history of music 
and musicians; but if not true, it is 
pointless and scarcely legitimate. 

They were married the following year. 
Reminiscences of their domestic life and 
Bach’s fortunes and misfortunes, as 
Magdalena shared them with him, are 
given with a wealth of little intimate 
touches that would seem to provide the 
stamp and seal of absolute authenticity. 
The atmosphere of their home in Leipsic 
during Bach’s long tenure of office as 
Cantor of St. Thomas’s Choir School, 
and the naively and _ old-fashionedly 
worshipful attitude of Magdalena to- 
ward Sebastian, are depicted in a most 
engaging manner. Altogether, if the 
reader could feel the book were an au- 
thentic record throughout, he would 
place it among the choicest treasures of 
his musical library. 


What's What in Music 
A better title for ‘“Who’s Who in 


Music Education” by Edwin WN. C. 
Barnes (Washington: Music Educa- 
tion) would be “What’s What.” Only 


thirty-nine of the 258 pages are taken 
up by the biographical index. The re- 
mainder are devoted to articles on musi- 
cal instruction in elementary and high 
schools. 

The book is a history of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference, an 
offshoot of the National Education As- 
sociation, inaugurated in the Middle 
West in 1907 and since grown to na- 
tional proportions. While it disclaims 
this special intent in deference to other 
publications by members of the Confer- 
ence, the book nevertheless gives a 
comprehensive view of the swift spread 
of musical instruction through the lower 
schools during the last quarter of a 
century. 

The “Historical Section” contains the 
presidents’ addresses at the more im- 
portant of eighteen annual conferences, 
each address being a review of the 
status of elementary musical education 
at the time, a posing of methodological 
problems, and a program for the future. 

The “Practical Help Section” discusses 
methods of instruction of the present 
day, with an eye to future developments. 





A suggested “Course of study for pupils 
studying music outside of school” is 
given. Other sections add a record of 
the credits given for, and required in, 
music by colleges throughout the United 
States; a biographical list of leading 
musical educators (admittedly incom- 
plete) ;.and bibliographies of educational 
and reference books, of music suitable 
for use in elementary schools. 

Persons engaged in teaching the tech- 
nic or the appreciation of music, whether 
or not members of the M. S. N. C., will 
find this reference book of great value. 
It not only records the work being done 
by supervisors all over the country, but 
indicates the unopened fields that offer 
special opportunities to the ambitious. 
Not the least purpose of the book is to 
solidify the growing sentiment for the 
recognition of music as a cultural study 
of primary importance. G. M-S. 


Gossip About Opera Stars 


“Fasolt expires without even losing 
his footing, and walks straight off the 


stage and into a waiting taxicab which 
takes him home to lunch.” 

Such is the tempo of “Behind the 
Scenes at the Opera,” 300 vivid pages 
of intimate gossip by Mary Fitch Wat- 
kins, (New York: Frederick Stokes), 
The author constantly gives way to her 
own delight in conjuring up visions of 
the opera rehearsal and the backstage 
life. Nothing seems to have escaped 
her explorations. . 

With her we watch from the flies “a 
curiously foreshortened Cavaradossi and 
then hasten to the cellar just in time to 
see Tosca alight from her death plunge 
and blow a kiss up through the trap to 
a grimacing Spoletto. We poke into the 
wardrobe, the “props” room, the orches- 
tra pit, and the dressing rooms. 

Sprinkled prodigally through the book 
are colorful vignettes of Maria Jeritza, 
Antonio Scotti, Frances Alda, Lucrezia 
Bori, and other Metropolitan singers, 
nor does the enterprising reporter spare 
Mr. Gatti, “Billy” Guard, “Maman” 
Savage, the inimitable phone girl, the 
ballerina, nor even the grimy men in 
shirtsleeves who make the thunder and 
lightning and back up the “Siegfried 
Wurm” in a “graceless and ignominious 
manner” after he has made a mortifying 
premature entrance. G. M-S. 





PLEDGE $6000 FOR FUND 
OF NEW HAVEN SYMPHONY 





Sponsors Elect Officers and Board of 
Directors—State Clubs Pass 
Federated Study Course 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 21.—An 
initial contribution of $6,000 toward an 
endowment fund for the New Haven 
Symphony was pledged at the annual 
meeting of the orchestra, at which Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps was reelected presi- 
dent. The meeting was the most en- 
thusiastic ever held by the organization, 
and was attended by members and others 
sponsoring the orchestra. 

Previous to the meeting the orchestra 
played several numbers in Dorscht Hall. 
David Stanley Smith conducted. 

The officers elected .were: Mr. Phelps, 
president; John Chester Adams, vice- 
president; Louis P. Weil, secretary, 
treasurer and manager; Edward L. 
Rawson, librarian, and Mr. Smith, con- 
ductor. 

A board of directors consisting of the 
officers and the following was selected: 
Frank Fichtl, Bert Cass, Edward Witt- 
stein, Hugo Kortschak, Frank Nuzzo 
and Arthur Ehehalt. 

According to the official bulletin of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
Connecticut leads the list in the number 
of musicians who have _ successfully 
passed examinations in “The Funda- 
mentals of Music,” a study course spon- 
sored bv the State and National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. In_ seventeen 
States, with music clubs in thirty cities, 
Connecticut had the largest number that 
will receive certificates for having satis- 
factorily passed this test. From the St. 
Ambrose Music Club of this city, four 
members received cum iaude honors, all 
of them receiving an average of over 
ninety per cent. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





Milwaukee Hears Sousa’s Band and 
United States Marine Players 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 21.—More than 10,- 
000 people heard the buoyant marches 
and the orchestral numbers provided in 
the annual visit of John Philip Sousa 
to the auditorium. The acoustics of the 
rebuilt hall proved admirable for pur- 
poses of the large band. The United 


States Marine Band also played at the 
auditorium for about 8000 Wisconsin 
teachers. The band this year offered 
such numbers as the Beethoven “Leo- 
nore” Overture, Charles G. Dawes’ 
Melody in A, excerpts from Wagner’s 
“Siegfried,” a Valse Caprice by Rubin- 
stein, a Liszt Polonaise and the “Blue 
Danube” Waltz of Johann Strauss. 
C. O. SKINROOD. 


OHIO FACULTY ADDITIONS 


Northern University Music School Has 
Reorganization—Concerts Planned 


ApA, OHIO, Nov. 21.—Ohio Northern 
University has added several members 
to the faculty of the A. D. Juilliard 
School of Music, of which Sydney Dal- 
ton is the new dean. Aijileen Kahle 
Mowen will teach public school music, 
and Helen Willis, daughter of Senator 
Willis, will take charge of the piano in- 
struction department and the history of 
music course. Mildred Day, a scholar- 
ship and graduate student of the Cincin- 
nati College of Music, has taken over the 
violin department. 

Fred T. Killen, Mr. Dalton’s prede- 
cessor and for many years head of the 
Juilliard School, has gone to Michigan 
College. 

Under Mr. Dalton, the University 
Choral Society of about 100 voices will 
give two performances, one secular, the 
other a_ sacred oratorio, probably 
“Elijah.” Mr. Dalton has also assumed 
direction of the Men’s Glee Club, which 
will go on tour during the winter. 

The Girls’ Glee Club, conducted by 
Mrs. Mowen, has in preparation several 
interesting programs. 

The artists’ series was opened with a 
recital by Forrest Lamont, tenor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera. Other events in 
the series will be given by Stella Ander- 
son, pianist; Irene Stolofsky, violinist; 
and Herbert McFarren, pianist. An 
operatic performance is planned. 

H. E. HALL. 


Grace Leslie Will Sing Under Albert 
Stoessel’s Baton 

Grace Leslie, contralto, has been en- 

gaged by the New York Oratorio So- 

ciety, Albert Stoessel, conductor, for its 

performance of Bach’s B Minor Mass in 
Carnegie Hall on April 17. 
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In Chicago 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Marshall Sosson appeared as violin 
soloist with the Little Symphony at De- 
Paul University Nov. 15, playing the 
Wieniawski Concerto. He also played 
at Audubon, Iowa, Nov. 20. Lucille 
Gowey sang at the Teachers’ Convention 
recently held in the Joliet High School 
Auditorium, and was also soloist at a 
banquet given by the Joliet Chamber of 
Commerce. Marjorie Montello is now 
on tour with the Valentine Opera Com- 
pany. Joseph Bobrovitch sang recently 
in recital in New York and Boston. 
Clarence Eddy has returned from a 
three weeks’ concert tour, and resumed 
teaching of the organ. Eulah Corner is 
contralto soloist at the Chicago Temple. 
Marjorie Shotwell and Loretta Ritter 
have been engaged to sing at the Capitol 
and Ambassador theaters. Adele Kar- 
strom sang before the Musicians’ Club 
of Women, Nov. 5. Stella Collins has 
been engaged as organist at the Liberty 
Theater, in Miles City, Mont. Helen 
McGreevy is organist at the Dearborn 
Street Theater, this city. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Esther Huxhold, Hortense Platt, Ethel 
Dahlstrom, Irma Becklenberg, Dorothy 
Miller, Earle Armil, Marion Hall, Kath- 
erine Hamilton, Eva Polokoff and Marion 
Emmons were heard in a recital of piano 
and violin music in Kimball Hall Nov. 
14. Merrie Boyd Mitchell has been en- 
gaged as soprano at the First Methodist 
Church, Oak Park. Bernice Shalker, 
one of the principal contraltos of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, is a former 
pupil of the Conservatory. The four 
sororities represented at the Conserva- 
tory gave a reception to the faculty 
and non-resident students Nov. 20. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Ruth Metcalfe, Virginia Barnes, and 
Beulah Van Epps, pupils of Poul Bai, 
sang at the radio exposition held at 
Station WMAQ recently. Evelyn Reese, 
Harold Ellsworth, Earl Alexander, 
Helen Pratt, Henrietta Blackwell, Mar- 
jorie Bullamore, Samuel Martinez, Helen 
Smith, Ruth Bedford and Thyra Soder- 
berg have also appeared on various pro- 
grams. The sale of subscriptions for 
the Bush Orchestra’s fifth season has 
been opened. Martha DeHority, Betty 
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Brockhousen, Gwendolyn Wyatt and 
Mildred Walrath appeared in dramatic 
recital Nov. 17. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIOS 


Harvey G. Grant was heard in a suc- 
arg song recital at Austin, Tex., 
ct. 3 


ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS 
HOLDS CHICAGO MEETINGS 








Convention Is Expected to Bring Final 
Report on Curricular Standards 
and Ratings 


CHICAGO, Nov. 21.—The convention of 
the National Association of Schools of 
Music and Allied Arts, which is to be 
held in this city, Nov. 27 and 28, bids 
fair to be a meeting of great importance 
to the schools of music in the United 
States. Since the foundation of the As- 
sociation at a meeting in October, 1924, 
in Pittsburgh, its committees have been 
planning standards of nomenclature and 
accomplishment for the courses of- 
fered in music by schools and colleges. 
It is expected that the report of the 
commission on curricula will be presented 
in conclusive shape at the meeting to be 
held here this week. 

In view of the progress made at the 
general meeting in February, 1925, and 
the subsequent committee meetings, it is 
expected that reasonably definite conclu- 
sions will be reached in this matter at 
the forthcoming meeting. The decision, 
it is believed, will have far-reaching ef- 
fects in making it possible for conserva- 
tories and colleges to codrdinate one an- 
other’s standards. 

Membership in the Association will be 
offered to schools. These will be classi- 
fied according to the standards laid down 
for the various courses and credentials. 
The Association is receiving financial aid 
from the Carnegie Foundation of New 
York in connection with its survey of 
educational resources of the country. 

_ The Association was organized at the 
instance of Charles N. Boyd of Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute and Burnet C. 
Tuthill of the Cincinnati Conservatory. 
Its president is Kenneth M. Bradley, 
president of Bush Conservatory, Chi- 
cago, who has recently been elected to 
the post of educational director of the 
gu Musical Foundation of New 
ork. 





Sorority Gives Chicago Concert 


CHICAGO, Nov. 21.—The Mu Xi Chap- 
ter of the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority gave 
a concert in the Belden-Stratford Hotel 
Nov. 8. Elsa Holinger, Lulu Giesecke- 
Butler, Marion Coryell, Cara Verson and 
Irene Zaring, members of the chapter, 
shared the program with Lillian Pringle, 
Vilas Johnson and William H. Barnes, 
as guests. Among the most interesting 
numbers were the piano solos in Miss 
Verson’s group: Szymanowski’s “Sché- 
hérezade,” a prelude by Prokofieff, 
Wladigeroff’s “Emotion” and a Scriabin 
prelude. 


Heniot Lévy Club Meets 


CHICAGO, Nov. 21.—The Heniot Lévy 
Club held its first meeting of the season 
on Nov. 8, with Mrs. Herbert Butler, 
Hilda Dallman, Marjorie Sitter, Nell 
Peters, Madeline Seifer, Edith Mazur, 
Fern Weaver, Jeanette Epstein and 
Irma _ Hosier furnishing the program. 
Mr. Lévy’s own composition, “Roman- 
tique,” for violin and piano, was played 
by Mrs. Butler, with the composer at the 
piano. Officers for the year are: Hazel 
Johnson, president; Gloria Burch, vice- 
president; Dena Raphael, secretary, and 
Irma Hosier, treasurer. 








Morrisey Alternates for Muzio 


CHIcAGo, Nov. 21.—Marie Morrisey, 
who won wide recognition at her Chicago 
début at the Studebaker Nov. 8, filled 
Claudia Muzio’s place in a recital at 
Vincennes, Ind., the next day. Miss 
Morrisey accepted the engagement at 
the last moment. Her appearance was 
highly successful. 





Marion Alice McAfee in Evanston 


CHIcAGO, Nov. 14.—Marion Alice Mc- 
Afee, soprano, was heard in private 
recital, Oct. 30, at the home of Mrs. 
Wentworth Park Mackenzie, in Evan- 
ston. Troy Sanders assisted as pianist 
and accompanist. 


Making Audience Share 
in Recital Is Aim of 
Isabel Molter, Soprano 
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Isabel Richardson Molter, Soprano 


CHICAGO, Nov. 21.—Isabel Richardson 
Molter’s belief that sincerity is the key- 
note of art, and that a singer’s purpose 
must be to give something of permanent 
value to every audience, has led her to 
eliminate from her programs any pre- 
ference for a single type of music. In 
her recitals she gives songs and arias 
of both dramatic and lyric style in the 
original text, including English songs 
on each of her lists. 

Her experiences as a concert singer 
have given her many proofs of what 
she calls the “inspirational value” of the 
song recital, and she is now firmly estab- 
lished in a policy in which “the audience 
has an equal participation in the con- 
cert with the singer.” 

Mrs. Molter was born in Cincinnati, 
‘where her father, George P. Richardson, 
had come as a youth of twenty-one, turn- 
ing from New Hampshire farming to a 
search for livelihood in a newer field. 
He subsequently founded the Richardson 
‘Silk Company. 

While in Cincinnati, Mr. Richardson 
founded the Apollo Club of that city, 
and it was his interest in music to which 
his daughter owed her early training. 
‘Coming to Chicago while still a young 
girl, Mrs. Molter first studied piano with 
William Sherwood, and gave several 
recitals as a pianist before her natural 
love of singing prompted her to com- 
bine vocal study with her work at the 
piano. After study in America, she 
went to Berlin, studying and singing 
there from 1909 until 1912. One of her 
most interesting teachers was Eva 
Wilke, with whom she studied diction, 
and who was also Geraldine Farrar’s 
coach in diction. 

Returning to America, Mrs. Molter 
‘sang opposite David Bispham, George 
Hamlin and Rafaelo Diaz in the per- 
formances of Gounod’s “Mock Doctor,” 
given by the Society of American Sing- 
ers. Her first Chicago appearance was 
made under the auspices of the Ravinia 
‘Club, in the Blackstone Hotel. She has 
since appeared here in public recitals, 
and has engaged in extensive concert 
work from this city as a base. Mrs. 
Molter plans a Boston recital next 
spring and a New York appearance in 
the following autumn. 





Clarence Eddy Gives Thirty-seven 
Recitals on Western Tour 


Cuicaco, Nov. 21.—Clarence Eddy, 
dean of American organists, has re- 
turned from his third visit this year to 
the Pacific Coast, during which he gave 
fifteen recitals. Coming back by the 
southern route, he played twenty-two re- 
citals in Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas, 
including a series of sixteen consecutive 
programs at the State Fair in Dallas. 





El Paso Welcomes Frederick Gunster 


Ex Paso, Tex., Nov. 21.—One of the 
outstanding successes of Frederick 
Gunster’s fall tour was his recital in the 
spacious auditorium of the High School, 





The Silver-Toned Tenor 
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Oct. 26. Mr. Gunster opened the con- 
cert course sponsored by the Woman’s 
Club, and was greeted by a capacity au- 
dience, many persons being seated on 
the stage. His singing showed him to be 
an artist having a fine technical equip- 
ment and sincere feeling for music. His 
operatic numbers were given with 
power and interpretative skill. Mr. 
Gunster ended his program with a group 
of spirituals in the garb of the ante- 
bellum negro. 


LEVITZKI GIVES CONCERT 
IN CHINA BEFORE THRONG 








Pianist Will Present Many Programs in 
Far East—Tour of Java Is 
Highly Successful 


HONGKONG, Oct. 5.—Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist, gave his first concert on Chinese 
soil on Oct. 3, in Hongkong, before the 
biggest audience recorded there in the 
last two years. He played the Organ- 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor by Bach- 
Tausig, Beethoven’s “Appassionata” So- 
nata, and a Chopin group, which in- 
cluded the Scherzo in C Sharp Minor 
and the “Butterfly” Study. His last 
group included Tchaikovsky’s “Troika 
en traineaux,” Moszkowski’s “La Jong- 
leuse,”’ and Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 6. The 
audience showed great enthusiasm. 

Mr. Levitzki’s itinerary includes a 
second appearance in Hongkong on Oct. 
8; appearances in Shanghai, Oct. 14 and 
17; Tientsin, Oct. 22 and 24; Peking, 
Oct. 26 and 28; and Shanghai again on 
Nov. 4 and 7. From there he will go 


. to Japan, where he will give fifteen or 


more concerts. 

Mr. Levitzki opened his tour of the 
Orient in Singapore on Aug. 27. He 
gave thirteen concerts in Java between 
Sept. 1 and 17: four in Soerabaia, where 
the last two concerts were sold out and 
only lack of time prevented his giving 
two more; three in Batavia, where he 
appeared with the local Concordia Or- 
chestra before an audience of over 2000; 
two in Bandoeng, one in Semarang; one 
in Malang; one in Solo; one in Cheribon. 

Mr. Levitzki has carried a practising 
piano with him on all the boats. Be- 
tween Singapore and Hongkong, on the 
Khiva, the cabin was too small to ac- 
commodate even an upright piano, and 
so, by special permission of the captain, 
the piano was set up in the passageway 
on the B deck and a music room was 
improvised, much to the amusement of 
the passengers. 

Most of the concerts have been given 
on the Steinway grand piano which was 
sent from Hamburg especially for the 
tour. Another Steinway grand was sent 
to Shanghai from Hamburg and an 
American Steinway shipped to Tokyo 
for the Japanese tour. 





Will Rogers Entertain 
Toledo 

ToLEpO, OHIO, Nov. 14.—The opening 
event of the Zonta course at the 
Coliseum was the De Reszké Male Quar- 
tet with Will Rogers, comedian. The 
huge audience came early and stayed 
late. Especially applauded were the 
songs “Mother o’Mine” by Burleigh, 
“Winter Serenade” by Saint-Saéns, and 
several sea chants arranged by Sir Rich- 
ard Terry. Negro spirituals were also 
on the program. The concert was under 
the management of Grace Denton. 

HELEN MASTERS Morris. 


De Reszkés and 





Kathryn Platt Gunn Gives Recitals 


With a concert on Nov. 10, at the 
Glenwood Road School Auditorium, and 
again on Nov. 12, for the Woman’s Club 
of Ridgewood, Kathryn Platt Gunn, vio- 
linist, began her season. Her program 
on the tenth included numbers. by 
Kreisler, Fibich, Wilhelmj, Valdez and 
Ries. On the twelfth she played “Gipsy 
Airs” by Sarasate, “Perpetum Mobile” 
of Ries, and pieces by Valdez and 
Kreisler, 





Mrs. Hauer Booked for “Faust” Réle 


SEDALIA, Mo., Nov. 21.—Agnes Scott 
Longan Hauer, soprano of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., who recently toured successfully 
as soloist with the Little Symphony of 
Kansas City, Mo., has been engaged by 
N. De Rubertis, the conductor, to sing 
the réle of Marguerite in “Faust,” in 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 30. 

LOUISE DONNELLY. 





CHICAGO.—Rudolph Reuter, pianist, 


opened his second series of lecture re- 
citals in Indianapolis Oct. 19, with a 
Spanish program. 
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STONY POINT TOUR ENDS 


Heavy Expenses Cause Vocal Ensemble 
to Disband Temporarily 


Owing to the heavy expenses incurred 
in maintaining its company of seventy 
persons, the Stony Point Vocal Ensemble 
has temporarily suspended its coast-to- 
coast tour. Havrah Hubbard, organizer 
with Max Rabinoff, of the ensemble, an- 
nounced last week that the number of 
soloists and chorus will be reduced to 
about fifty, and it is planned to send the 
reorganized company out again early 
next year. 

The singers, mostly Americans, re- 
hearsed four months last summer at 
Stony-Point-on-the-Hudson to represent 
the American Operatic and Allied Arts 
Foundation, of which Mr. Rabinoff is di- 
rector general. The trainer was Alex- 
ander Koshetz, former director of the 
Ukrainian National Chorus, and about 
twenty members of this chorus were re- 
tained in the Stony Point Ensemble. 
The tour of 110 American cities was 
planned to raise funds for an “American 
laboratory” of music at Stony Point. 

The tour began at Boston on Nov. 7. 
Four other performances were given: at 









































Mozart Score for Rostand’s‘*Don Juan” 
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Francis Bruguiere 


Scene from Rostand’s “Last Night of Don Juan” Now Playing at the Greenwich Village 


Theater, to the 


Accompaniment of Mozart’s Score. 


“Don Juan” (Stanley Logan— 





















































NEW WORK SCHEDULED 


Choral Fantasy, “The Cloud” by Bim. 
boni to Have December Hearing 


Alberto Bimboni’s latest choral fan- 
tasy “The Cloud,” a setting of Shelley’s 
poem, will be presented at the Dec. 1 
concert of the Bridgeport Oratorio So- 
ciety, for which chorus the composition 
was written during the past summer, 
The fantastic mood which pervades the 
text is faithfully portayed in the music 
which begins with a short instrumental 
prelude and a humming effect in the 
voices, at once establishing the mood and 
the first subject. At the textual refer- 
ences to the less tranquil elements of 
hail and thunder the music mounts to an 
imposing climax. : 

The Bridgeport Oratorio Society was 
begun fifteen years ago with R. H. Wood- 
man as director, who was followed by 
Doctor Arthur Mees. In 1923 the latter’s 
death caused another change in conduc. 
torship, which fell into the hands of 
Frank Kasschau, the present leader. 

The society has an active membership 
of 300 voices and devotes its chief at- 
tention to the presentation of the largest 
In the fall 
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from their contracts with two weeks’ awe Sa Sab Sarre ng he pet to fathom "the hearts of the the Philharmonic Orchestra, and _ its 13, i 
salary, Mr. Hubbard stated. It is ex- banquet hall cease. The guests flee. ‘1 usand and three women whom he has work evoked high praise. Koch 
pected that many of them will be re- The Commandante of Calatrava ap- conquered. The Devil sits by, waiting, rena 
engaged when the company is reorgan- pears. Don Juan’s hour of death is at knowing that in the end, Don Juan will Siesli and Rialto Audiences ea rid 
— objects of the Stony Point Foun- hand. Led by the statute of his vic- find yey Pre bared, Seeeciads an Gale Wnitiees aaa 
: , a : : “eae uppet show. is a W ’ 
dation have been indorsed by many prom- tim, amid flames rising up ere ie cad’ inaaimanine play and the Mozart The Rivoli program opens with the On 
inent persons. Otto H. Kahn is chair- infernal regions, the philanderer goes . tively a ‘led to the ac- fe the I 
: : music, sensitively dovetal : Overture “1812,” conducted by Hugo aiinia 
man of the advisory committee for New gown to hell. tion, furnishes the ideal accompaniment. Ri ake Wlee lee Renilla Claes. Nov 
York, There Mozart’s opera ends. There Macklin Marrow, who has performed ee. a laved by th Th 
. Rostand’s play, “The Last Night of Don similar services for other productions of feld classical jazz follows, played by he Best: 
Meta Schumann Begins Musicales ; oo" the Macgowan-Jones-O’Neill group, orchestra. Albert and Adele Gloria, . 
Meta Schumann, accompanist and Juan,” begins. In the prologue to the adapted the score and conducts it him- whose dancing at the Rivoli has been — 
coach, gave the first of a series of musi- POSthumous work of the French dra- self. His work deserves praise for its enthusiastically received, remain for an- eon 
cales at her studio, on Nov. 8. Herman matic poet, now playing at the Green- tact and taste. Special mention is also other week. The Four Rivolettes, Ruth oe 
Rosen, violinist played two groups, ac- wich Village Theater, the curtain rises due Remo Bufano who is responsible for Glanville, saxophonist; Betty Anderson, sake 
companied by Blanche Blackman. Among on the rake’s swaggering descent to the the marionettes. Mr. Bufano’s delight- soprano, and August Werner, baritone, Koch 
the guests were Sue Harvard, Mme. nether kingdom. At the same time the ful little figures augur well for the pup- are soloists on the program. Harold on 
Mastinelli, Charlotte Babcock, Anna last notes of the Mozartian score sound pets he is making for the League of Ramsbottom, organist, plays a medley Kreis 
Ziegler Laura Morrill, Edna ’P. Van _ from above. Composers’ forthcoming production of of Irish tunes, and Frank Stewart poe 
Voorhies, Mrs. Harrison-Irvine, Harriet Granted a reprieve of ten years, the de Falla’s opera on Don Quixote, “El Adams accompanies the film numbers. Noct! 
’ . ’ i p s ” a ws i h ated % 
Behnee, Mrs. Jesse Reno, Katherine audience follows Don Juan back to earth Retablo. John ee = eget as Pag - rang 
Palmer, Amy Rae Seward, Crystal some unusual stage settings for the from 
i ’ ee divertissements. Dr. Riesenfeld’s list of rata: 
Guan’ tie cn i ae wae Leopold Damrosch Mannes’ Plays pl ages gg AA Pa = artists for a. Ps ag po ~ coe 7 
and Mrs. Carl Tollefson, Walter Bogert, A Suite by Randall Thompson, a “me » Bizet’s “Pas- Gang include Marion an — Koch. 
George Maxwell, Mr. Karolik, Joseph young American composer, played for rns col Wisin Cheese” Chami- een oe gy Ruth bf oe an Conce 
Gahm, Cecil Goldbeck, Howard Hoffman the first time in America, was the fea- jade’s “Tu me dirais,” Schubert’s “Die : rena mee a — Foner 
and H. N. Armstrong. ture of Leopold Damrosch Mannes’ re- Neugierige,” “Wohin,” “Die Forelle” tenor. Herbe chult : Pp p a 
cital at the David Mannes he _— and “Die Post.” Each number was sung = — Fa eager y Bmp + 
i i ise I land on Monday evening, Nov. 16. Mr. . . lity and ex- ers. y CG. A ’ 1 
mnengee vonai von visa m Ciereen Mannes’ impeccable artistry was evident Soiueaiie “dae tanies ae Powis ‘S0lo. Otherwise Oliver Strunk and C. iain 
Marie Simmelink, mezzo-soprano, won jn the playing of a program which also yiayed with much artistry and admi- Herbert MacAhan play the organ ac- =e 
praise recently when she appeared in  jncluded the César Franck Prelude, Aria Ps2¥' : 1] be heard in a ¢Companiments. P 
recital in Cleveland. Miss Simmelink is and Finale, the C Minor Chopin Noc- pg oe od ou a" Syivia os aT new 
* a . s “4 rnon j 
ae aaeas ataedt ie ae & eee —_ = i. — bh Voorhees = ae a made a val- Alfredo aaniaal oe — vo Publi 
i i a ble contribution to the program. crowe 
ship winner. She prepared her pro- and G Minor, and Godowsky’s arrange- "* ne , nel 
i - ; Alfredo Sgueo, violinist, was assisted its ay 
gers supervision Minor fromthe Sonata for Violimcand Warford “Operatic Revue” Heard yyGeni ‘Sadero, composer, in a recital | ue 
the C Minor Prelude and Fugue from The first production of Claude War- given recently | for the gga 4 sens, 
STUDIO—SUBLET the ’Cello Sonata. An audience of ford’s “Operatic Revue” was given in Woman’s Club in Mount Vernon. “ha from 
Seenne aaa friends and pupils of the school re- the Music Hall at Tarrytown recently. Sgueo played pepe Hayd 
san ceived the young artist with enthusiasm. Excerpts from “Aida,” ‘“Trovatore, Folia,” a group of his own compositions, . 
His performance was at all times mu- “Merry Wives of Windsor” and others and Sarasate’s “Gipsy Pg a latter 
World's Largest Sebeatcbew | sicianly and his technic irreproachable. ‘were heard. Emily Hatch and Marian Sadro sang two groups of Italian fo! eal si 
“Motion Pies, CAPITO “EDW. Bowes D. S.L. Holly, sopranos; Janet and Elizabeth songs, collected, elaborated upon _and in- San 
cave Paloee Mag. Dir. . : Holly, contraltos; Joseph Siegfried and terpreted by ——— gy Simpson accep 
Grace Kerns Sings In Pittsburgh Roy Nerhood tenors and homp See was accompanist for Mr. Sgueo. Goa 
Grace Kerns, soprano, was heard in 4nd Walter Koch, basses, participated. ; 7 
66 ” y 4 , Stephenson Pupil Heard Over Radio : 
THE MASKED BRIDE the two porsunainness S a Maude Douglas Tweedy Holds Analysis : i il of John _ 
with MAE MURRAY Requiem, given on nig hog and 21 - pas Celia Perri, seprane, s yaat « “te Cor 
Pittsburgh, Pa., under the auspices o ass G. Stephenson, New York vocal teacher, a 
the Pittsburgh Orchestra Association. Maude Douglas Tweedy, teacher of who has _ been appearing at the Capitol . ' 
singing, held her first analysis class re- Theater in recent weeks, sang over raclo mreu 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA Florence Springer Sexauer Heard in cently. Among those who sang were _ station WEAF from the Capitol X ie ms 
AND CAPITOL BALLET CORPS Recital Charlotte Frankel, soprano; Marion Nov. 15. Miss Turrill won especia lenae 
: Raber, contralto; Rosalind Cupolo, so- praise for her performance of “The Parl 
_ Florence Springer Sexauer was heard prano; Elsie Sheerin, soprano; Mary B. World Is Waiting for the Sunrise. de G 
RIVOLI BROADWAY AT in a joint program, with Blanche Powis, Holley, mezzo-soprano; Jeanne Palmer, Barre 
lle’ mr pa vee ban greg Be ge dramatic soprano; Howard — Edwin Ideler Back from Tour of South Litile 
ecil B. DeMille’s tenor; Giovanni Morelli, tenor, and Gio- - ey : ss 
“ain Road to Yesterday” vanni Cessari, tenor. There were many veltcl with tee tk ad pear 7" ; be 
present and tone demonstrations were as ’ Ticlo Mor 
with JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT MARGUERITE given in exercises by several of Miss Norwalk, Conn., on Oct. 28. Mr. Ideler orti 
Tweedy’s pupils at the conclusion of the returned to New York recently after a 
See See Serna VAI ENTINE class. Miss Palmer, who has studied ng eteaenseg a ae Capit 
under Miss Tweedy for five years, gave : Sev 
RIALTO BRO ed St. ” Pianist a group of arias and songs with beauti- also play as a member of the ae tenaka 
ful tonal quality, and with power and String Quartet in the many concerts 0 thie 
TOM MIX Recital at Aeolian Hall, N. Y. ease. that organization. dram¢ 
. “THE BEST BAD MAN” Saturday, December 5th, 3 P. M. : : : . tenor, 
= Brahme—Chopin—Schumann-—Kaun— Yvonne D’Arle, soprano, —. rege John a racers ant donna 
aur—de Falla—Stanford—Grainger Miller, harpist, gave a recital for the composer, started on his transcontinenta opens 
— Sreccmta thee a = Mgt. Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. Rubinstein Club at the Waldorf on tour early in November, shortly after his the oa 
———— Nov. 14, New York recital. doza, 
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Kochanski Appearance, 
Assisted by Damrosch, 
Marks Début Anniversary 
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Paul Kochanski, Violinist 


The announcement that Walter Dam- 
rosch would step down temporarily from 
the conductor’s stand to accompany Paul 
Kochanski, violinist, in a recital on Dec. 
13, is particularly significant, since Mr. 
Kochanski made his début in this coun- 
try with the New York Symphony upon 
the invitation of Mr. Damrosh four 
years ago. 

On that occasion Mr. Kochanski played 
the Brahms Concerto, which he repeated 
again this year with the Symphony on 
Nov. 19 and 20. 

The program for Dec. 13 includes 
Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata, for 
which Mr. Damrosch has arranged an 
accompaniment of string orchestra. Mr. 
Damrosch will be at the piano. Bach’s 
Concerto in E is also to be given with 
string orchestra. Numbers which Mr. 
Kochanski will present without orches- 
tral accompaniment include the Pugnani- 
Kreisler Praeludium and Allegro, Koch- 
anski’s arrangement of a Chopin 
Nocturne, Moussorgsky’s “Gopak,” ar- 
ranged by Rachmaninoff, the Prize Song 
from “Meistersinger,” Brahms’ A Major 
Waltz and Sarasate’s “Yota.” 

In Mecca Auditorium on Nov. 29, Mr. 
Kochanski will play the new Prokofieff 
Concerto. 





Symphony String Ensemble in Début 
The Symphony String Ensemble, or- 
ganized by Leon T. Levy, gave its first 
public performance on Nov. 15, in the 
new auditorium of the Mount Vernon 
Public Library. The audience, which 
crowded the hall, was enthusiastic in 
its applause of the program, which in- 
cluded numbers by Bach, Mozart, Goos- 
sens, Johann Strauss, two movements 
from the Debussy String Quartet, a 
Haydn number and a new composition, 
“Le Penseur,” by the conductor. This 
latter work disclosed an agreeable musi- 
cal structure and was well interpreted, 
Sam Reichman playing the piano part 
acceptably. Mr. Levy’s conducting 
throughout showed poise. 





George Engles Announces Removal 


Concert Direction George Engles is 
now located in its new offices on the tenth 
floor of Steinway Hall, 113 West Fifty- 
seventh Street. Mr. Engles continues 
as manager of the New York Symphony, 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, Frieda Hempel, 
Paul Kochanski, Elena Gerhardt, Emilio 
de Gogorza, Samuel Dushkin, George 
Barrére and the Barrére Ensemble, the 
Little Symphony, Berta Morena and 
Lewis Richards. To this list he has 
added the Hartmann Quartet and Myra 
Mortimer, dramatic contralto. 





Capitol Program Has Varied Numbers 


Several capable soloists grace the 
musical program at the Capitol Theater 
this week. They are Louise Loring, 
dramatic soprano; William Robyn, lyric 
tenor, and Celia Turrill, former prima 
donna at Covent Garden. The program 
opens with an operatic cycle, in which 
the orchestra, conducted by David Men- 
doza, plays excerpts from ‘Madama 
Butterfly.” Miss Loring sings an aria 


from “Aida.” Another group of diver- 
tissements consists of “Ah, Moon of My 
Delight,” from “In a Persian Garden,” 
sung by Mr. Robyn, and Berlioz’ “Dance 
of the Sylphs,” by Desha, Ruth South- 
gate and Mignon Dallet. Thanksgiving 
is celebrated by a special group of num- 
bers which includes the ballad “Hom- 
ing,” sung by Miss Turrill. A brilliant 
mazurka to music by Glinka, staged by 
Chester Hale, ballet master, in a spe- 
cially designed palace setting, with the 
entire ballet corps participating, intro- 
duces the old world atmosphere of the 
feature picture which follows. 


SAMAROFF RECEPTION 


Pianist Is Hostess In Colony Club with 
John Hays Hammond as Guest 


Olga Samaroff, pianist, gave a recep- 
tion at the Colony Club recently, her 
guest of honor being John Hays Ham- 
mond, inventor of the piano which was 
demonstrated at the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra concert in New York by Lester 
Donahue. Mrs. Thomas A. Edison as- 
sisted Mme. Samaroff in receiving. 

Among those present were Harold 
Bauer, Col. and Mrs. E. M. House, Mr. 
and Mrs. William May Wright, Kurt 
Schindler, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert H. Mon- 
tague, Mr. and Mrs. Felix Warburg, 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis Skinner, Ruth Draper, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Kochanski, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sergei Rachmaninoff, Lucrezia Bori, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Steinway, Louis Grav- 
eure, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hadley, Mr. 
and Mrs. Willem Mengelberg, Gari Mel- 
chers, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Damrosch, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chalmers Clifton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Artur Bodanzky, Anne Morgan, Mr. and 
Mrs. John W. Garrett of Baltimore, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Woods, Albert Morris 
Bagby, Alexander Siloti, Mrs. Hunt 
Slater, Dr. and Mrs. James B. Murnhy, 
Mrs. Frank Lyon Polk, Mrs. Efrem Zim- 
balist, Mrs. John W. Garrett, Yolando 
Mér6, and others. 


McCall Lanham Gives Musicale 


A reception and musicale was given 
by McCall Lanham at his studio on Nov. 
8. The musical program was furnished 
by Gladys L. Davis, whose contralto 
voice and artistry were heard to advan- 
tage in “The Army of the Dead,” “Thank 
God for a Garden” by Del Riego and a 
number of extras; Charles Brandenburg, 
a tenor with powers of interpretation 
and fine diction who sang “Widmung” 
by Franz, “Lotus Blume” by Schumann 
and “Verborgenheit” by Wolf, and 
Felian Garzia, pianist, who played the 
seldom-heard Prelude in B Minor of 
Mendelssohn, and two numbers of De- 
bussy. Mr. Garzia is a musician with 
high ideals plus considerable technic, in- 
telligently applied. Among those present 
were Kate S. Chittenden, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Barnes Wells, Mr. and Mrs. Julian 
S. Myrick, Bruno Huhn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry R. Baker, D. A. W. Davis, Euro- 
pean head of the Y. M. C. A. at Geneva, 
and others. 














Charlotte Lund to Give Opera Recitals 


Charlotte Lund, soprano, will be heard 
in a series of four opera recitals at 
the Princess Theater, the first of which 


was scheduled for the afternoon of 
Nov. 15. N. Val Peavey, pianist and 
baritone, will assist. The “Bartered 


Bride” and “L’Heure Espagnole” were 
taken up at the first concert. Others 
in the series include the “Jewels of the 
Madonna,” “La Vida Breve,” “Cena 
della Beffe,” “Gianni Schicchi,” and the 
“Nibelungen Ring.” 





Raymond Begins Season in Cleveland 


George Perkins Raymond, tenor, 
started his second concert season under 
Annie Friedberg’s management on Oct. 
1 in Cleveland, Ohio, where he will be 
heard again in April in the “Elijah.” 
An addition to his concert list is an 
engagement in Montclair on Nov. 29. 
Mr. Raymond will be heard later in the 
season in a joint recital with Myra Hess 
in Mount Vernon. 


Ernest Hutcheson Engaged for Detroit 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, has added 
to his list of engagements an appearance 
in Detroit, in the series of Morning 
Musicals at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
Mr. Hutcheson will give one New York 
recital this season instead of his custom- 
ary series. It will be in Carnegie Hall, 
on Nov. 24. Mr. Hutcheson will open 
his season in London, Ontario, in one of 
the series of concerts under the direction 
of Harry T. Dickinson. -His southern 
tour is scheduled for April. 





Fred Patton, baritone, and Charles 
Stratton, tenor, both of the Adelaide 
Gescheidt Studios, sang in Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony in Boston on Nov. 21 
and 22, with the Boston Symphony. 


Sophie Traubman, a leading singer in 
the Metropolitan Opera House in its 
earlier days, is now living in New York, 
and is teaching a few pupils. One of 
them, Ann Milyan, sang at a concert 
given by the Grand Street Boys on 
Nov. 4, in their club house, and at the 
New Utrecht High School on Nov. 6. 

* 


Mrs. J. F. Wright, pupil of Carlo 
Kohrssen, teacher of piano, started on a 
world tour on Nov. 25. Mrs. Wright 
will visit Cuba, Panama, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Dutch East Indies, Malay States, India, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, Spain, France and 
Belgium. Upon her return she will re- 
sume her studies, with Mr. Kohrssen. 

* 


Charles Chesvey of Tofi Trabilsee’s 
vocal studio, is in the leading réle of the 
“Student Prince,” now playing at the 
Great Northern Theater in Chicago. 
Besides Mr. Trabilsee’s opera class, 
weekly musicales have been instituted 
for beginners as well as_ professional 
pupils. Emma Schoettinger has _ re- 
turned from her European tour, having 
appeared as Aida in Berlin. 

* * * 


Florence Holland, soprano; Lois 
Beach, contralto, and Harry Horsfall, 
pianist, were the artists who participated 
in an invitation recital given at Eliza- 
beth Kelso Patterson’s School of Singing 
on the evening of Nov. 18. Miss Holland 
sang Schumann’s “Nussbaum” and 
“Frihlingsnacht,” arias from “Madama 
Butterfly” and “Gianni Schicchi,” and 
songs by Rubinstein, Reger, Rachmanin- 
off, and others. Miss Beach was heard 
in Schubert’s “Ungeduld,” Franz’s “Aus 
meiner Grossen Schmerzen” and num- 
bers by Rossi, Secchi, Durante, and Ayl- 
ward. Mr. Horsfall played several solos. 


Among artists from the Sergei Klib- 
ansky studio who have been active is 
Vivian Hart, who gave a successful con- 
cert in New York on Nov. 16. She has 
been engaged to appear with the Rubin- 
stein and Verdi clubs. Lottice Howell 
has returned from Boston, where she 
was engaged for four weeks at the 
Metropolitan Theater. Mr. Klibansky 
was heard over the radio at WGCP with 
Fannye Block and Cyril Pitts recently. 
He will give another program over the 
same station on Nov. 29. On Nov. 12, 
Alveda Lefgren, Elizabeth Jessel, Fauna 


BIN NEW YORK STUDIOS # 


Gressier, Louis Hann and Cyril Pitts 
were heard in the auditorium of the 
mm & A 

* *” * 

A reception and musicale was given 
in the Mehan-Willis studios in Carnegie 
Hall recently when the music was pro- 
vided by Dorothy Reid-Hall, contralto, 
Le Roy Weil, baritone, and Lucille Jack- 
son, pianist, pupils of Mrs. Mehan and 
Mrs. Willis. Mme. Reid-Hall disclosed 
a voice of considerable range, rich in 
timbre, in Gretchaninoff’s “On the 
Steppe” and Massenet’s “Les Larmes.” 
Mr. Weil showed poise and the ability 
to deliver a message through intelligent 
interpretation with a voice of pleasing 
quality. He sang numbers by Dett and 
Tchaikovsky. Miss Jackson is a talented 
musician with nimble fingers and good 
judgment in dynamics. Debussy’s “Re- 
flets dans l’eau” and MacDowell’s 
“Hungarian” Dance were well played. 
Anca Seidlova provided excellent accom- 
paniments. Mrs. Willis is giving a 
course of lectures, open to the public, 
on the appreciation of music at the 
a School, Central Branch of Y: 


: A., of New York. Intelligent 
enjoyment of music is the object of these 
lectures. G. F. 

* * * 


The pupils of Frantz Proschowsky, 
teacher of singing, are now fulfilling 
many engagements. Doris Emerson, 
soprano, has been active singing in con- 
cert, recitals and oratorio. Miss Emer- 
son gave a successful recital at the 
Harvard Club of Boston on Nov. 8. 
Caroline Andrews, coloratura soprano, 
is continuing her successes at the 
Capitol Theater. Mary Burns, soprano, 
has been singing the réle of Kathie in 
the “Student Prince” both in New York 
and in Boston. James Warren Hull, 
baritone, is now with the mid-western 
company of the “Student Prince,” sing- 
ing the part of Captain Tarnitz. Berma 
Dean, Inga Neilson and Laura Arnold 
are with the Shuberts’ production of 
the “Love Song,” now on tour. Camille 
Robinette will be a member of Geraldine 
Farrar’s new operetta company when it 
opens in New York. Frederick Rhei- 
nard, tenor, is a member of the New 
York company of “Rose-Marie” and is 
the understudy to the Jim. Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn, tenor and teacher at the 
Bush Conservatory in Chicago, has been 
filling many engagements throughout 
the West. He is on tour through 
Kansas, Michigan and Minnesota. 
Among his dates is an appearance in 
joint recital with Marie Morrisey in 
Goschen, Ind., and also in a recital in 
Madison, Wis. 





Grandjany Has Three Tours Booked 


Marcel Grandjany, French harpist, 
who arrived from France early in No- 
vember, will start his tour at Fort Worth 
and Houston, Tex., giving a series of re- 
citals in the Southwest before going 
north, where his itinerary includes ap- 
pearances in San Francisco, Seattle, Spo- 
kane, Helena, Pocatello, Provo, Victoria 
and Vancouver. From there he will pro- 
ceed east through Canada, giving reci- 
tals in Regina, Saskatoon, Montreal and 
other cities, then south to Boston. 


Cosby Dansby Morris Pupil Heard 


Beatrice Birnbaum gave a recital in 
the studio of Cosby Dansby Morris, 
teacher of piano, on Nov. 7. Miss Birn- 
baum played Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31 
No. 1, and numbers by Bach, Brahms, 
Chopin, Liszt and Mendelssohn. Miss 
Birnbaum’s own “Dance of the Clowns” 
earned a repetition. Encores were a 
Debussy Arabesque and Harold Morris’ 
“Doll’s Ballet.” 





PASSED AWAY 





Jane Margaret Cary 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 21.—Jane Margaret 
Cary, who during the Civil War was 
responsible for setting James Ryder 
Randall’s poem, “Maryland, My Mary- 
land” to the German college-song, “Lau- 
riger Horatius” and its subsequent 
adoption as a State song, died on Nov. 
16, in the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Miss 
Cary was born in Harford County, in 
December, 1842, and was the daughter 
of Colonel Wilson Miles Cary. 





Herbert Francis Sharpe 


LONDON, Nov. 7.—Herbert Francis 
Sharpe, pianist, composer and teacher, 
died here last month. Mr. Sharpe was 
borh in Halifax, Yorkshire, March 1, 
1861. He won a piano scholarship at 
the National Training School, where he 
afterwards succeeded Eugene d’Albert 
as Queen’s Scholar. He toured success- 
fully as piano soloist and in 1884 was 
made professor of piano at the Royal 
College of Music. 


Guido Adler 


VIENNA, Nov. 7.—Guido Adler, musi- 
cal theorist and writer on musical sub- 
jects, died here on Nov. 1. Mr. Adler 
was born in Ejibenschiitz in Moravia on 
Nov. 1, 1855. He studied at the Acade- 
mic Gymnasium in Vienna where- he 
conducted the pupils’ chorus, and in 
1874 entered the Vienna Conservatory 
where he became the pupil of Dessof and 
Bruckner. With Mottl and K. Wolf, he 
founded the Wagner Society. He be- 
came a doctor of law’in 1878, and a 
doctor of philosophy in 1880. In 1884, 
with Chrysander and Spitta, he founded 


the ‘“Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Musik- 
wissenschaft.” The following year he 
was appointed professor of musical 


science at the University of Prague. In 
1895 he succeeded Hanslick as professor 
of musical history at the University of 
Vienna. He was the author of numer- 
ous monographs and articles, as well as 
books upon musical subjects. 
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HEN you go to the 
other side of the globe, 
it is natural to expect 
things to be the re- 
verse of what they are 
here, but at the same 
time, for a concert singer, it must be 
quite a shock to have an audience 
groan aloud when he is singing, and 
members talk at the top of their lungs 
across the theater when he has just 
negotiated an altitudinous note. Ed- 
ward Johnson, the young Canadian 
tenor of the Metropolitan, who com- 
pleted a ’round-the-world concert tour 
just in time to start with the opening 
of the season at the Metropolitan, had 
these pleasant experiences as well as 
some others while in the Far East. 

“We opened in Tokio,” said Mr. 
Johnson, “giving two concerts on con- 
secutive nights. The audience was 
mostly of foreigners, and as I was billed 
as ‘Edoardo di Giovanni,’ the name I 
used in Italy, there were many Italians 
in the audiences. They called for 
favorite operatic arias, which gave the 
concerts an interesting, intimate atmos- 
phere. The native Japanese groaned 
mournfully when I sang the ‘Chenier’ 
aria. I couldn’t imagine what it meant, 
and was rather put out until the local 
manager told me that it was their way 
of expressing approval. They also 
yelled ‘Banzai!’ and _ the Italians, 
‘Bravo!’ so the concerts were pretty ex- 
citing for me! 

“Occidental music is very well under- 
stood there, though, naturally, they 
listen to it with the same sort of curi- 
osity with which we hear their music 
here. They have an excellent Italian 
teacher of singing named Sarcoli, who 
has sent out more than one good voice 
trained according to our standards, and 
the conservatory there is operated by 
Germans, which, of course, aids in the 
spread of music of Europe and America. 





Americans in Korea 


“In Korea our audiences were mostly 
drawn from the missionary schools, and 
at Seoul we had about 1000, of which 
at least 700 were whites. We got to 
Mukden when the revolution had begun 
at Shanghai. Things were not so bad 
there, but Pekin, after a short time, 
was in a turmoil. The theater where 
the concert was given was picketed, so 
as to keep the natives out, in order 
to avoid any demonstration against 
foreigners. 

“We had an amusing experience in 
Pekin over a piano for the concert. Mr. 
Zoller went to look at the theater, which, 
by the way, was an unpretentious and 
somewhat rickety movie house, and found 
that the piano was a tin-pan-y upright 
movie piano in the orchestra pit. The 
theater manager said that was the only 
piano they had, and that the only other 
one was at the hotel. The hotel de- 
clined to lend its piano, so as a last 
hope we were taken by a Dr. Ferguson, 
to whom we had letters, to the only 
piano store in Pekin. In it there was 
one grand piano, but the shopkeeper, 
an American, declined either to lend or 
to rent it. Promises of advertisement 
‘cut no ice,’ as he said, since there was 
no other store within 1000 miles where 
people could buv pianos. In the course 
of conversation, it transpired that the 
man was a racing fan, and that he had 
backed a horse owned by Dr. Ferguson 
in a coming race. That settled it! Dr. 
Ferguson told him that if he did not 
let us have the piano, the horse would 
not run. We got the piano! 


Held Up at Nankin 


“There seemed to be no end to the 
things that could happen to us. By the 
time we got to Tientsin, the revolution 
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Left, Mr. Johnson and a Group of Japanese 


Children in the Park in Tokio; Right, Mr. Johnson and His Accompanist, Ellmer 
Zoller, Before the Tomb of Sun Yat Sen, First President of the Chinese Republic, in 


Pekin 


was bubbling and our concert was at- 
tended only by the foreign population. 
Our journey to Shanghai, a little matter 
of 600 miles, was by no means a prim- 
rose path. The trains were all being 
used to transport soldiers and we had to 
sit around and wait. Crossing the 
Yangtze Kyang by the ferry at Nankin 
we ran into trouble. It was pouring 
rain and we had missed the regular 
ferry. When we got to the other side, 
pretty well wet through, Mr. Zoller 
started ahead in one rickshaw and I 
followed. It was near dusk, and we 
did not seem to be going the most direct 
route to the city gate, but I took it for 
granted that our coolies knew what they 
were doing. Suddenly, a man leaped 
out from the side of the road and stopped 


my coolie. ‘You go to Shanghai sta- 
tion?’ I said we were. ‘Fi’ dollars!’ 
he said. 


“Naturally I had to do some quick 
thinking. I was good and mad as you 
may imagine, so I said: ‘Nothing doing’! 

“ ¢All-lightee,’ he said, ‘you no gimme 
fi? dollars, you no go station!’ And with 
that he knocked the coolie out of the 
shafts, tilting the rickshaw forward and 
sending me out with a bang. 

“I hated to give in, but there I was 
in a foreign land, darkness coming on, 
outside the city walls and above all, not 
knowing whether or not my friend was 
merely an outrider of a large gang. 
So I decided to compromise, and without 
much conviction, I’m afraid, though be- 
ing as gruff as I could, I said: ‘I give 
you two dollars!’ 

“To my amazement, he broke into a 
cheerful smile and said: ‘All lightee’! 

“So I paid out tribute money, and we 
were allowed to pass on our way. Such 
an incident seems merely funny now, 
but at the time it seemed anything but; 
however, like Afneas, I tried to take 
the point of view, ‘Haec olim meminisse 
jubebit!’ 


Friends in Shanghai 


“Once in Shanghai, all was well. I 
was greeted by a man whom I had met 
while singing at Cornell, R. A. Curry, 
by name. He is an architect in Shanghai 
and he treated us royally. 

“We were told we could not give a 
concert, as all public gatherings had 
been forbidden, so we sat around for 
a week. Foreign soldiers were stationed 
all about everywhere and foreign war- 
ships were in the harbor. Finally, we 
said that if we couldn’t give a concert 
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for the civilians, we should like to give 
one for the soldiers, so this was ar- 
ranged, and with Mrs. Eisemann of St. 
Louis, now a resident of Shanghai, we 
performed in the grand stand of the 
race course, of all places! We made 
such a hit, though, that the mayor of 
the foreign section of the town gave us 
permission to give a concert in the 
theater. They had soldiers stationed for 
blocks each way and plain-clothes men 
in the theater, so nothing happened and 
we got away the next day. 

“During our week in Shanghai we had 
opportunity, of course, to get a line on 
conditions. The antipathy toward the 
foreigners was stirred up by agitators 
in the student element. Neither the 
native business men nor the diplomats 
have any such feeling. We were enter- 
tained at tea by Tung Shai, who was 
Minister at Washington at one time, and 
were treated delightfully, so one may 
gather that any disaffection was not 
among the upper classes. 

“Manila was like America, of course, 
but what a broken down theater we 
had to appear in! During one of my 
arias, there was a scream from a girl 
in one of the stage boxes, and then she 
jumped upon her chair. It seems that 
a particularly large rat had invaded the 
box! We could see her describing the 
size of the rat which grew at each 
telling! I sang the ‘Bohéme’ aria to 
her, and as the episode had established 
a rather intimate atmosphere, when I 
came out to bow I asked her, ‘Did you 
get it?’ 

Mutiny in Crew 


“Our next misadventure was to have 
a mutiny among the crew of our ship, 
and most of them left! In Singapore, 
however, all was quiet and we proceeded 
on our way to Penang, Colombo, Cairo 
and from Alexandria to Italy where I 
took a much needed rest at my house 
in Florence. 

“In summing up the musical signifi- 
cance of my tour, I found that the 


Orientals, as I said before, are much 
interested in our music and they under- 


stand it far better, perhaps, than we 
do theirs. Many of them have studied 
in Europe and America, but we had our 
programs translated into the native 
languages. Of course, it was something 
of a shock to have the Chinese discuss 
my singing across the theater while it 
was going on, but it was explained to 
me afterwards that this was no sign 
of disapproval. An outburst after one 
of my high notes, I was told, was merely 
that they were amazed at hearing high 
tones sung in chest voice, as the Chinese 
sing them in falsetto. They just couldn’t 
wait, it appears, until after the number 
was over to say what they had to say, 
One man called out in Chinese to a 
friend at the other side of the theater: 
‘He must have a throat of iron!’ The 
emotional element of the operatic arias 
always got across, but they did not get 
the narrative of songs, and the rhythms 
seemed to mean nothing. 

“All in all, even with our disagreeable 
experiences here and there, the tour was 
something I wouldn’t have missed for 
anything!” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





Philadelphia Orchestra on Anniversary 
Gives Luncheon to Notables 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 21.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its foundation with 
a luncheon at the Bellevue-Stratford on 


Noy. 14. The event brought a number 
of noted musicians and patrons of music 
here to congratulate Leopold Stokowski, 
Arthur Judson, Alexander Van Renssa- 
laer, president, and the board of the 
Orchestra Association. Mr. Van Rens- 
salaer was toastmaster; the committee 
in charge was headed by Charlton Yarn- 
all and Frances Anne Wister, who have 
been identified with the progress of the 
organization from its beginning under 
Fritz Scheel to the present. An inter- 
esting feature was the presence of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony, who was the soloist at the 
first concert of the Orchestra and who 
served in the same capacity at the anni- 
versary concerts. Among the other 
guests of honor were William H. 
Murphy, president of the Detroit Or- 
chestra Association; E. L. Carpenter 
and A. J. Gaines, president and man- 
ager of the Minneapolis Symphony: 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, founder and 
manager of the Cleveland Orchestra; 
W. A. Parkes, head of the Mendelssohn 
Choir, Toronto, and Dr. J. Fred Wolle, 
director of the Bach Choir of Beth- 
lehem. W. R. Murpuy. 





Swedish Band Will Tour America 


STOCKHOLM, Nov. 7.—The famous 
Swedish Naval Band will make an ex- 
tensive tour of the Eastern United States 
next spring under Erik Hosgberg. The 
tour will receive official support from 
both the Swedish and American govern- 
ments. The band will leave for America 
in March, and is expected to participate 
in the ceremonies at Washington in honor 
of John Ericcson, Swedish-American in- 
ventor of the Civil War “Monitor,” at 
which the Crown Prince will represent 
Sweden. 





Vienna Philharmonic to Visit Budapest 


BupAPEstT, Nov. 11.—The Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, conducted by Wilhelm Furt- 
wingler, is to come here while on the 
tour which also includes Prague. 
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